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THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF 
THE SOVIET UNION 

Chapter I 

PLANNED ECONOMY AND PERSPECTIVE PLANNING 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 

O UR analysis of the prospects of economic and cultural de- 
velopment in the U.S.S.R. requiVes a brief introduction 
to the general problems of planned economy and perspective plan- 
ning in the Soviet Union. This is the more necessary because, 
although the Soviet political and economic system has already 
been in existence for twelve years in a territory embracing 150 
million people and one-sixth of the earth ^s surface, a true under- 
standing of it is far from being as widespread among foreign 
readers, even proletarian readers, as might be expected, con- 
sidering the historical importance of the reconstruction taking 
place in the U.S.S.R, Still, there is an interest in these questions 
in Europe, America and the countries of the East — an interest 
that cannot be stemmed. The problems of a planned economic 
system agitate and profoundly interest the modern world on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It is not merely a theoretical interest. 
The revolutionary proletariat of the capitalist countries sees in 
the Soviet economic system, that is, in the system of a planned 
economy, the prototype of the economic structure to the estab- 
lishment of which it must devote its efforts on the morrow after 
the victorious proletarian revolution. - On the other hand, the 
more profound and farsighted minds among the bourgeoisie view 
with alarm the growing instability of the capitalist system as 
opposed to the successful unfolding of organized socialist 
economy ; and they endeavor to discover in the Soviet economic 
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organization metho Jl that might prevent, or at least retard, th^ 
decline of capitalist society. Unusually interesting in this respect 
is the admission of Professor Raymond T. Bye, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who, after giving a detailed account of the 
Soviet system of planning and organization, declares: 

This is a stupendous conception, which presents a real challenge to 
capitalism. If socialists can demonstrate the feasibility of a centrally 
planned and co-ordinated industrial system, we may well question 
whether capitalism must not find a way to incorporate this feature into 
its economy, if it is not to give way to socialism.* 

This, coming from a bourgeois economist of the most powerful 
capitalist country, is a characteristic and almost tragic admission. 

To see th6 only salvation for capitalism in methods borrowed 
from planned socialist economy — with what bitter irony these 
words of this American bourgeois economist must ring in the 
ears of those ‘‘singers’* of capitalism who so zealously attempt 
to present the Soviet economic system to the civilized public of 
Europe and America as a product of barbarism, ignorance, 
Asiatic backwardness and despotism. But the attempt to in- 
corporate the methods of organized and planned socialist economy 
into the economic system of capitalism is a futile venture ; it is 
an attempt to combine incompatible elements based on mutually 
exclusive principles. Planned economy is as inherent to the 
socialist system as hopeless anarchy in production and merciless 
competition, whether among individual capitalists or among 
capitalist groups and states, are to capitalist society. 

For, indeed, what are the essential prerequisites, the essential 
foundations on which the planned organization of Soviet econ- 
omy develops in spite of colossal difficulties ? They are as follows : 

1. The establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat; 
that is, the destruction of the bourgeois state machine from top 
to bottom and the concentration of state power in the hands of 

* Ra^ond T. Bye, “Central Planning and Co-ordination of Production 
in Soviet Russia,*’ Amerioo/t^ Economic Review , Supplement, March, 1929, 
p. 92. — Ed, 
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tbe proletariat, which then becomes the organizer and leader of 
the national economy. 

2. The nationalization of the land, factories, workshops, rail- 
roads, banks, etc., and the organization and systematic extension 
of the sphere of socialized production. 

3. The monopoly of foreign trade and the strict regulation of 
economic relations with the capitalist economy of the world, with 
a view of bringing them fully into accord with the plan for the 
construction of the socialist economy. 

4. Undeviating limitation and the final elimination of the 
capitalist, exploiting elements in the villages — ^the kulaks ; *• the 
widest scope of development for the small and middle or toiling 
individual peasants; the greatest possible stimulation of their 
productive efforts by the State ; and at the same time systematic 
preparation of the conditions necessary for the progressive 
transformation of small and middle peasant husbandry into 
large-scale socialized agricultural production by means of whole- 
sale collectivization, state farms, tractor and machinery sta- 
tions, etc. 

5. The essentially different attitude, as compared with capi- 
talist society, of the Soviet economic system, and hence of the 
Soviet State in general, toward the proletariat, peasantry, na- 
tional minorities, backward regions, etc. 

6. The fact that the great masses of the proletariat, agricul- 
tural laborers and poor peasantry, and the bulk of the intel- 
lectuals are deeply and , vitally interested in the success of the 
socialist economy and the resulting increasing self-activity of 
the people. This radically distinguishes the principle of Soviet 
economic construction from the economic processes taking place 
under conditions prevailing in antagonistic bourgeois society. 

7. Finally, the ability peculiar to the Soviet system, to con- 
centrate at any given moment, under the guidance of a single 
thought and will, on the most important sectors of the general 
. line of economic construction virtually all the combined resources 

* Literally a wealthy peasant exploiting hired labor and acting 

as the village usurer; represents the remnant of capitalist and anti- 
Soviet element in the village. — Ed, 
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of the State, the monopolistic political parly, the trade unions, 
the peasant organizations, the state trusti^, syndicates, banks, 
the co-operatives, the press, schools, etc. 

In order really to understand the very foundations of the 
planned organization of Soviet economy and not merely eclecti- 
cally to select a few individual ways and methods which may 
allegedly correct the uneven and halting gait of the capitalist 
machine, it is necessary first of all to fully appreciate these de- 
termining social prerequisites of the Soviet economic system. 
It would, otherwise, be futile to describe the individual elements 
and links of this system, its forms of organization, its working 
mechigaism, etc. The strength of the system is not in its technique; 
which is still inadequate, but in its social foundations yrhiclf 
open a nfew epoch in th^ development of human society. f 

When a Western European or American observer, especially 
if he accepts the capitalist viewpoint, proceeds to study Soviet 
planned economy, his astonishment is immediately aroused by two 
factors. In the first place, it seems unthinkable to the bourgeois 
observer that it might be possible, by means of a system of 
economic planning and without the aid of private initiative, to 
foresee and regulate the manifold and complex elements which 
make up a great national economic whole. In the second place, 
not only bourgeois, but at times even proletarian observers com- 
pletely fail to understand how in the Soviet economic regime 
methods can be found to determine and regulate in advance as 
part of the general economic plan, the production of individual 
peasant holdings. 

The first group of doubts, or rather objections, is clearly ex- 
pressed by the American economist, Stuart Chase, in an inter- 
esting article contributed to the New York Times (December 11, 
1927) after his return from a visit to the Soviet Union in 1927. 
Appealing to the favorite arguments of the bourgeois public of 
America, Chase declares: 

Sixteen men in Moscow to-day are attempting one of the most 
audacious economic experiments in history. As the presidium of the 
State Planning Commission, responsible to the Council of People’s 
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Commissars and popularly known as the Oosplan, they are laying 
down the industrial future of 146,000,000 people and of one>sizth 
the land area of the world for fifteen years. They are making a c&reful 
and immensely detailed plan for a year in advance, a careful but 
less detailed plan for the next five years, and are blocking out the 
general economic development for the next fifteen years. . . . 

It is an experiment so immense, so novel and so courageous that 
no uent of economics can afford to neglect it. Whether it transcends 
the limits of human administrative capacity and fails, or whether it 
meets this challenge and succeeds, it has much to teach us. It is some- 
thing new in the world. 

Suppose you were asked to-morrow to take a train to Washington 
to sit at a desk in a Government bureau, to take pencil and paper and 
tell the railroads, the power companies, the steel mills, the coal mi^es, 
the oil fields, the Secretary of the Treasury, the banks, the wholesale 
houses, the farmers, the ship lines and the automobile factories hpw to 
order their capital investments and their raw materials, how to plan 
their production and distribution — ^for the i\ext five years*. Qne sus- 
pects that Henry Ford would quail before the order. For lesser mortals 
a journey to the moon would seem about as feasible. Yet here are 
men who have accepted the challange in a larger, though less indus- 
trially complicated country. 

The drafting of general plans for the national economy may 
appear equivalent to a flight to the moon to those who believe 
them to be the work of a handful of people ; who do not under- 
stand the organizational connection between all the links of the 
economic system of the U.S.S.R.; and fail to see the guiding red 
thread of the planning principle and idea that runs through 
them all. The perspective plans of the U.S.S.R. are not the 
products of the creative efforts of the Gosplan [State Planning 
Commission] heroes and sages who have decided ‘Ho take up the 
challenge. They are developed as a result of the combined 
efforts of all the economic organizations : industries, trusts, syndi- 
cates, co-operatives, banks, the economic commissariats, the 
regional Soviets, etc., the activities of which, so far as planning 
is concerned, are directed and consolidated by the Gosplan of 
the U.S.S.R. Furthermore, the work of drawing up the great 
economic projects occupies the center of public attention as well 
as that of scientific institutions, trade unions and other public 
organizations. (It is a social task, upon the solution of which. 
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under conditions admitting of no busiiiess or commercial secrets, 
the efforts of the whole country are concentrated^\ Let Mr. Ch^e 
consider the broad social, one might almost say, national scope 
of the work on the Five-Year Plan. It will then not appear so 
astonishing that, as he himself admits, our real accomplishment 
is not behind the plans.* The combined experience of scientific 
economic thought and of hundreds of thousands, and even mil- 
lions, of practical workers in the field leaves no doubt of the 
successful development of the planning system. 

The second group of doubts, which frequently exercises and 
agitates even foreign proletarian observers of the Soviet eco- 
nomic system, concerns the problems of individual peasant 
econdmy, the possibility of planning its development, and conse- 
quently of planning the economic development of the country as a 
whole. It is this particular sphere that has apparently puzzled 
many of the foreign observers and investigators with whom I 
have had opportunities of discussing this question. For, indeed, 
how is it possible to plan in advance for a year, not to speak of 
five years, the economic activities of 26 million small peasant 
holdings, including a great number of very small farms, each 
of which is a petty producer of marketable goods ? Doubts of this 
kind deserve greater consideration than all others which are 
merely based on a general misconception of the nature of the 
Soviet economic planning system. We shall return to this phase 
of the question in the chapter devoted to agriculture. However, 
a few observations on the basic questions of methodology are in 
place here. 

In the first place, each economic project of the Soviet Union 
embodied in the general plan of national economy is a syn- 
thesis of scientific prognostication on the one hand and economic 
planning on the other hand. Needless to say, this synthesis is 
based on the consideration of the purpose ahead, or on a teleo- 
logical principle. While there is a great field for direct planning 

* All indications are that the Five-Year Plan of economic development 
will be completed in four years and that in many branches of Soviet 
industry and particularly in agriculture the program will be surpassed 
during that period. — Ed. 
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and the assignment of definite tasks in the socialized sector of 
Soviet economy, in large scale industry, transportation and bank- 
ing, much must still be done on the basis of scientific prognosis 
in atomized, and still extremely backward agriculture. This re- 
quires considerable caution and forethought. For it is backward 
agriculture, subject as it is to fluctuations of elemental forces, 
that presents the most serious dangers to the system of economic 
planning in the U.S.S.R. It should further be borne in mind that 
agricultural planning is supported by a century’s e;s:perience and 
observation, which permits comparatively exact estimates of pos- 
sible fluctuations. It is worth noting that the estimates of the 
provisional grain and fodder crops, prepared annually by a spe- 
cial government committee of experts, supply, as a rule, quite 
reliable data for this section of the general planning system. 
Finally, and this is really the determining factor, the Soviet 
State possesses such powerful levers, as the nationalization of the 
land, the resources of state industry, the budget, the credit sys- 
tem, and the policy of determining prices, which enable it to give 
the necessary direction to the course of agricultural production 
of the country. Furthermore, these levers are growing more 
powerful and accordingly make it possible also to predetermine 
the course of agricultural development as part of the general 
economic plan. 

There can be no question that agriculture, consisting as it did, 
until the fall of 1929 when the collectivization movement began 
to gain momentum, of 26 million individual peasant holdings, 
represents the most difiicult sector of the economic planning 
system of the U.S.S.R. It is this agricultural sector that in a 
large measure made the entire system of economic planning 
assume to a certain degree a provisional character serving the 
• purposes of orientation only. But it would be erroneous to exag- 
gerate these difficulties, for how can one fail to see that from 
year to year the scope of the planning system of the U.S.S.R. 
embraces more and more widely and firmly the whole national 
economy, including agricultural production? As indicated later, 
agriculture in the Soviet Union is undergoing a profound change ; 
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within it has begun the process of socialization, the building up^ 
of mechanized state farms and peasant collective farms on a 
large scale. It is easy to see how greatly this process will increase 
the possibilities for planned forecast and control of agricultural 
production, and consequently of the national economy of the 
17.S.S.B. as a whole. 

It is not our intention here, however, to represent the planning 
work and the planning system of the U.S.S.R. as finally con- 
quered positions of the socialist economy. On the contrary, liter- 
ally from the first days of the Soviet Government there has been 
going on an intense and difficult struggle for the planning 
principle and for a planned economic system. Certain stages and 
episodes in this struggle are of great theoretical and practical 
interest, and have attracted the attention of scientific investi- 

» a 

gators, both within the Sdviet Union and abrohd. It is enough 
to mention the publication of such substantial works as Bussim 
Economic Development since the Revolution, by Maurice Dobb 
(London, 1928), and Die plmwirtschaftliche Versuche in der 
Sowjetwnion, 1917-1927, by Friedrich Pollock (Leipzig, 1929), 
not to mention numerous articles in the periodical press. The 
publication of such serious books coming from the pen of com- 
petent foreign authors makes it unnecessary to relate in detail 
the history of the planning and planning organization of the 
U.S.S.R. Both Dobb and Pollock give a careful and systematic 
account, based on extensive study of Soviet sources and material. 

Of special importance and great interest in the history of 
planned economy in the U.S.S.R. is the War Communism period, 
when the Soviet Government was engaged in stamping out the 
reckless opposition of the overthrown social classes, the landlords, 
capitalists and kulaks, while heroically resisting the armed inter- 
vention of the capitalist states. Although in those years of civil 
war and War Communism (1918-1921) economic activities were 
entirely subordinated to the tasks of consolidating the Soviet 
power and defending the country against the forces of internal 
and external counter-revolution, and although extensive re- 
creation of wealth did not, and could not, take place in the 
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](^ational economy of the TJ.S.S.R., nevertheless that period af- 
forded tremendous experience in planned economic organization, 
an experience which had an exceptionally great influence on the 
subsequent development of the economic thought and the eco- 
nomic institutions of Soviet society. 

It is not our intention here to give a description and analysis 
of the economic organization and activities of the Soviet Union 
during the period of War Communism ; that is not necessary to 
our pxurpose. Those who are interested in this period will And 
adequate material in the works of Dobb and Pollock referred 
to above, as well as in the classic work of L. Kritsman, ‘The 
Heroic Period of the Great Russian Revolution, devoted to the 

epoch of War Communism. Under the great pressure of the 

• • 

exigencies of the situation of that time,^ that period served as a 
great school in the drafting of urgent economic plans and in 
carrying them into remarkably speedy execution. Vast cadres 
of war-economy organizers and workers received their experience 
and training during this period, and later under changed eco- 
nomic conditions and the New Economic Policy (NBP) they 
played, as they still do, an important part in the work of eco- 
nomic planning. 

Let it be emphasized that it was at the end of this period of 
War Communism that, at the initiative of Lenin, the remarkable 
ten-year plan for the electrification of the country, the first 
perspective plan in the economic development of the TJ.S.S.R., 
was drawn up. Those were difiBcult days. The fires of civil war 
were still smoldering, and the territory of the Soviet Republic 
had not yet been entirely freed either from the bands of White 
Guards or the detachments of the interventionist armies of inter- 
national capital. The productive forces of the country were at 
their lowest ebb ; industry yielded no more than 20 per cent of its 
pre-war production; agriculture not over 50 per cent; no coal 
was mined ; mineral fuels had practically disappeared from the 
•market; communication between the various economic regions 
had broken down, and a crippled transportation system labored 
only in the interests of national defense. Everything was subordi- 
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nated to the elemental concern for fuel, bread, transportation 
and defense. 

And at this moment, when the country was just returning to 
the paths of peaceful development, no less a man than Lenin, 
himself the greatest of realists, brought forward a ten-year pro- 
gram of electrification, a plan for the construction over a period 
of a decade, of thirty great regional electric stations, which, in 
addition to serving as the fulcrums for the levers of Soviet tech- 
nical development were to mark a determined step toward the 
accomplishment of the graat slogan of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, which expects within this short historical period 
to attain and surpass the advanced capitalist countries in the 
economic-technical field. The contrast between the level of pro- 
ductive forces and the economic situation of 1920 and this plan 
of electrification was colossal, and numerous enemies within and 
without met it with mockery and scorn. The plan of electrifica- 
tion was dubbed the plan of electro-fiction. With all that, the 
steady hand of the leader of the October Revolution boldly laid 
out these regional electric stations, milestones marking the road 
toward the economic and technical development of the U.S.S.R. 

He who laughs last laughs best. In spite of the calamitous 
failure of the 1921 harvest and the terrible famine that followed, 
in spite of the serious partial crop failure in 1924, in spite of 
withheld foreign credits and the direct hindrances put in the way 
of Soviet development by international capitalism, the land of 
the Soviets moved faster along the path of economic reconstruc- 
tion than could possibly have been foreseen in 1920. 

Lenin’s electrification plan has been exceeded. A number of 
state regional power stations, such as the Volkhov near Lenin- 
grad, the Shatura and Kashira near Moscow, the Zemo-vchali 
station near Tiflis, the Balakhna at Nizhni-Novgorod, the Shter- 
ovka in the Donetz Basin, and others, have already been added 
to the chain of great power plants of the socialist industrialization 
of the Soviet Union. Many others, still more powerful, such as. 
the Dnieprostroy in the Ukraine, with 650,000 horse-power, 
Svirstroy near Leningrad with 150,000 horse-power, Bobriki near 
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Moscow with 200,000 horse-power, are in the course of rapid con- 
struction in every economic region of the country. This history 
of the electrification plan of 1920 should serve as a lesson, to 
be remembered by those who are inclined to jeer at every great 
Soviet project, considering it as a mere unbridled fantasy, or 
like Paul Scheffer of the Berliner Tagehlatt, who (partly depend- 
ing upon certain Russian bourgeois specialists) regard , all big 
Soviet plans as mere thoughts fathered by the wish. To every 
unprejudiced contemporary observer the experience of the elec- 
trification plan of 1920 should serve as a demonstration of the 
concrete reality of Soviet planning and Soviet economic ^con- 
struction. 

How great, nevertheless, are the difficulties connected T^th the 
creation of a planning organization and the introduction of a 
general plan of Systematic projection* of the economic develop- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. is shown by the fact that when the country 
passed from the period of rehabilitation to that of economic 
reconstruction on the lines of the New Economic Policy, it was 
necessary to spend several years of tireless work on the prepara- 
tion of partial plans covering the development of several such 
important branches of the national economy, as fuel, food, rail- 
ways, sowing campaigns, grain collections and State budget, 
before it became possible to proceed to the drafting of a general 
plan for the national economy as a whole. Nor is this surprising. 
The establishment of an organized planned economy is, of course, 
not simply a question of the elaboration of the necessary meth- 
odology or of the working out of an adequate planning technique, 
however important they may be in themselves. It depends 
first of all upon the existence of certain prerequisite objective 
conditions in the very economic structure of the country and in 
the relations between its most important social sectors. In the 
first years of the New Economic Policy it was necessary to estab- 
lish and strengthen the positions of state heavy industry and 
the system of organization, to create a stable currency (the 
stabilization of the chervonets in 1924), to organize a credit sys- 
tem, and to form a network of co-operative and state organiza- 
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tions for the regulation of trade, before it became possible to 
proceed to the construction of general plans for the entire 
national economy of the U.S.S.R. with any hope of success. 

Thus was developed the so-called system of control figures of 
national economy, i.e,, annual operating plans for the develop- 
ment of the national economy, drawn up each autumn for the 
coming, fiscal year after the results of the harvest are known. 
The first series of control figures was prepared for the fiscal year 
1925-1926, and since that time they have come to be an integral 
part of the system of economic planning of the U.S.S.R., every 
year^ taking a more important position in the public consideration 
and playing an ever more responsible part in the organization 
of a system of planned forecast and planned control of the 
developmenit of the national economy of the Soviet Union. 

What are these control figures? Annually in advance they 
assign to every important branch of state industry definite tasks 
with regard to the development of its production during the 
coming year ; they calculate, by methods of scientific prognosis, 
the probable size of the crops of agricultural products that are 
to be expected from the next harvest; they put definite tasks 
to the state and co-operative organizations with regard to the col- 
lection of grains and agricultural raw materials; they contain 
careful and binding plans for the extension of the areas under 
cultivation and for increasing their productivity for supplying 
agriculture with machinery, mineral fertilizer, etc. ; they deter- 
mine the policy with regard to the level of agricultural and 
industrial prices for state and co-operative organizations; they 
fix the amount of exports and imports and the minimum balance 
of trade and international settlements ; they estimate the income 
and expenditures of the state budget, the possible limit of cur- 
rency issue, the income from state industry as a whole, from 
transportation and from the banks; they lay down the policy 
with regard to the course and rates of foreign exchange; and 
finally they fix the amounts of capital to be invested in industry, 
transportation and agriculture, in housing and public construc- 
tion. In a word, the control figures lay down a general economic 
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plan for this huge country with a population of 150 million 
people for a year in advance. Or, to put it differently, the* control 
figures comprise, in rough approximation, the provisional balance 
sheet of the reproduction of wealth on an increasing scale in the 
national economy of the U.S.S.R. 

More than that! As every other project in the land where 
socialism is under construction, the control figures must supply 
an unequivocal answer to the fundamental social and political 
question of changes in the mutual position and power of the vari- 
ous social classes during the course of economic development, and 
as to the share of the socialized and private sectors in the national 
economy as a whole. In other words, they must discover to what 
extent the strengthening of elements of socialism in the national 
ecoriomy and the elimination of the elejnents of capitalism from 
it are assured during the years covered by them. All economic 
indicators without any exception are subjected to the most careful 
analysis from the point of view of the processes of socialization. 
The entire system of economic levers is put into motion for the 
purpose of strengthening the socialist position and extending 
the sphere of influence of the socialized forms of economic ac- 
tivity, the only forms that assure the growth of the productive 
forces. 

The control figures for each year are published together with 
an elaborate system of indicators showing the curve of develop- 
ment of the national economy for several preceding years. The 
planning for the future rests on the most careful analysis of 
both the present and the past. The published volumes of control 
figures accordingly assume the significance of a special encyclo- 
pedia of the national economy, brought up to date each year, with 
new additions and supplements. 

Since 1925-1926, the four years for which control figures were 
drawn up and published, they have undergone a certain evolu- 
tion in their structure and in their relative importance to the 
. other documents of the planned economy. The result of this 
evolutionary process was the transformation of the control figures 
from a mere esiimate of the general progress of the national 
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economy during the coming year, made for the purposes of 
orientation only, into the annual plan for tb^ development of the 
national economy which, upon its confirmation by the govern- 
ment, is made the foundation for all other partial economic plans, 
however important some of them, such as the industrial plan and 
the budget, may be. The control figures for 1925-1926 and 1926- 
1927 were still but estimates for the purposes of orientation, fur- 
nishing the general economic background; and the government 
did not pass on them beyond accepting them as a source of 
information and reference. The various individual economic 
plans, such as the industrial plan, the plan of imports and ex- 
ports, and the food and raw material supply plans, alone required 

c 

and receivedj;he approval of the government. It was not until 
1927-1928, the year in which the rehabilitation period was prac- 
tically completed, that, thanks to the consolidation of the key 
economic positions and the, experience already accumulated in 
the sphere of planning, it became possible to take a big step 
forward and transform the control figures into a plan for the 
national economy. The government confirmed the underlying 
theses and the statistical limits of the control figures, thus making 
them the basis of the aggregate economic development of the 
country. The r61e and importance of the control figures were 
still further strengthened in 1928-1929 when the plans for the 
economic development of individual regions were included in the 
control figures as part and parcel of the general economic plan. 
The control figures met with a tremendous popular response 
throughout the country and aroused considerable interest abroad. 

Since the already mentioned works of Maurice Dobb and 
Friedrich Pollock make available to the European and American 
reader a fairly detailed account of the structure and methodology 
of the control figures, it is not necessary to dwell upon them' 
here at any great length. It is enough to emphasize the strictly 
scientific and expressedly socialistic character of the planning 
work and hence of the quite extraordinary document of planned . 
economy, or of the control figures themselves. A careful study 
of the actual dynamics of national economy during the preceding 
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years is made the basis of all planning for the future. Teleological 
methods, never losing sight of the purposes pursued, and scien- 
tific prognosis combine into the organic synthesis of Soviet sci- 
entific planning. Naturally, there are still many deficiencies and 
shortcomings. The inadequacy and tardiness of the statistical 
material, which as yet only slightly covers and refiects the recon- 
structive forces in the development of national economy, the 
complexity of the economic situation during this period of transi- 
tion, the development of class forces and of the qlass struggle — 
all these and many others have the effect of making the work on 
the control figures extremely involved and adding countless diffi- 
culties to them. With all this, however, the very methods and 
forms of the work are so effective and fruitful that they make 
it po^ible to overcome all obstacles. But one thing must-be firmly 
borne in mind : the control figures, like all perspective plans in 
the U.S.S.R., are not the result of the labors of the Gosplan 
alone ; they represent rather a supreme generalization of the sum 
total of the economic theory and business practice of numerous 
institutions and, what is more, of the vast community of toilers 
united by the single idea of the planning and upbuilding of a 
socialist economy. 

Of paramount interest is the question of the extent to which 
the plans embodied in the control figures may actually be ac- 
complished. The control figures for each operating year supply a 
comparative table in which the control figures for the preceding 
year are put side by side with the statistics of the actual economic 
achievements of the last year. These comparative data show that 
with every succeeding year the control figures are gradually and 
with ever greater exactitude measuring the actual extent of pos- 
sible economic development. This is what Stuart Chase has in 
mind when he is impelled to admit that the actual developments 
do not depart too radically from the estimates of the Plan. It is 
significant that hitherto the control figures have tended to under- 
.estimate the potentialities of state industry ; the actual growth of 
industrial production has far exceeded the provisions of the 
Plan. On the other hand, in the case of agriculture, reality has 
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fallen short of expectations. However, this discrepancy is ex- 
plained not merely by the difficulties and imperfections of prog- 
nosis in this sphere, but also by a series of various natural 
causes adversely affecting the development of agriculture. In 
the field of communication, the state budget, capital investments, 
imports and exports and others; the control figures have very 
successfully anticipated reality. More substantial deviations may 
be noted in the relative price levels of various commodities, par- 
ticularly on the ‘ ‘ free ’ ’ market. 

Mention must here be made of the U.S.S.R. system of statistical 
indicators (konjunkturs) showing the trend of economic develop- 
ment -and performing the function of a kind of watch-tower for 
planned national economy. A special division of the Qosplan con- 
sisting of konjunktiir exjerts (statisticians specializing in deter- 
mining economic trends)' and a similar body in the Central 
Statistical Department, systematically publish monthly, quar- 
terly, semi-annually and annually statistical surveys of economic 
conditions, based on a large number of indices embracing the 
significant developments of all branches of national economy. 
This makes it possible, even in the course of the very process of 
their execution, to introduce necessary corrections in the control 
figures, assuring at the same time the widest publicity and public 
control in the carrying out of the economic plans. We have 
already pointed out that the work of compiling the control 
figures for each year attains the proportions of an extensive 
public campaign, as a result of which the figures assume the char- 
acter of a national economic plan in the fullest sense of the 
word. The statistical surveys may be regarded as reports from 
the economic battlefront. by which both the government and the 
public opinion of the Soviet democracy are guided in their deter- 
mination of the strategic sections upon which their combined 
efforts are to be directed. This system makes possible not only 
the accumulation of valuable experience in the planning oi 
economic development, but also the training of large numbers oi 
active workers constantly and fully informed of the develop 
ment trends of national economy as a whole. It will be easilj 
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understood how tremendously significant this is to the cause of 
socialist construction in the U.S.S.B. 

Only out of soil that has been cultivated for years by the revo- 
lutionary creative efforts of the great masses could spring the 
Five-Year Plan, which has now become not only the most popu- 
lar of all the planning activities but also the generally accepted 
national program of economic and cultural development for the 
period which it covers. 

Why, it may be asked, is the Five-Year Plan necessary at allt 
It is a matter of cbinmon knowledge that the preparatory work 
on the Plan went on for almost three years before it was .con- 
sidered possible to submit a draft to the XVI Conference of 
the Communist Party and the V All-Union Congress of Soviets. 
The 'need for planning over a long period of time’ grew ever 
more urgent as the end of the rehabilitation period drew nearer 
and the Soviet Union was ready to start on the road of the 
radical reconstruction of its national economy — toward new con- 
struction on an ever larger and more extensive scale. Huge 
projects of power plants, factories, mills, state and collective 
farms, demanding several years for their execution, the great 
radical transformation of the very foundations of the economic 
and cultural life of the country, could not possibly be put within 
the limits of such a single yearns plan as is supplied by the 
annual control figures. Before the U.S.S.E., now past its pre-war 
level, arose in its full significance the question of the general 
course of its economic policy and its economic development. The 
interval between the XIV and the XV Congresses of the Com- 
munist Party, 1925 to 1927, was a period of intense ideological 
work and struggle, centered around the question of the general 
line of the economic development of the country. It was during 
this period that the idea of the socialist industrialization of the 
country as the general course of economic policy, found such a 
ready response. During the same period the work on the Five- 
Year Plan was started. 

It might legitimately be asked, why just five years were chosen 
as the time basis for the planning of the economic development 
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of the next period. Many were of the opinion that such a period 
does not answer the purpose and that it is necessary to start at 
once on the drafting of a general plan covering a period of, say, 
fifteen years of radical reconstruction and gigantic new construc- 
tion in the field of economics and culture in the U.S.S.R. It 
cannot be denied that this claim has a certain amount of reason 
and logic to back it. A period of five years certainly does not 
provide a framework large enough for the elaboration and solu- 
tion of tasks of such magnitude as those which the Soviet Union 
faces. Nevertheless, it was necessary to forego the idea of pro- 
ceeding immediately to the compilation of such a general plan 
and to recognize that as a transition stage the planning work 
had to be limited to the drafting of the Five-Year Plan. The 
reasons ^or this decision will easily be appreciated. 

It should be remembered that a profound transformation is 
taking place in the Soviet national economy. The rehabilitation 
period was only recently completed ; the period of new construc- 
tion has only just been started. The gigantic problems of this 
new period, its potentialities, as well as its immense difficulties, 
are only now beginning to be realized ; they do not as yet appear 
with sufficient clarity. The years immediately ahead of us will 
be marked by the tasks and difficulties of the new construction 
period. Before sufficient experience has been accumulated, before 
there has been an opportunity to learn from practical experience 
the conditions and possibilities of the reconstruction period, 
before the size and character of the difficulties besetting it can 
possibly be gauged, or its potentialities fully realized, it would 
have been unwise, shortsighted and mistaken to attempt to pre- 
sent to the country and the world a general, a fifteen-year plan 
for the development of the national economy of the Soviet Union, 
a plan which could not possibly be anything else than a program 
for the building of a fully developed socialist society. For such 
a task the economic, social and political experience gained dur- 
ing the reconstruction period is needed. When the Five-Year 
Plan was drawn, the planning organization of the U.S.S.R. still 
depended practically entirely on the methodology developed dur- 
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ing the rehabilitation period. It is for this reason that the Soviet 
Union adopted a plan of economic and cultural development as 
a program of socialist construction for the immediate five years, 
to serve as a great introduction to the general plan for building 
a socialist society in the U.S.S.R. 

If the annual control figures acquired such great popularity 
and so important a part in the guiding of the economic system 
and in the social consciousness of the country during the last 
four years, the Five-Year Plan achieved the same 'distinction to 
an even much greater extent. And rightly so. The preparatory 
work of the Five-Year Plan lasted almost three years; several 
alternative drafts were drawn up and submitted to the test of 
scientific and public criticism; the XV Congress of the Com- 
munist Party, the highest political authority of the > country, 
laid down carefully elaborated political principles to guide the 
work of drafting the Plan. All economic bodies and scientific 
institutions engaged in economics and industrial technique as 
well as all social organizations of the workers and peasants were 
mobilized for this work; and only then was the Five-Year Plan 
submitted to the V All-Union Congress of Soviets. In every 
factory and workshop the workers in their production confer- 
ences discussed the potentialities and prospects of their particular 
enterprises and the contribution they could make to the develop- 
ment of their own branch of industry in connection with the 
Five-Year Plan. Each of the numerous economic regions, each 
province, carefully considered its own potentialities, and in a 
spirit of keenest rivalry tried to sustain its position with regard 
to one or another phase of the Five-Year Plan before the central 
planning organization. There was not a single Congress of 
Soviets of the constituent republics or of the autonomous regions 
which did not have the Five-Year Plan under consideration 
prior to the V All-Union Congress of Soviets. 

That is why it can be said without hesitation that the Five-Year 
Plan is, in the truest sense of the word, a plan of socialist 
construction developed by the people as a whole and embodying 
the class consciousness, the scientific thought, the great revolu- 
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tionary experience and the unshakable determination of the 
manual workers, peasants and brain-workers -of the Soviet Union 
to btuld a socialist society. The Five-Year Plan is a program 
for the further extension and consolidation of the great October 
Revolution. Nor should the great international significance of the 
Plan be underestimated. For the first time in history, a vast 
country, with inexhaustible natural resources and a population 
of 150 million free people, faces the world -with an elaborate plan 
for upbuilding a socialist economy and culture— a socialist 
society. We fully share the "view expressed in the editorial of 
the Praoda of August 29, 1929: “The Five-Year Plan is an 
impor^t part of the offensive of the proletariat of the world 
against capitalism ; it is a plan tending to undermine capitalist 
stabilization; it is a great, plan of world revolution.” 

We shall now proceed to describe the fundamental perspectives 
of the economic and cultural development of the U.S.S.R. as 
contemplated by the Five-Year Plan. 



Chapter II 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS 0*P THE REHABILITATION PERIOD 
AND THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

T he great task set by the Five-Year Plan for the develop- 
ment of the productive forces of the Soviet Union through 
rapid industrialization and steady strengthening of the socialist 
elements in national economy, is that of attaining and surp^ing 
the technical and economic level of the advanced capitalist coun- 
' tries, thus assuring the triumph of the, socialist system in its 
historic contest with capitalism. Accordingly, economic develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union must be measured, not against the 
miserable economic status of tsarist Russia, but by the standards 
of economic and cultural progress of the most advanced modern 
countries. With the aid of the colossal natural resources of the 
Soviet Union, the advantages afforded by its system of an or- 
ganized and planned national economy, the creative impulse of 
the popular energies released by the October Revolution, and 
the latest achievements of modern technique, the object must be 
to secure a rate of economic development higher than that pos- 
sible to, or that can be attained by modern capitalist countries. 

This, however, does not rule out the necessity of introducing 
the Plan with a general analysis of the preceding stage of 
economic development and a summarized comparison of the 
present productive forces of the Soviet Union with those of pre- 
war Russia. While the significance of such a comparison is limited 
(especially considering the inaccuracy of the estimates for the 
year 1913), it still does clearly illustrate the achievements of the 
Soviet Union during the elapsed period of rehabilitation and the 
economic weaknesses which must be remedied if the development 
of socialist economy is to progress successfully. 

The memory is still alive of the disastrous effects of the World 

81 
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War and Civil War upon the productive forces of the country. 
It is unnecessary to recall the wrecked condition of economic life 
in the country at the conclusion of the Civil War, which ended 
in a crushing defeat for the united forces of Russian bourgeois 
and feudal reaction and its allies in Western Europe. Ini^trial 
production had fallen to 20 per cent of pre-war and agricultural 
production, to 54 per cent. The output of mineral fuels and of 
metal ores had stopped almost completely. The number of 
workers had decreased to 60 per cent of the pre-war level, and 
real wages to 35 per cent. The transportation ^tem was 
sei:ying almost exclusively military requirements, and economic 
relations between the various regions were completely wiped out. 
The market had disappeared and the monetary system had been 
destroyed'. The terribly famine of 1921 came as an additional 
blow to the disorganized economic system of the country. 

The most sanguine optimists did not anticipate a restoration 
of the national economy to the pre-war level before 1930. How- 
ever, the tremendous efforts of the masses of workers and 
peasants, who had carried the great civil war to a victorious 
conclusion, a correct economic policy, and the iron will of the 
proletariat, assured the completion of the rehabilitation period in 
a much shorter period. By 1927-1928 the country had surpassed 
the pre-war economic level and had started on the road of basic 
reconstruction. The decline and the subsequent advance of the 
productive forces of the country are shown by the diagram on 
page 33, and by the following table. These figures afford a vivid 
illustration of the great tasks of the rehabilitation period : 
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(In Billions of Rubles at Pre-War Prices) 


* Figures for 1928-1929 were added by the editor. No total figures were 
available for manufacturing industries. — Ed. 
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GROSS PRODUCTION OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY OP THE 

SOVIET UNION 

(in billions of rubles at pre-war prices) 


Manufao- Ratio to 1919 

taring Total (Per Cent) 

All Indus- Agrir Pro- Agri- 


Years 

Industry 

tries 

culture 

duotion 

Industry 

culture 

Total 

1013 

8.43 

6.30 

11.61 

20.04 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1014 

8.43 

6.43 

11.36 

10.79 

lob.o 

97.8 

08.8 

1016 

8.66 

7.06 

11.76 

20.41 

102.7 

101.2 

101.8 

1016 

9.22 

7.42 

11.60 

20.72 

100.5 

09.0 

103.4 

1017 

6.38 

4.78 

10.72 

17.10 

76.7 

02.3 

85.3 

1918 

3.66 

2.16 

10.62 

14.28 

43.4 

01.5 

71.3 

1910 

1.05 

0.06 

8.86 

10.81 

23.1 

76.3 

53.0 

1020 

1.72 

0.82 

8.00 

0.72 

20.4 

68.0 

48.6 

1020-21^ .... 

2.08 

1.08 

7.42 

9.60 

24.7 

63.9 

47.4 

1021-22 .... 

2.64 

1.44 

6.31 

8.85 

30.1 

54.4 

44.2 

1022-23 .... 

3.33 

2.13 

8.54 

11.87 

39.5 

73.6 

69.2 

1023-2ri .r.-.* 

4.06 

2.60 

0.28 

13.33 

48.0 

70.9 

66.5 

1924-26 .... 

6.66 

3.06^ « 

0.76 

15.40 

67.0 

84.0 

76.8 

1926-26 .... 

7.68 

5.72 

11.76 

19:34 

80.0 

101.3 

06.5 

1926-27 .... 

8.76 

6.72 

12.37 

21.13 

103.9 

106.6 

105.4 

1027-28 .... 

10.08 

8.14 

12.26 

22.34 

110.6 

106.6 

115.5 

1928-20* .. 

11.77 

.... 

12.48 

24.25 

130.7 

107.6 

121.0 


Along with these very general indicators of the economic 
development, the following table shows the great changes that 
have taken place in the economic structure of the country since 
1913, and, at the same time, also points out some of the weak 
spots which have to be remedied in order to insure the uninter- 
rupted growth of socialist construction. 


Ratio of Ratio of 
1927-28 1928-29* 



Unit 


Amount 


to 1913 

to 1913 



1913 

1927-28 

1928-29 * 

(P.C.) 

(P.C.) 

I. Output of Electric Power 







mils. kwh. 

1,046 

6,060 

6,600 

260.6 

330.3 

Of this central sta* 







tion 

mils. kwh. 

600 

1,870 

2,416 

271.0 

360.0 

II. Fuel 







Coal 

mils, tons 

28.0 

35.4 

41.1 

122.5 

142.2 

Petroleum 

mils, tons 

0.3 

11.6 

13.2 

125.8 

141.9 

Peat 

mils, tons 

1.55 

6.9 

7.7 

446.2 

500.3 

III. Machine Oonsiruotion 






Internal combus- 







tion engines . . . 

1,000 hp. 

26.5 

106.0 

160.0 

403.4 

666.0 

Agricultural ma- 

mils. rbls. at 





chines 

list prices 

67 

126 

162.0 

186.6 

241.8 


* Figures for 1028-1029 were added by tbe editor. 
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Ratio of Ratio of 
1927-28 1928-29 



Unit 


Atnount 


to 1913 

to 1913 

IV. Metallurgy 


1913 

1927-28 

1928-29 

iP.C.') 

Cf».C.) 

Iron ore 

mils, tons 

9.2 

6.7 

7.1 

62.0 

76.8 

Pig iron 

mils, tons . 

4.2 

3.3 

4.1 

78.6 

07.6 

V. Chemical Industry 






Soda 

thouB. tons 

154 

205 

249 

133.1 

161.7 

Superphosphates . 

thous. tons 

55 

150 

261 

272.7 

474.5 

VI. Items of General Consumption 





Cotton fabrics . . . 

mils. mts. 

2,250 

2.742 

2,970 

121.9 

132.0 

Woolen fabrics . . 

mils. mts. 

95 

97 

105 

102.1 

110.5 

Granulated sugar. 

thous. tons 

1,290 

1,340 

1,340 

103.9 

IP3.9 

VII. Agricultural Production 





/ 

Grain 

mils, tons 

81.6 

73.1 

74.5 

89.6' 

' 91.3 

Cotton, unginned . 

thous. tons 

744 

718 

861 

fi6.6_..116.7 

Flax, fiber 

thous. tons 

454 

248. 

346 


76.2 

Sugar beet 

mils, tons 

10.9 

lO.I 

10.6 

92.7 

97.2 


The first point brought out by this table is the tremendous 
expansion of power resources and machine construction. The 


production of coal in 1927-1928 amounted to 122.5 per cent of 
the 1913 production; that of petroleum to 125.8 per cent; of 
peat, to 446.2 per cent ; of electric power, to 259.6 per cent ; of 
internal combustion engines, to 403.4 per cent; of agricultural 
machinery, to 187 per cent.* Here is clear evidence that new 
construction work of great magnitude was started while the 
rehabilitation process was stUl under wa/y. The guiding idea of 
the Five-Year Plan is to carry at an even more intense pace the 
development of those industries which are of decisive importance 
to the whole progress of socialist industrialization. 

A second fact to be noted, which looms as a serious handicap 
to the further progress of industrialization, is the failure to 
restore the iron industry to even nearly the pre-war level and 
its lagging far behind the growth of machine construction and 
the general requirements of the national economy. In the year 
1927-28 the production of iron ore was 62.0 per cent of the 1913 

*Tlie flares available for the first half of the year 1929-1930 show a 
cousideralfiy greater increase in the level of industrial production. For 
example^ the output of coal was 24.7 million tons, or 171.2 per cent of the 
1913 average; petroleum, 7.6 million tons, or 163.4 per cent; pig iron, 2.4 
million, or 115.6 per cent; superphosphates, 166,000 tons, or 663.6 per 
cent; cotton fabrics, 1,662 million meters, or 137.9 per cent; and woolen 
fabrics, 66.6 million meters, or 187.9 per cent.— J7d. 
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production; manganese ore, 56.6 per cent; pig iron, 78.6 per 
cent*; steel ingots, 95.2 per cent; and rolled shapes, 91.4 per cent. 
This is one of the central points in the whole scheme of economic 
development, and it demands the most assiduous attention. As 
will be shown later, enormous efforts and resources will be pro- 
vided by the Five-Year Plan in order to remedy this situation. 

Another group of important problems relates to the production 
of manufactures for consumption. For a number of the most 
important products, the 1927-28 production has considerably 
surpassed that of 1913, the ratio of the former to the latter being 
121.9\.per cent for cotton fabrics, 102.1 per cent for woolen 
fabrics, 103.9 per cent for granulated sugar, 116.3 per cent for 
salt, 132!i per cent for .rjibber shoes. The growth of production, 
however, though proceeding at a faster rate than the increase 
in population, has been insufficient to meet the rapidly growing 
demand of the last years and, as a result, a shortage of con- 
sumption goods has developed. Proper attention must be given 
this group of industries, with a view of eliminating this shortage 
and of considerably increasing the consumption of manufactured 
goods. 

A fourth point is in regard to industrial crops, which, al- 
though showing considerable expansion in recent years, still fall 
short of the developing needs of industrial production. The 
total area sown to industrial crops in 1927-28 was 132.7 per 
cent that of 1913. The yield per acre, however, is so low that 
the gross production of the leading crops is still below the pre- 
war level. The rapid progress of industrialization, the expanding 
needs of the population, the requirements of agricultural recon- 
struction and, finally, the importance of reducing the dependence 
of the country upon foreign sources for this class of raw ma- 
terials, all dictate the necessity of energetically promoting the 
expansion of this division of agriculture. 

Finally, a point that must be particularly emphasized is the 
considerable deficiency in grain production, which, if it should 
assume a protracted character, would become a threatening 
factor in the face of the growing demand of the population and 
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the requirements of rapid industrialization. The area planted to 
grain in 1927-1928 was 94.8 per cent of the 1913 acreage, and 
the total grain production in the past few years has fluctuated 
between 90 and 96 per cent of the average for the flve years 
1909 to 1913. Here is very clearly presented another crucial 
point in the reconstruction scheme, to which no less energy 
must be applied than to the metal industry. A rational solution 
of this problem will be secured, on the one hand, through pro- 
gressive improvements in farming methods (late autumn plow- 
ing, rotation of crops, increase of live stock and of machinery, 
etc.) and, on the other hand, through the strengthening 'the 
socialized sector in agriculture. 

A considerable improvement has taken place, as^cqqipared 
with 1913, in regard to transportation conditions. The total rail- 
way mileage of the Soviet "Union in 1927-28 was 30.5 per cent 
above that of 1913 in the same territory, and the total railway 
traffic was 14.4 per cent larger than in 1913. 

In the course of the reconstruction period the number of 
workers has regained tihe pre-war level, real wages in industry 
have increased by 30 per cent as compared with 1913, and the 
average output per worker, by 15 per cent. The position of the 
proletariat in the economic system has been strengthened. 

It must be noted that these results were achieved, not only 
with a strict observance of the eight-hour day, but also with 
the taking of the initial steps in 1928-1929 for the introduction 
of the seven-hour day. , 

The successful accomplishment of the currency reform at the 
beginning of the rehabilitation period, and the resulting stabili- 
zation, have provided the possibility of establishing the financial 
system on a sound basis, of organizing the budget and credit 
system, of mobilizing a considerable share of the national income 
for the financing of economic and cultural development through 
the medium of the government budget. In 1927-1928 the com- 
bined (federal and local) budget absorbed as much as 24 per 
cent of the national income. As will be shown in a later chapter, 
it has been rendered possible, even before the completion of the 
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rehabilitation period, to take up the problem of a single plan of 
financing for the entire economic system of the country. 

Nbttrithstanding the powerful resistance of the capitalist coun- 
tries and the tremendously increased requirements of domestic 
consumption, the export trade attained in 1927-1928 to about 
800 million rubles or about 60 per cent of pre-war Russian ex- 
ports. This was achieved while maintaining the government for- 
eign trade monopoly unimpaired and enforcing it with increased 
effectivmieas. 

The growth of the volume of production and of the pro- 
duoti^ty of lid)or was reflected in an increase in the national 
incoi]^^in 1927-1928 to 106 per cent Of the pre-war. In the 
five-yg^ar period ending with that year, the national income was 
rising at an annual rata of 10 per cent, a rate unprecedented 
not only in the economic history of' pre-war Russia, but also in 
that of other incomparably more advanced countries. 

Such are the main data illustrating the advance of the pro- 
ductive forces of the country in the reconstruction period and 
the economic condition of the U.S.S.R. at the outset of the five- 
year period covered by the Plan, as compared with pre-war 
Russia. Rehabilitation has been accomplished in a comparatively 
short time, with the country’s own inteipal resources and with- 
out foreign aid. It has been accomplished along the lines of 
industrialization of the country and of the strengthening of the 
socialized sector of the national economy, as may be clearly 
seen from the following figures: 

mi-ms im-ms 

{Per Cent) 

(1) Share of net industrial output in total net out- 

put (including excise tax) 25.9 31.6 

(2) Share of basic capital of industrj in total basic 

capital 13.5 14.0 ■ 

(3) Share of net production of the socialized sector 

in total national income 40.8 51.0 

(4) Share of basic capital of the socialized sector in 

total basic capital 50.2 52.8 

(5) Share of the socialized sector in total volume of 

trade 72.6 86.1 ' 

The Five-Year Plan has been drawn up at a time when the 
economic development of the Soviet Union has reached a decisive 
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turning point. Beconstruction problems of immense scope and 
of enormous difficulty have to be faced. The country is opening 
a new page in its economic history. It is starting on a new 
and steep road in its development. The experience of the five- 
year period just elapsed has demonstrated that the Soviet Union 
possesses all the potentialities and all the conditions required in 
order to assure the broadest development of socialist economy 
in the near future. It is the object of the Plan to map out the 
program of that development for the next five years. 

The year 1928-1929, the first under the Plan, has demonstrated 
that the reconstruction of Soviet national economy at tb^ pro- 
jected tempo and the elimination of “weak spots” aye quite 
feasible. It has also shown that there are untouched p^enl;utlities 
for progress even more rapid and decisive. The great power of 
socialist rivalry, a method 'of economic stimulation open only to 
socialist society ; the adoption of the continuous work week ; the 
development of state and collective farming beyond the pro- 
visions of the Plan, have furthered the pace of the country’s 
economic development and increased the prospects not only of 
attaining, but of surpassing the program embodied in the Plan. 



Chaptbb III 


THE PRINCIPLES AND THE GENERAL LINE OP 
SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

T he Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Government and public opinion in the 
U.S.S.R. have, and not for the first time, been confronted with 
the pj'oblem of the general course of economic development dur- 
ing ttfe present transition from a period of rehabilitation to one 
of new construction. The problem has occupied the revolutionary 
thought of the country since the days of the October Revolution. 

The general line of the economic ''development of the Soviet 
Union was determined by the nature of this revolution ; but the 
formulation of a concrete and detailed program of economic 
reconstruction has taken place only gradually and on the basis 
of the actual experience of the past decade. In the determination 
of the general guiding line and the very idea of a planned 
economy, as well as in the working out of the concrete projects 
of economic reconstruction, the leader of the October Revolution, 
Lenin, had quite an extraordinary part. The work of the socialist 
reconstruction of the Soviet Union is based on the great teachings 
of Leninism. 

In his numerous addresses and writings, from the time of the 
October Revolution until his death, and especially in his last 
remarkable series of articles, Lenin exhibited a tireless consis- 
tency in calling to the attention of the revolutionary workers 
and peasants of the U.S.S.R., the problems of industry in general 
and those of heavy industry — ^the production of the means of 
production — in particular. All the essential elements of that pro- 
gram of industrialization which has now grown so vast in the 
consciousness of the people of the Soviet Union as well as in its 
practical development can be found clearly and forcefully formu- 
lated in Lenin’s last writings. 
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Industrialization is not only the high road to socialism and 
the only way of protecting the independence of the Soviets 
against the imperialistic world powers, but is also the priiilkary 
prerequisite for maintaining and strengthening the worker-peas- 
ant bloc and for the socialist reconstruction of peasant life. 

All these elements of the general doctrine of socialist indus- 
trialization were preached by Lenin in the last years of his life 
with remarkable power and deep conviction. We shall quote, in 
his own words, some of his statements on these fundamental 
‘points. 

As early as 1920, at the very beginning of the period of r^on- 
struction, Lenin said of the up-building of heavy industry : 

W& know well that Russia’s salvation lies not only in •good tsrops 
gathered by the peasants: that is not en(51igh; and not only in the 
good condition of the light industries: that is not enough either. We 
also need the heavy industries. . . . Heavy industry requires sub- 
sidies from the State. If we fail to provide them, we shall be doomed 
even as a civilized country, much more as a socialist one. 

In 1921, in a letter addressed to the VIII All-Russian Congress 
of Electrical Engineers, he wrote as follows : 

I have had more than one Occasion to express myself on the 
importance of the book. The Electrification Plan, and even more so 
on the importance of electrification. Large-scale machine production 
and its introduction into agriculture is the only possible economic 
basis of socialism, the only basis for a successful struggle for the 
liberation of mankind from the yoke of capitalism; from the slaughter- 
ing and maiming of scores of millions of people in order to determine 
whether it shall be German or English, Japanese or American looting 
that shall have the greater share in the division of the globe. 

We could easily multiply the quotations from Lenin’s state- 
ments on the role of socialist industry, remarkable for their 
consistency, bro^rdness of outlook, and deep conviction. 

The enormous importance of the electrification plan, ratified 
^t Lenin’s initiative by the VIII All-Russian Soviet Congress 
in 1920, must again be stressed here. This plan related not merely 
to the construction of 30 regional state electric stations. It also 
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comprised the first extensive program pf .industrialization — ^the 
first difBcult step toward defining the general lines of the eco- 
nomic policies of the Soviet Union. Those who took part in the 
VIII Soviet Congress remember keenly the peculiar, stern solem- 
nity and the genuine pathos that prevailed at the discussion and 
during the ratification of the electrification program by the 
supreme organ of revolutionary power, in a country which was 
just emerging from a cruel and victorious civil war. That large 
volume which deals with the electrification plan of 1920 is now 
a rarity, but every one in the Soviet Union still remembers with 
wh^t insistence Lenin demanded that the book on electrification 
shomd be available in every workers^ club, every rural library, 
every school. The plan of national economy-was conceived as a 
people’s, plan that should have the understanding and the en- 
thusiastic support of the millions of workers and peasants. The 
V All-Union Congress of Soviets, which ratified the Five-Year 
Plan of 1929, demonstrated that this tradition is still fully alive 
and that the program projecting the course of socialist develop- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. for several years ahead has become a factor 
of tremendous power in mobilizing the will and efforts of the 
masses of the people. This particular aspect of the Plan was well 
described at the Congress by Krzhizhanovsky, Chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, when he said: 

We have just released the fifteen hundred pages of our collective 
work (the Five-Year Plan), and already we feel that the basic figures 
embodying the rate of progress of construction there discussed have 
become widely known to the country. In a little while every worker 
and every peasant will be aware of their significance. They will be 
fixed in everybody’s memory as the guiding line upon which the 
entire attention of the active portion of our people must be con- 
centrated. All our future depends upon the attainment of the rate 
of progress laid down in them. 

But that is not the whole significance of the electrification plan 
of 1920 in the history of the evolution of the Soviet industrializa- 
tion program. It is in connection with the electrification plan 
that the power concept of economic development has become so 
widely popular among the masses in the Soviet Union and has 
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been adopted as a program of state policy. Electrical power plays 
an enormously important revolutionary role, as a means of con- 
centrating and rationalizing production, of demolishing the back- 
ward economic order, and of securing a productive basis for 
socialist society. No one in the Soviet Union conceives socialist 
industrialization otherwise than on a basis of country-wide 
electrification. 

These cursory remarks in regard to the genesis of the present 
Soviet industrialization program are designed to-emphasize the 
fact that this program, which is an outgrowth of the general 
principles of Marx and Lenin on the transition from capit??!lism 
to Communism, was bom in the tempest of the October JRevolu- 
tion and took shape gradually, as it was necessary to devise solu- 
tions of the pressing practical problems incident to Securing 
more firmly the proletarian idictatorship and the socialist devel- 
opment of the Soviet Union. Attempts now made to treat the 
present program of industrialization as a new departure, an 
improvisation of the last few years, a break with Leninas tradi- 
tions and a revision of his doctrine, are, therefore, no more than 
the product of ignorance or plain political blackmail on the part 
of the enemies of the socialist development of the Soviet Union. 
Particular cynicism in this sense is displayed by the adherents 
of the Austro-Marxian school, who try in some instances, as 
Friedrich Adler does, to exploit Leninas name in an outrageous 
manner in the struggle against the victorious advance of socialism 
in the Soviet Union. 

However, while it is true that the basic principles of the 
socialist industrialization program were formulated at the very 
beginning of the period of economic reconstruction, this fact 
n^either effaces nor detracts from the tremendous importance of 
the intellectual effort which the Communist Party, the Soviet 
Government, and the public in the Soviet Union at large had to 
exert in order to definitely shape the general lines of economic 
development and to embody them in a concrete program of 
socialist industrialization when the rehabilitation period was at 
an end and that of constructive development began. 
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The effort was necessarily tremendous. The productivity of the 
old basic capital was exhausted. Gigantic problems involving a 
thorough reconstruction of the national economy had to be faced. 
New construction projects had to be started on a very large scale. 
Radical transformation of the traditional modes of country life 
and agricultural production was on the order of the day. And 
all this under conditions of growing hostility from the capitalist 
world and increasing class resistance of the capitalist elements 
within it. Would it have been possible, in such circumstances and 
in the face of such problems, to have steered the Soviet ship 
without clearly defined general lines of economic policy, and a 
broad and thoroughly detailed program of economic construc- 
tion! Waa it possible that in this crucial transition period the 
problemt^of the general economic policy — the industrialization of 
the country — should not have giveii rise to an intense political 
struggle and a strenuous effort at scientific inquiry! It was, of 
course, impossible. It is precisely on this point that the various 
social forces within the country confronted each other and that 
the opposition between the Soviet Union and the capitalist world 
became acute. This was the struggle that marked the period 
between the XIV and XV Congresses of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (1925-1928). 

What, then, are the basic principles of the full program of 
socialist industrialization of the Soviet Union! What were the 
points of political controversy! 

The development of the productive forces of the Soviet Union 
is a steep, uphill advance. Boundless possibilities for it have been 
opened by liquidating the survivals of feudalism left by tsarist 
Russia, and by the expropriation of the capitalists, as well as 
by the tremendous natural resources of the U.S.S.R. However, 
not every development of productive forces is acceptable to the 
Soviet regime, which rejects all forms of development which 
would imply the strengthening of the positions of the capitalist 
elements in the national economy. 

In the past few years what appeared on the surface to be a 
theoretical controversy was carried on in the Soviet economic 
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press between the Communist and the bourgeois specialists. The 
question was that of precedence between the work of economic de- 
velopment — ^increase in the productive forces — and socialization. 
This, however, was not essentially a theoretical discussion. The 
theoretical form was on^ a setting for the political struggle, 
which was carried on, in the final analysis, over the question of a 
capitalist versus a socialist course of economic development. It 
should, therefore, be emphatically stated that the central idea 
.which determines the economic policy of the Soviet Government 
is such a development of productive forces as can be accompanied 
by a steady progress of socialization, a decisive elimination of 
capitalist elements and a consistent strengthening of socialist 
elements all along the economic front. Likewise, there*can be no 
doubt that it is only through collective fSrms of economic activity, 
that is, through the socialist method of economic development, 
that free and boundless opportunities are really opened for the 
growth of productive forces. On this point there can be no vague- 
ness nor ambiguity. 

Such a development can, of course, only be accomplished by 
widening, strengthening and accelerating the position of socialist 
industry in the general economic system ; that is, through fwriher- 
ing socialist industriatization. 

Not every type of industrialization, then, could meet the re- 
quirements of the Soviet program of economic development. 
What is required at the present stage of development is not only 
a relatively greater ratio of general industrial output to total 
production in the country; it is even more important that 
progress in the industries producing the means of further pro- 
duction shall be in advance of that in all other fields — in those 
industries, that is to say, which form the first division of the 
system of reproduction on an increasing scale as formulated by 
Marx. Precisely here is what Lenin called the first link that must 
be grasped with the utmost strength in order to pull the entire 
chain of socialist development in the Soviet Union. A country 
predominantly agrarian, with an underdeveloped industry and 
the prevalence of an agriculture extremely backward in its 
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methods, has to be transformed into a country basically indus- 
trial, where industry shall predominate and agriculture be 
highly industrialized. Production of power and industrial machin- 
ery, as a means of increasing the power equipment available 
to national labor, is the primary objective. The development of 
socialist heavy industry, and of socialist production and means of 
production, are the direct objectives of a militant economic 
policy. This is especially true if we take account of the growing 
hostility of the capitalist world, which has set as the central* 
political task of the day the organization of a “holy" capitalist 
crusade against the U.S.S.B. 

A question that has been frequently and thoroughly discussed 
in thb Soviet press and political documents during the last few 
years is that of the rate of industriMzation, the tempo of indus- 
trial development. An alert public attention has been constantly 
attached to this question, as it has to that of the comparative 
tempo of Soviet and capitalist industrialization. The possibility 
of carrying out industrial development at the assigned rate under 
the present national income, and the question of the relationship 
between the proletariat and the peasantry, also received a keen 
public interest. As will be shown later, this is the point at which 
serious political interests come into conflict, and which gives rise 
to a political struggle. This is as expected. 

No one can close his eyes to the fact that every year sees an 
increase in the scope and intensity of the great conflict, the uni- 
versal historical contest between two economic and, consequently, 
social systems : the economic system of rising socialism and the 
declining system of capitalism. That gigantic contest has affected 
political relationships all over the world in the last decade. The 
Soviet Union, champion of the socialist economic idea, has come 
out with a frank and courageous program of “attaining and sur- 
passing, in a comparatively short time, the technical and economic 
level of the advanced capitalist countries." This implies deflxdte 
obligations. The whole world is aware that the flghting slogans 
of Bolshevism are no mere word play, that it knows how to 
concentrate its forces to attain the goals once set. And the goal 
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of ''attaining and surpassing” has now become the immediate 
objective of Soviet economic policy. This formula has become the 
battle cry which inspires millions in their everyday struggle 
and effort. When viewed from this standpoint, as well as from 
that of strengthening the socialist position within the country, 
the task of securing the growth of productive ^rces through 
socialist industrialization, at a tempo that shall ifot slacken, but, 
on the contrary, shall steadily be accelerated, becomes one of 
urgent practical importance and of high responsibility. Millions 
of proletarians in the XJ.S.S.R. are on watch, lest the pace, of 
industrialization slacken. And anything that may spell menace 
here meets with a powerful public rebuke. 

Another consideration of prime in^ortance that ‘ nuist be 
especially noted in the generaj..program of economic development 
of the Soviet Union, is that relating to the independence of the 
country from the great capitalist powers. This idea, which is 
sacred to every worker and peasant in the Soviet Union, and 
also to every revolutionary proletarian in the West, and to every 
oppressed people in the Bast, is an integral part of the con- 
cept of the socialist industrialization of the U.S.S.R. This does 
not mean that the U.S.S.R. aims to reduce its economic inter- 
course with the capitalist world. On the contrary, the foreign 
trade of the Soviet Union has been expanding every year. The 
Five-Year Plan provides for its further extension to almost twice 
the present volume. But the point of essential importance in the 
Soviet economic program is that it admits of only such economic 
intercourse with foreign countries and such dealings with the 
capitalist world as shall not impair, but rather more firmly 
secure the independence of the country and its capacity for in- 
dustrial growth, which, of course, includes preparedness for 
national defense. It is this that enrages the rapacious leaders of 
imperialism, who are anxious to “overthrow the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and then to exploit the natural resources of Russia”; and 
that restrains the valiant heroes of colonial looting. But it cannot 
be helped. The growing economic independence of the Soviet 
Union and its increasing preparedness for defense are of decisive 
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^m^rtance in the appraisal of ^ economic projects and plans. 
And we are willing to agree with Paul Scheffer, who has de- 
scribed the 'd^e-Ycar Plan in the Berliner Tageblatt for July 
12, 1929, as a “colossal defense plan, designed to safeguard and 
protect the unhampered realization of socialist ideas on Russian 
territory.” Biit we know (as Mr. Scheffer does too, no doubt) 
that sufficient ground for such defense is^^H^ed by the ruth- 
lessly aggressive attitude assumed tqward^he Soviet Union by 
capitalist powers, which l^ave unfortunately^een increasingly 
successful, through what has been known as Gemiahjr’s “Western 
orientation," in winning over lliat country, which is now just 
stretching hev limbs for a new start on^^perialist ventures. 

The .aspect of the pro gr am of sociaUsf mdustrialization next 
in importance is the one relating tp the advancement of agriciil- 
ture and the socialist reconstruction of village economy. This 
problem was the subject of very ample discussion at the XV 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union at the 
end of 1927, and has since been formulated in a number of the 
decisions of the Soviet Government. What capitalism means to 
the overwhelming majority of the country population in terms 
of economic exploitation, of “loot and depredation," is a matter 
of general knowledge. It is hardly necessary in our days to 
recall the treatment of the villagers of England by English capi- 
talism at its dawn. Now there is being prepared and partly 
effected, under our eyes, a tremendous technical revolution in 
American agriculture, which in its essence is thoroughly pro- 
gressive. As it is carried out, however, under the auspices of 
American capital, it has already accomplished, and will further 
imply the ruin of millions of farmers, who will be ruthlessly 
driven off their fields by the mechanization of capitalist farm 
enterprises. 

Soviet agriculture is also on the verge of a great transforma- 
tion. It is in the hold of great technical and social revolution. 
But as it is carried out under a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
it is as different as day and night from what is going on in 
capitalist countries. The developing national economy of the 
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Soviet Uiuon has reached that decisive point when the problem 
of overcoming the poor pro<|activity of the sm^ individual 
peasant husbandry, which is mcapable, because of its size and its 
entke^mbde of life and wo^, of assimilating macli&e technique 
and t^e principles of scientific agriculture, mhst be squarely 
attacked. There are only two possible ways of doing away "with 
unprofitable sji^ll^cal^griculture. One is through big capitalist 
farming, or, in other words, through enterprises of the village 
exploiters. The other is trough the socialization of the great 
bulk of the holdings of the poor and middle peasants and their 
.combinatien for joint production on a large scale, wi4h the use 
of ihachinery and the application of scientific methods. 

As will be shown in greater detail in later pages of this book, 
one of the most importSit “and immediate points in the Soviet 
economic program is the curbing and final elimination of the 
kulaks — the capitalist top of the rural population — ^by means 
of the accelerated broad-scale development of state farms {Sovk- 
hoz) ; and by combining t;he bulk of small and middle-size peasant 
holdings into collective farms {Kolkhoz)^ thus starting them on 
the road toward socialized agricultural production. 

There could, in fact, be no program of socialist industrializa- 
tion if this were left out. It is impossible to develop a big socialist 
industry, to gather and train a socialist proletariat, and oust the 
capitalist elements from the cities ; while at the same time further- 
ing the growth of large individual farming in the country, that 
is, leading agriculture into capitalist channels. These things pre- 
clude each other. That is why socialist reconstruction in the vil- 
lage, with all the responsibilities that it implies and all the 
horror it conveys to the philistine, is inseparable from the build- 
ing up of socialist industry. These are the component parts 
of socialist industrialization. Unless this is realized there can 
be no understanding of the real meaning of the economic develop- 
ment and social relationships in the Soviet Union. Like the pace 
of industrialization, the problem of the socialist reorganization 
of village economy has been the object of keenest public interest 
and of serious political controversy. The Soviet economic pro- 
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gram here attacks the remnants of capitalism on its last line of 
defense, the system of private economy in agriculture. This, of 
course, is bound to cause the most furious class resistance from 
the capitalist elements that have survived in the Soviet social 
system. It is the object of the Five-Year Plan to secure victory 
for the forces of socialism. 

One of the guiding ideas of the Soviet economic program is 
that of joint effort, organization, and of higher economic and 
cultural standards for the proletariat and the bulk of the peas^ 
ants. What capitalist industrialization means to the proletariat 
and to the peasantry has been demonstrated by the bloody trail 
that has marked its advance through the generations. Capitalist 
rationalization of production since the war has afforded new and 
striking illustrations of nHhless exploitation of the workers and 
merciless economic destruction of tt^ peasant masses, within the 
imperialist countries and, especially, in the dependencies and 
colonies. Only he who is blind or lets himself be deluded by the 
Social-Democratic camouflaging of present-day capitalist reali- 
ties can fail to see the pressure applied everywhere toward the 
introduction of a longer working day combined with a reduction 
of real wages. 

The decrease in the numbers of the proletariat, which is not 
only relative, but in many countries absolute; the growth of 
unemployment; the genuinely fascist measures for suppression 
of the revolutionary organizations of the working class ; the dis- 
possession of small property owners, and of the peasants, which 
is accomplished by inflation, by shifting to their shoulders un- 
bearable burdens of taxation, and through high protective tariffs, 
has been wantonly practiced in our day in all capitalist countries. 

This makes it particularly necessary for us to bring out force- 
fully the principles that determine the relationship between 
socialist industrialization in the Soviet Union and the proletariat 
and poor and middle peasantry. 

The Soviet economic policy aims at a continuous numeric^ 
growth of the proletariat, at shorter working hours, and at a 
steady increase in real wages and improvement in the economic 
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and cultinral standards of the working class, from year to year. 
At the same time it tends to raise the standards of the poor and 
middle peasants ; to bring about a greater equality the standards 
of living in both city and country and to bridge the chasm that 
has separated them for centuries. The union between the city 
(of the socialist proletariat) and the country (of the poor and 
middle peasants who are passing through a profound transforma- 
tion in their modes of production and social standards), finds 
expression not only in the course of the country's production, 
but also in the projected improvement in the standard of living 
of the proletariat and the peasantry. Those two objectives are 
inseparable links in the chain of socialist industrialization of 
the Soviet Union. 

Finally, a matter of tremendous interest both in principle and 
in practical application is that of the relation between socialist 
industrialization and the Soviet policies in regard to the problem 
of nationalities. The triumphal march of capitalist civilization 
has been marked by the graves of colonial peoples given over to 
total destruction and the wanton looting of entire continents. 
At the present time, too, the capitalist world is in a permanent 
state of colonial warfare, waged to gain access to backward coun- 
tries and peoples for the purpose of exploitation. Indeed, the 
peace treaties which terminated the Imperialist War of 1914-1918 
have placed the defeated civilized countries in the condition of 
dependent and almost semi-colonial states. 

This background of capitalist colonial policies serves to put 
into even greater relief the treatment which is accorded, under the 
Soviet economic and social system, to the economically backward 
regions of the country and the nationalities that were oppressed 
under the tsarist regime. The record of the Soviet State in deal- 
ing with the problem of nationalities is a matter of general knowl- 
edge. The political, economic, and cultural advance of the back- 
ward peoples and nationalities in the Soviet Union, which has 
been accomplished through the Soviet economic policies, has 
found a powerful echo in the tempestuous rise of the national- 
Vevolutionary movement in the eastern colonial countries. The 
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Five-Year Plan of economic development' sets further and ■wider 
objects for that advance. The concrete lirovisions of the Plan, 
which will be found in subsequent pages, ■will show to what 
extent the entire economic program has taken into account those 
national policies which have made the Soviet State a point of 
attraction for all oppressed nationalities of the world. 

These are the outstanding objects of the So^viet program of 
socialist industrialization, which is the foundation of the economic 
policies and of the reconstruction program for the present period. 
Every unprejudiced reader will see how closely these objects are 
interrelated, and to what extent they proceed logically from the 
October Revolution and the revolutionary teachings of Leninism. 
It is not necessary to emphasize the fact that this program of 
socialist industrialization, as ■well as the program of socialist 
development as a ■whole, requires 'd most extensive advance of 
scientific knowledge and a complete assimilation of the highest 
achievements of modern science and’ technique. Indeed, it is only 
socialist economy, organized and run in accordance with a general 
plan, that for the first time in history affords the possibility of 
a scientific economic policy and boundless opportunities for the 
unhindered advancement of human knowledge. 

As has been stated above, this concept of socialist industriali- 
zation as the guiding principle of Soviet economic policy was 
fully evolved during the period from 1925 to 1928 ; and chiefiy 
at the XIV and XV Congresses of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. Those meetings were of enormous interest and 
of altogether exceptional importance in defining the means of 
socialist development in the Soviet Union. It was not a simple 
matter. A tremendous intellectual effort and a strenuous politiral 
struggle were required before this program of socialist indus- 
trialization won general recognition as the guiding principle of 
constructive work; and became the most popular idea among the 
masses of the people. 

Theoretical clarification had first to be achieved. To dear the 
road for the program of socialist industrialization it had to be 
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swept clear of the so-called ‘^agrarization^’ • ideas. This work 
was performed chiefly during the period of the XIV Congress 
of the Communist Party, that is, in 1925 and 1926. It was the 
program of those who favored the greatest effort being put on 
the development of agriculture before industry that such advance 
be secured by doing away with all that interfered with the 
growth of large peasant holdings. They wished to export large 
quantities of agricultural products, increasing on this basis eco- 
nomic intercourse with the capitalist world and" utilizing the 
resources of western industrial countries to provide the initial 
technical equipment for peasant agriculture. Proceeding from 
this Arm foundation, they would build up industry, step by step. 
This “agrarian’’ conception was evolved by such ideologists of 
the upper kulak groups as Professor Kondratyev, Albert’Wein- 
stein. Professor Makarov, and others. Their ideology also gained 
a foothold in certain groups within the Communist Party, as was 
particularly shown by the famous utterances of Shanin, who put 
forth very bluntly, on the eve of the XIV Party Congress, the 
outline of precisely this economic policy for the Soviet Union. 
It is perfectly obvious that these ideas reflected only the interests 
of the capitalist top of village society, the kulaks ; and that they 
would inevitably lead to the helplessness of the Soviet Union in 
the face of the imperialist industrial countries. Thus they en- 
danger the conquests of the October Revolution. That is why 
the XIV Congress of the Communist Party crushingly defeated 
those “agrarization” views and formulated a comprehensive in- 
dustrialization program as the basic economic policy of the Soviet 
Union. Socialist industry, and it alone, is the leading factor in 
the development of the productive forces of the country. This 
is. particularly true of the advance of agriculture. But if this 
is so, then the way of agricultural progress is not through capi- 
talist farming ; but through the socialist reorganization of peasant 
economy on the basis of large state farms, collectivization of the 
bulk of small and middle peasant holdings, the establishment of 

* The concept of encouraging strong individual farming as a basis for 
securing the means for socialist industrialization in the cities, delaying the 
socialization of agriculture until a more or less indefinite future. — Ed, 
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machine and tractor stations, and so on; This is precisely .the 
road followed by the Soviet economic policy. 

Also of very great importance in defining the trend of Soviet 
economic development has been the struggle against Trotskyism, 
both theoretical and political. The Trotskyist attacks against the 
economic policies adopted by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union were supposed to have been dictated from a “Left’’ 
standpoint. It was alleged that the pace of industrialization as 
adopted was not fast enough, and that the resources of the 
peasantry w^e not being sufficiently utilized for purposes of 
industrialization. The Trotskyists came out as partisans of super- 
industrialization. It is in their group that Preobrazhensky’s 
famous theory of the “law of primary socialist accumulation’’ 
originated; this treated the peasantry as a kind of colonial “hin- 
terland’’ for the socialist city and soueialist industrialization. 

It is well known that the struggle against Trotskyism went 
on for a number of years and culminated, at the XV Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, in 1927, in a 
decisive defeat for its ideas as well as its organizational ventures. 

What was it that the Communist Party was defending in the 
struggle with Trotskyism over the trend of economic policies and 
the industrialization of the country ? Why were the demands of 
the Trotskyists for speeding the pace of industrialization unac- 
ceptable? The answer is obvious. The Communist Party in its 
struggle against Trotskyism was defending the integrity of the 
worker-peasant bloc, which, according to Lenin’s teachings and 
the experience of proletarian revolutions, is essential to the 
preservation of the dictatorship of the proletariat; and, conse- 
quently, for socialist development in the U.S.S.R. While the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union uncompromisingly rejects all 
attempts of the kulak ideologists of “ agrarization ” to force 
upon the country any other economic policy than that of socialist 
industrialization, it also combats, with no less energy, all Trotsky- 
ist or semi-Trotskyist tendencies toward super-industrialization, 
which ignore the importance of maintaining and strengthening 
the union between the proletariat and the poor and middle peas- 
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antry. Such division would mean finally the disarmament of the 
So^et Union in the face of capitalism. It took the exceptionally 
ignorant correspondent of the Rigaer Bundscha/ii (in his article 
for May 8, 1929) to describe the Five-Year Plan as a ‘‘struggle 
against the peasantry’’ and to define “its object’’ as that of 
“depriving the peasants of the fruits of their revolutionary 
conquests, and restoring large-scale land ownership in Communist 
hands.’’ Truly there is no limit to human stupidity. 

Finally, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is at the 
present time combating the so-called Right deviation within its 
own ranks, and in economic construction generally. This struggle 
is closely and directly related to the problem of the trend of 
economic policy, the pace of socialist industrialization, and the 
tempo of socialist reorganization of peasant economy. The Right 
deviation is an opportunist, movement. It regards the present 
pace of industrialization as decided upon, as too fast and as 
overtaxing the strength of the country. In matters of agricultural 
policy it vacillates between that of socialist reorganization, 
through the building up of state and collective farms, and that 
of encouraging strong individual farming. It underestimates the 
class resistance which the capitalist top of the peasantry is 
already carrying on against socialist industrialization and so- 
cialist reconstruction of village life. As regards the union between 
city and country, the Right Wing stubbornly sticks to the 
commercial form which was characteristic of the initial stage of 
the New Economic Policy. It underestimates the opportunities 
already available for organizing that union on the basis of pro- 
duction. It also fails to realize the influence which the new forms 
of city-country co-operation are bound to exert upon the entire 
trend of agricultural production and upon the social evolution 
of village life. 

Like every opportunist trend in socialism, the Right Wing, 
through its vacillations, is inevitably and abjectively converted 
by conditions into a hindrance to the up-building of socialism 
and the strengthening of the proletarian dictatorship. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the danger of such tendencies concurrently 
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with the great efforts of socialist conatmction now under way 
in the Soviet Union, in spite of the desperate resistance of the 
capitalist elements within the country and the growing aggres- 
siveness of the great imperialist powers. This is why the same 
XVI Conference of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
which ratified the Five-Year Plan of economic development, also 
declared the struggle against the deviation to the Right to be an 
immediate practical task in the U.S.S.R. — ^the essential prerequi- 
site for the success of the Five-Year Plan. This Plan of great 
works and of socialist advance along the whole front cannot be 
successfully carried out unless the opportunist Bight Wing 
in the Communist Party and in Soviet political life is defeated 
and disarmed. 

Thus we may conclude our necessarily brief introductory re- 
marks on the general trend and the guiding ideas of economic 
development of the U.S.S.R. It is only in the light of these gen- 
eral principles of socialist construction that a correct view may 
be gained of the concrete facts, figures, estimates and calcula- 
tions of the economic and cultural progress of the Soviet Union, 
to the consideration of which we now proceed. 



Chapter IV 


PROSPECTS. OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

W E shall turn now to a consideration of the concrete 
prospects of industrial development in the U.S.S.R. in 
accordance with the general lines of Soviet economic policy re- 
ferred to in a former chapter. To avoid mere gratuitous state- 
rnents, we shall have to undertake an extended excursion into the 
various branches of Soviet industry and into the vast and numer- 
ous economic regions which compose the Soviet Union. This is the 
only way in which we will be enabled to visualize clearly and 
concretely the tremendous magnitude of the task of industrial 
development upon which tl\e Soviet Union has embarked. First, 
however, it will be necessary to introduce the subject with a few 
general remarks which illustrate the way in which the general 
lines of economic policy are embodied in the actual plans for 
economic development. 

1. GENERAL TRENDS OP CAPITAL INVESTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL 

ECONOMY 

There is no better indication of the general nature of economic 
development than the trend of capital investments and the re- 
sulting changes in the organic composition of the basic capital 
of the country. It is for this reason that the pivotal part of the 
entire Five-Year Plan, which will make considerable progress 
in the conversion of the Soviet Union from a primarily agrarian 
into a predominantly industrial country, is the program of con- 
struction and the plan of capital investments. The extent and 
distribution of capital investments is the national economy as a 
whole ; the resulting changes in the structure of the basic capital 
of the country; the establishment — on the basis of the capital 
investment policy — of a new inter-relation between industry and 
agriculture, between city and country, socialized and private 

67 
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economy; and, finally, the nature of the technological methods 
to be applied during the course of capital construction, compose 
the cycle of problems which first present themselves in the gen- 
eral evaluation of the prospects for the industrial development 
of any country. 

At this point it is necessary to check up on the correlation 
between the general politico-economic objectives and the com- 
putations as embodied in the concrete economic plans. A short 
time ago the Soviet Union completed five years of life and de- 
velopment without Lenin. These were the difScult years during 
which the process of economic rehabilitation was concluded and 
the first steps were taken toward the solution of the problems 
of reconstruction. A comparison between the rate and structure 
of the capital investments in the national economy for the elapsed 
five-year period, 1923-1924 to 1927-1928, inclusive, and that laid 
out (and already partly realized) for the five-year period be- 
tween 1928-1929 and 1932-1933 is ejrtremely enlightening. Such 
a comparison shows new forces and new potentialities arising 
in the U.S.S.R. The capital investments in the national economy 
expressed in the current prices of the respective years (i.e., tak- 
ing into account the 50 per cent reduction in construction costs 
expected during the five-year period between 1928-1929 to 1932- 
1933) for the two periods are as follows : 

Capital Investments in the U.S.S.R. 

1923-1924 to 1928-1929 to 
1927-1928 1932-1933 


(billions of rubles) 

Total investments in the national economy 26.5 64.6 * 

Of this amount, in 

Industry 4.4 16.4 

Electrification (central electric stations 

only) 0.8 3.1 

Transportation (including capital re- 
pairs) . . . . : 2.7 10.0 

Agriculture (including investment by the 

peasantry) 15.0 23.2 


* Subsequent checking of the computations of the Five-Year Plan and 
the work upon the control figures of 1929-1930 shows that the general ex- 
tent of capital investments during the five-year period, 1028-1929 to 1932- 
1933, will be considerably greater, chiefly on account of the extension of 
capital investments in industry and agriculture. 
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These figures are eloquent. They indicate the new and greatly 
increased scale of industrial development in the U.S.S.R. 

It should be reiterated that the elapsed five-year period was 
occupied primarily with the solution of the problems of rehabili- 
tation, barely making a start toward the reconstruction of the 
national economy. Whatever the specific difficulties of the elapsed 
period, it was faced with comparatively elementary and simple 
tasks, which were accomplished almost entirely on the founda- 
tion of the old basic capital of the country. New construction 
projects were neither numerous nor extensive. It is entirely dif- 
ferent with regard to the new five-year period, the first year of 
which (1928-1929) has been concluded. Total capital invest- 
ments mil increase two and one-half times ; investments in state 
industry, electrification, and transportation almost four' times. 
Furthermore, the new five-year period comes in the initial and, 
therefore, the most difficult phase of the new construction period. 
Not only is the constructiomfront immensely extending, not only 
is the number of construction projects rapidly growing, but the 
construction tasks themselves are becoming much more compli- 
cated. A great program of new construction and the immense 
tasks of rebuilding and re-equipping old establishments, which in 
most cases amounts practically to erecting them anew — mark the 
present five-year period. At this time almost the entire industrial 
output is coming from the old establishments. At the end of the 
five-year period, no less than 35 per cent of the entire indus- 
trial output of the couptry will come from newly constructed 
enterprises, not including those that have been almost entirely 
reconstructed and re-equipped. 

The realization of this program of capital investments will 
bring about changes in the organic composition of the basic capi- 
tal of the country, reflecting fully the trend of the development 
of the productive forces along the lines of socialist industrializa- 
tion; i.e., reflecting the general lines of Soviet economic policy. 
The following figures indicate clearly how the growth of the 
basic capital of industry and of central electric stations is out- 
distancing aU other forms of basic capital. The basic capital in 
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the different divisions of the national economy is computed, at 
1925-1926 prices (in order to eliminate the effect of changes in 
the price level). 

Distribution of Basic Capttal in the U.S.S.R. by Industries 

Ratio of 1932-33 

1927-1928 1932-1933 to 1927-28 
(billions of rubles) (percentages) 

Total basic capital 70.2 127.8 182.1 

Of this, in 

Industry 8.6 25.8 300.0 

Central power plants 1.0 5.3 530.0 

Railroad transportation... 10.1 16.9 167.4 

Agriculture 28.7 38.9 135.5 

Urban housing 13.1 18.5 141.0 

This ffow of the basic capital of the country, embodying as it 
does the Soviet economic policy, will at the end of the five-year 
period substantially change the organic composition of the basic 
capital by greatly increasing the relative importance or the share 
of industrial capital. The structure of the basic capital of the 
country is shown in the following table, giving its distribution 
among the major divisions of the national economy in percen- 
tages of the total, at the end of the respective years. 

Distribution of Basic Capital in the U.S.S.R. by Industries 

1927-1928 1932-1933 


(percentages) 


Total basic capital 

Of this, in 

Industry 

100.0 

100.0 

14.0 

22.8 

Electrification (central 

electric 


stations) 

1.4 

4.1 

Transportation 

16.6 

17.2 

Agriculture 

41.0 

30.4 

Urban housing 

17.2 

12.0 

Other branches 

9.8 

13.5 


This table shows quite clearly the trend toward industrializa- 
tion and the strengthened position which industry is gaining 
within the Soviet economic system. 

Finally, there is another structural index of decisive signifi- 
cance for the Soviet system — the distribution of the basic capital 
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of the country among the various social sectors of the national 
economy. The very fact that the share of the basic capital in 
state and co-operative industry is increasing, signifies the 
strengthening of the position of the socialized sector within tiie 
general economic structure of the country. The following changes 
are expected to take place within this five-year period in the 
relative shares of the respective social sectors in the total basic 
capital of the country. 

Distribution or Basic Capital in the U.S.S.R. by Social Sbotobs * 

1927-1928 1932-1933 


(percentages) 


Total basic capital 

. . 100.0 

100.0 

State enterprises 

. . 51.0 

63.6 

Co-operative enterprises . . . 

1.7 

5.3 

Private enterprises 

. . . 47.3 

31.1 


So much for the general trends of the rate of capital invest- 
ments and the changes in the organic composition of the basic 
capital of the national economy. It is apparent that these trends 
correspond fully to the general course of Soviet economic policy, 
the fundamental theses of which were given in a preceding 
chapter. It is impossible to overestimate the significance of these 
changes, showing as they do the fundamental shiftings in the 
economic basis of the Soviet Union and marking an epochal mile- 
stone in the industrialization of the country. 

Some general remarks should also be made concerning the 
policy of the U.S.S.Ri with regard to technical methods and 

* The latest available figures of new capital investments in socialized 
(state and cooperative) and private sectors are as follows: 


New Capital Investments 

Socialized Industry 

Private Industry 

(millions of rubles) 

(millions of rubles) 

1926-1927 

1,270. 

63. 

1927-1928 

1,614. 

2,046. 

64. 

1928-1929 

66. 

1929-1930 

4,276. 

61. 

Per cent change in 1929-1930 
as compared with 1926-1927 

235% 

—19% 


These fibres indicate a much more rapid decline of the relative impor- 
tance of the private sector in the national economy of the U.S.S.R. than 
originally contemplated by the Five-Year Plan. — Ed. 
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equipment. This very complicated and . important subject 'de- 
mands separate treatment, including a consideration of all the 
technical questions involved. Here we wish to emphasize only 
those indices which are characteristic of the changes in the 
power utilization of the country and in the replacement of man- 
with mechanical-power. For it is precisely in this field, more than 
in any other, that the Soviet Union has lagged behind the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, and it is precisely here that gigantic 
strides must be made in order to accomplish the task of reaching 
and exceeding the level reached by the advanced modern capi- 
talist countries. To be sure, the figures quoted below showing the 
available primary horsepower, are stiU quite low. The supply 
of primary horsepower is still much lower than that which such 
giants of capitalism as the United States already have at their 
disposal. In the United States the "available mechanical horse- 
power per individual worker is eleven times as great as in the 
U.S.S.R. However, the indicated tempo of development in equip- 
ping labor with mechanical power is sufficient to guarantee the 
overcoming of this deficiency. The entire structure of the supply 
of primary horsepower in the U.S.S.R. in the present five-year 
period shows a definite trend in the direction of an increased 
importance for mechanical power in relation to the total power 
consumption ; and an increased importance for electrical in rela- 
tion to the total mechanical power. This substantially changes the 
problem of equipping man-power with mechanical power. The 
following basic index numbers speak for themselves : 


Meohaihoal Poweb in Majob Bbancheb of National Economy 


I. Mantjfaotubino Indubtbt (Census 
Industry) 

A. Man-Power 

1927-1928 

1932-1933 

Ratio of 
1932-1933 
to 

1927-1928 
(in p.c.) 

1. Number of workers (thousands) . . . 

2,602 

3,260 

124.9 

2. Working hours per year per worker 

3. Total number of man-hours (mil- 

1,963 

1,794 

91.9 

lions) 

6,082 

6,831 

114.7 
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Meohanioal Power in Major Branohes of National Economy — OonVd 


Ratio of 
1932-1933 
to 

1927-1928 1932-1933 1927-1928 

B. Mechanical Power (in p.c.) 

1. Capacity of all motors (thousands 

.of kilowatts) 2,650 6,200 243.1 

2. Total consumption of mechanical 

power (millions of kilowatts) . . . 6,300 15,200 241.3 

Of this, in electric power 

(millions of kilowatts) 3,130 11,700 373.8 

C. Ratio of Mechanical Power to 
Total Power Consumption 

1. Capacity of motors (number of kilo- 

watts per worker) 

2. Output of mechanical power per 

worker (kilowatt-hours) 

Of this, in electric power 
( kilowatt-hours ) 

3. Total output of mechanical power 

per worker (kilowatt-hours) . . . 

Of this, in electric power 
(kilowatt-hours) 

II. Railroad Transportation 

A. Man-Power 

1. Number of workers (thousands) . . . 

2. Working hours per year per worker 

3. Total number of man-hours (in 

millions) 

B. Mechanical Power 

1. Capacity of all motors (thousands 

of kilowatts ) 

2. Total consumption of mechanical 

power (millions of kilowatts) . . 

C. Ratio of Mechanical- Power to 

Total Power Consumption 

1. Capacity of motors (number of 

kilowatts per worker) 6.0 

2. Output of mechanical power per 

man-hour (kilowatt-hours) 2.60 

3. Total consumption of mechanical 
■ power per worker (kilowatt- 

hours) 4,032 

III. Agriculture 

A. Man -Power 

1. Number of workers (millions) 64,700 70,300 108.7 

B. Other Power (exclusive of 

man-power ) 

1. Draft animals (billions of kilowatt- 

hours) ./. 19.20 22.30 116.1 


8.8 146.7 

3.24 167.3 

6,250 155.0 


.98 

1.91 

194.8 

1.24 

2.61 

.210.6 

.62 

2.10 

324.2 

2,421 

4,677 

193.2 

1,203 

3,600 

299.3 


992 

960 

96.8 

1,950 

1,925 

98.7 

1,935 

1,850 

95.6 


6,000 

8,400 

140.0 

4,000 

6,000 

150.0 
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Mechanical Power in Major Branches op National iIconomy — Oemt*d 

Ratio of 
1932-1933 
to 



1927-1928 

1932-1933 

1927-1028 
(in p.c.) 

2. Mechanical power (billions of kilo- 

watt-hours) 

1.745 

5,20 

289.0 

a. In land cultivation 

.71 

3.24 

456.3 

b. In cottage industry 

1.035 

1.96 

189.4 

Of this, in electric power 

.035 

.21 

600.0 

Total other power 

C. Ratio of Mechanical Power to 

20.945 

27.60 

131.3 

Total Power Consumption 

1. Total animal and mechanical power 

per worker (kilowatt-hours) 

324.0 

391.0 

120.7 

Of this, in total mechanical 

power 

27.0 

74.0 

274.1 

. Of this, in electric power .... 

.54 

3.0 

556.6 


The extensive industrial construction which is discussed be- 
low is, in the final analysis, really devoted to the solution of 
the problem of increasing the mechanical power available for 
labor in every division of industrial and agricultural activity. 

A characteristic and extremely important feature of the policy 
of the XJ.S.S.R. with regard to technical methods and equipment 
is the definite tendency toward erection of huge electro-chemical- 
metallurgical combines and, in general, to an extensive consoli- 
dation of industries, provided always that methods of utmost 
specialization, standardization and mass production are applied. 
These gigantic industrial enterprises embody at once the most 
advanced technical achievements and, what is even more im- 
portant, the great advantages of organized and planned economy. 
The nationalization of land and mineral resources and the so- 
cialist character of the industrial construction open up opportu- 
nities here for rational and planned organization of consolidated 
industrial enterprises which are entirely out of the range of 
capitalist society. The consolidated electro-chemical-metallurgical 
plant at Dnieprostroy ; the combined coal, coke, metallurgical and 
chemical works in the Donetz Basin; a similar, but even more 
extensive consolidation of plants in the Ural region (where there 
are available, in addition to coal, iron, chemicals, timber and non- 
ferrous metals) ; the erection of an immense consolidated electro- 
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chemical plant in the Central Industrial Region^ which will re- 
ceive its power supply from the Bobrikov central power plant — 
these are only the most significant milestones on the new road 
of technical development which the national economy of the 
U.S.S.R. has entered. 

Equally, and not merely from the social, but also from the 
technological point of view, great significance must be attached 
to the trend of agricultural policy and the plans laid down for 
agricultural reconstruction during the coming five-year period. 
The extended development of immense mechanized state farms, 
collective farms, and tractor stations in the regions of extensive 
agriculture, the organization of large-scale production of those 
industrial crops which, until now, were handled exclusively by 
scattered small holdings; the extensive program of irrigation 
and reclamation, are all expressions of a policy which will lead 
agriculture to a new technical level — a pioneering policy which 
has no analogy in the history of the world, and which puts its 
stamp on the entire process of economic construction. 

In the field of transportation and communication, the trend 
of technical development is toward an automobile industry, air- 
way transportation, radio and telephone communication, etc. In 
this field as well as in all other branches of economy the country 
faces the task of a large scale adoption of the most modern 
means of transportation and communication. This task is of 
especially great significance for the U.S.S.R. with its vast, almost 
endless stretches of territory. 

For the purposes of this discussion, these general remarks 
about the nature of the present policy of the U.S.S.R. with regard 
to technical methods and equipment are sufficient. The outlines 
of this policy will become more definite as we learn more about 
the concrete program of constaniction in the most important 
branches of industry as well as in the other divisions of national 
economy. 
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2. GEmBAIi TEEOn) OF INVESTllENXS IN SOQIAUST INDUSTTET 
AND THE RATE OF INDUSTBIAIj DEVELOPMENT 

As already indicated, the deternuning factor of socialist indus- 
trialization at the present stage of economic development of the 
I7.S.S.B. is the energetic and accelerated extension of the pro- 
duction of means of production. This is the only course open 
to the U.S.S.B. if she is to safeguard her independence in the 
face of the capitalist world, and if she is really to assure to 
industry a leading part in the socialist reconstruction of the 
entire national economy. This determines the general direction 
and nature of capital investments in the whole of state industry. 

According to the Five-Year Plan, the total amount of capital 
investments in large-scale state industry, i.e., in industry regu- 
lated by the Supreme Economic X^ouncil, is to be 13.5 billion 
rubles * (assuming a fifty per cent reduction in the cost of 
building materials). Of this total amount, group “A,” i.e,, pro- 
ducers’ goods industries, or heavy industry, is to absorb about 
10 billiou rubles; another 600 million rubles is to go for the 
organization of research and geological exploration, and group 
“B,” i.e., industries producing consumers’ goods, will take 
slightly less than 3 billion rubles. Thus more than 75 per cent 
of aU capital investments in industrial production is to go into 
heavy industry. 

The expenditures on state electrification, i.e., for the erection 
of regional electric power stations and high tension transmission 
lines during the five-year period, are to reach a total of over 
3 billion rubles. The grand total of capital investments in large- 
scale state industry, including electrification, but exclusive of 
small-scale production, which supplies about 30 per cent of all 
consumers’ goods, will accordingly reach about 17 billion rubles. 
Quite plainly, the entire increase in capital investments for the 
purpose of electrification should really be put down to the ac- 

* The indications are that this sum will be invested in four years in- 
stead of five; the allotment for 1029-1030 has been raised from 2.3 to 3.9 
billion rubles. — Bd. 
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count of heavy industry. Thus, slightly less than 40 per cent 
of all capital investments assigned for the socialized sector of 
the national economy will go to industry, raising its ‘‘specific 
weight’’ or share in the basic capital of the country from 14 per 
cent at the beginning of the period to 23 per cent at its end. 

So much for the computations of the Five-Year Plan. But 
there is already available the experience of the first year, 1928- 
1929, as well as the “control figures’’ (operating, plan) for 
1929-1930, the second year of the period. According to the con- 
trol figures, the total amount of capital investments in state 
industry and electrification is to amount in 1929-1930 to 4.3 
billion rubles, as against the 2.7 billion rubles contemplated by 
the Five-Year Plan. In other words, the capital investments in 
state industry during the second year of the five-year period 
will exceed by almost 1.6 billion rubles the amount projected by 
the Five-Year Plan. ' 

This provides food for thought for all those who, with a zeal 
worthy of a better cause, have filled the bourgeois press of 
Europe with a clamor about the alleged fantastic computations 
of the Five-Year Plan, its alleged artificially infiated indices, etc. 
On the contrary, the maximum, or as they are usually called, 
the “optimum” figures of the Five-Year Plan, proved to be 
below the actual tempo of construction as it is being carried 
on in real life. It follows that the general amount of capital 
investments in state industry during the five-year period will be 
substantially greater than the amount indicated above, but it 
would be premature at this time to venture any guess as to the 
extent by which it will be exceeded. It is enough to say that 
whatever the excess of capital investment may be, it will be 
directed mainly toward the further strengthening of the position 
of heavy industry. 

This tempo and trend of capital investments in industry is 
closely tied up with the production tasks assigned to industry. 
We shall take up these tasks in greater and more concrete detail 
later in connection with the analysis of the development plans 
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for each of the several branches of large-pcale industry. Jt is 
enough to note here that the output (weighted to eliminate 
the effect of price fluctuations) of large-scale state industry is 
to increase during the flve-year period 2.6 times, while the out- 
put of large-scale industry subject to regulation by the Supreme 
Economic Council is to increase about three times. In other 
words, the annual increase of industrial production is fixed by 
the Five-Year Plan at an average of about 20 per cent. Here, 
again, it will be illuminating to consider the Plan in the light 
of the experience of its first and second years. The year 1928- 
1929 is completed with an increase in industrial production, not 
of 21.4 per cent as contemplated by the Plan, but of 23.4 per 
cent. 'The calculations of the Five-Year Plan were based on a 
21.5 per cent increase in the industrial output during 1929-1930. 
But the control figures of the national economy, t.e., the economic 
plan of operations for 1929-1930, which were drawn up on the 
basis of aU additional investigations and computations, pro- 
vide for a growth of industrial output of over 32 per cent. So 
life checks the figures fixed by the Five-Year Plan, which, again, 
is worthy of careful consideration by our numerous critics and 
opponents. 

Why has the program of the Five-Year Plan been thus sur- 
passed t In the first place, the party and the Soviet Government 
made all their computations with the greatest caution, and the 
organizations charged with projecting the work were even more 
circumspect, bending perhaps a little too much to the side of 
conservatism. In addition, new forces and factors — ^the ever 
growing ei^emess on the part of the toiling masses — ^have en- 
tered into the arena oi economic construction in the Soviet 
Union. As a method of stimulating creative effort within the 
socialized sector, the rising wave of socialist rivalry has shown 
itself to be richer in positive results, even at this early stage, 
than could possibly have been expected. In the third place, at 
the initiative of the delegates to the Y All-Union Congress of 
Soviets, it was decided to adopt a regime of continuous produc- 
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tion f in all branches of state industry and administration. This 
makes possible not only a superior utilization of the basic capital 
of industry, but also the reduction of the operations of plants 
using obsolete or deteriorated equipment. It also paves the way 
for securing a greater reduction in the cost of production, a 
more rapid elimination of the goods famine, unemployment, etc. 

Finally, no little significance must be attached to the exposure 
and liquidation of counter-revolutionary sabotaging organiza- 
tions in some branches of Soviet industry. As was shown during 
the trial of the Donetz Basin mining engineers — ^which was made 
the pretext for brazen demonstrations against the Soviet Union 
in which the Social-Democracy of Western Europe shamefully 
joined hands with the bourgeoisie — the sabotaging efforts of the 
counter-revolutionists, coming froqj the ranks of those intellec- 
tuals who were among the highest technical personnel, consisted 
mainly in intentional underestimation of the productive capacity 
of the available basic capital,*in unreasonable and wasteful direc- 
tion of capital investments, and in disarranging the general 
course of the productive processes of the country. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the enormous signifi- 
cance, both theoretical and practical, of an annual growth of 
industrial production ranging between 20 and 30 per cent, and 
of the development of the productive forces and the welfare 
of the masses. The attainment of such a rate of growth for indus- 
trial production during the first and most difiScult phase of the 
reconstruction period, when many key projects have been barely 
started and many more are not yet in operation, supplies incon- 
trovertible evidence of the immense potentialities of planned 
economy organized on socialist principles. No capitalist country, 
however powerful, can cite a single case in its economic history 
of a similar rate of economic development, especially in the 
field of industry. Even less was any such rate of development 
ever known to Russia under the Tsars, when the increase in 

* An uninterrupted work-week with the rest days arranged on a stagger 
system. By April, 1930, over 1.6 million workers, or 63.4 per cent of the 
total in large-scale industry were employed on a 7-hour day under the 
continuous, 6-day week. — Ed, 
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industrial produotion never (even in periods of industrial ex- 
pansion after years of depression) exceeded 10 per cent per 
annum. 

To be sure, the tasks of industrial development in the TJ.S.S.R. 
cannot be measured on a merely quantitative basis, nor solely 
by the rate of growth of industrial output. They are also deter- 
mined by the quality of the industrial output and the cost of 
production. The Five-Year Plan has, as one of its basic problems, 
the urgent necessity of securing a systematic and continuous 
improvement of quality in all branches of industrial production. 
Another fundamental task of the Five-Year Plan, to the solu- 
tion of which all other questions of industrial development must 
be su]i)ordinated, is the reduction of production costs by no less 
than 35 per cent during the five-year period. It is well known 
that industrial production costs aye substantially higher in the 
Soviet Union than in the advanced capitalist countries. This 
condition arises not only from the ‘general industrial backward- 
ness of the Soviet Union : it is also a result of the different atti- 
tude toward the working class, wages and other obligations of 
industry to labor as compared with that of capitalist countries. 
But be that as it may, the problem of lowering production costs 
by at least 35 per cent, and in connection therewith, of prices 
on manufactured goods by not less than 25 per cent during the 
five-year period, is one of the most important and decisive tasks 
in the industrial development of the U.S.S.R. 

These are some of the more general introductory observations 
regarding the trend of industrial development and capital in- 
vestments in the Soviet Union. But only a study of the concrete 
production and construction tasks in each of the major branches 
of Soviet industry will enable us to form a true conception of 
the great tempo, size and difficulties of the industrial develop- 
ment carried on in the U.S.S.R. 

3. STATE ELECTRIFICATION 

Reference has already been made to the prominent position 
held by the problem of power in general, and of electrification 
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in particular, in Soviet economy. It is not accidental that the 
Soviets’ first great project of industrial development was the 
ten-year electrification plan. Nor is it merely accidental that in 
the present plan of economic development the power program 
and the plan for the erection of central state and regional electric 
stations tahe such a leading part. 

The capacity of all the electric stations of the country at the 
beginning of the five-year period, i,e., at the beginning of 1928- 
1929, amounted to 1.7 million kilowatts. Of this the state and 
regional electric stations accounted for slightly more than 500,000 
kilowatts. These central regional electric stations are entirely a 
product of the Soviet regime and of Lenin ’s electrification plan. 

The total production of electric power during 1927-1928 
amounted to 5.1 billion kilowatt-hours,* out of which about 
2 billion were produced by centrar electric stations. Prom this 
modest beginning, the electrification program starts on the course 
mapped out for it by the Pi^je-Year Plan. It is hardly necessary 
to emphasize how greatly the Soviet Union lags behind the ad- 
vanced countries of modern capitalism in this field, nor how 
really enormous are the problems it faces in order to liquidate 
this backwardness and to insure for electrification a decisive 
part in the country’s total supply of primary power. 

If we take into account the projected development of the 
national economy under the Pive-Year Plan, and the proportion 
of electrical to the total supply of available primary industrial 
power, it becomes plain that the supply of electrical power must 
reach at least 22 billion kilowatt-hours at the end of the period ; 
and that of the regional power stations 15 billion kilowatt-hours. 

The experience gained during the work on the economic plan 
for 1929-1930, i.e., for the second year of the period, shows that 
the Pive-Year Plan was prepared with great, perhaps even too 
great, circumspection, and that the actual course of economic 
development is proceeding at a quicker tempo than that con- 
templated by the Plan. As has already been pointed out, indus- 

* In 1928-1929 power production was 6.47 billion kilowatt-hours, of 
which central stations produced 2.4 billion . — Edy 
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trial output is to increase by more than 32 .per cent in 1929rl930 
as against the 21 per cent contemplated by the Five-Year Plan, 
while capital investments in industry alone will amount to 3.9 
billion rubles instead of the 2.3 billion rubles slated for the 
year when the Plan was drawn up. Construction is accelerated 
and the tempo of economic development increased. This can only 
lead to a further extension of the program of electrification and 
electric power production. 

It will, accordingly, be no exaggeration to say that the total 
output of electric power should increase by the end of this five- 
year period.by about 5 times. So much for the scope and difficulty 
of the task, the accomplishment of which demands that the 
capacity of the state and regional central electric stations of the 
Soviet Union be increased from 500,000 kilowatts at the begin- 
ning of the period to a minimum of 3 million kilowatts, according 
to the original computations (but 'more probably to 4 million 
kilowatts) at the end of the preseut period. More than 40 huge 
central electric stations will be under construction and most of 
them will be completed and put in operation during this five- 
year period. Correspondingly, the total length of high voltage 
transmission lines in the Soviet Union will increase during the 
five-year period from the present 3,000 kilometers to 13,000- 
15,000 kilometers, indicating an unswerving course toward the 
concentration of power production and the centralization of the 
supply of electric current to industrial establishments from 
regional power stations.* 

The total basic capital of the central electric stations in ex- 
istence in the Soviet Union at the beginning of the five-year 
period was estimated at about a billion rubles, making up only 
1.4 per cent of the total basic capital of the country. The execu- 
tion of the program of electrification as laid down in the Five- 
Year Plan will require an investment for the construction of 

* It is worth 7 of note that although the present output of electric cur- 
rent in the U.S.S.R. is only 6 per cent of that in the U.S.A., the Soviet 
Union already has under construction electric power stations with a 
capacity of 4.6 million kilowatts as compared with a 7-million kilowatt 
capacity of the stations under construction in the U.S.A. 
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regional electric stations of over 3 billion rubles, exclusive of 
the billion rubles to be expended for the construction of indus- 
trial power plants, raising the amount of the total basic capital 
of the central electric power plants to 4 billion rubles and of all 
power plants to 5 billion rubles. The proportion of fixed capital 
invested in the production of electric power will increase to 4.1 
per cent. But even at this time it is apparent that reality will 
surpass these calculations. 

The investments in electrification will reach approximately 25 
or 30 per cent of the total amount of all capital investments in 
industry, thus insuring that correlation which is the minimum 
necessary to serve industrial production with electrical power 
according to modern standards. Let us repeat. The experience 
of the first year and the carefully detailed program for the 
second year of the five-year period furnish incontrovertible proof 
that the program mapped ?out for the development of the pro- 
duction and supply of elecipic current will prove to be an under- 
estimation rather than an overestimation and will, according to 
all indications, be surpassed. 

It is also essential to consider the distribution of the program 
of electrification over the vast territory of the Soviet Union.* 
Only a concrete description of the distribution of electrical con- 
struction (as well as of other branches of industrial develop- 
ment) over the country can enable one to understand how wide 
a front is covered by the economic advance of the U.S.S.R. This 
distribution is also important from the point of view of the 
fuel problem of the U.S.S.R. and, in particular, from that of 
drawing the so-called local fuels into the general economic opera- 
tions of the country. These local fuels will in the future have to 
play a constantly increasing part in our fuel supply. 

In its briefest outline the geographical distribution of elec- 
trical development may be summarized as follows: 

The Central Industrial region, i.e., the Moscow manufacturing 
district, with its numerous large-scale metal, machine-building 
and textile establishments, its extensive handicraft production 

* See map of distribution of electric power plants on p. 340. — Bd. 
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and extensive agriculture, is scheduled to increase the capacity of 
its electric stations during the present five years from 280,000 
kilowatts in 1929-1930 to a million at the end of the period. 
Even at this rapid rate electrification in the Moscow district 
will hardly keep pace with industrial development. In regard to 
fuel supply the characteristic feature of this development lies 
in the fact that, of the total increase of 720,000 kilowatts in the 
capacity of the electrical power stations, almost two-thirds will 
depend upon the peat deposits near Moscow for fuel, while only 
one-third will be based on the exploitation of the coal deposits 
of the Moscow district. Thus, 750,000 kilowatts, or three-quarters 
of the total projected capacity of the electric stations of the 
Central Industrial Region, will employ fuel resources now idle 
— peat bogs and low grade coal deposits near Moscow. It should 
be added that the technical problems of utilizing these fuels may 
be considered as having been solvtd in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. / 

The outstanding projects in the development program for the 
Central Industrial Region are: 

(a) the erection of two central steam electric stations in 
Moscow, with a capacity of 80,000 kilowatts ; 

(b) the extension of the capacity of the recently constructed 
Kashira station from 12,000 to 150,000 or 250,000 kilowatts ; 

(c) construction of an electric power plant at Bobrikov, the 
fuel supply for which is to consist entirely of the neighboring 
Moscow coal, with an initial capacity of 150,000 kilowatts and an 
ultimate capacity of 300,000 kilowatts ; 

(d) increasing the capacity of the Shatura power plant from 
92,000 to 136,000 kilowatts ; 

(e) extending the capacity of the Moscow municipal electric 
stations from 100,000 to 200,000 kilowatts; 

(f) completion of the great Ivanovo-Voznesensk electric sta- 
tion, with a capacity of 90,000 kilowatts ; 

(g) extension of the Balakhna station near Nizhni-Novgorod 
to a; capacity of 150,000 kilowatts. 
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In addition, work will probably be started during the period 
on a large power plant utilizing peat, at Tver. 

The Leningrad regiony with its highly developed fine machine- 
building, ship-building, textile, chemical and other industries, is 
scheduled to increase the capacity of its electric stations from 
200,000 kilowatts, at the beginning of the present period, to 
about 500,000 kilowatts at its end. It should not be overlooked 
that in pre-revolutionary times Leningrad depended for its fuel 
supply on coal imported, primarily, from Great Britain. Even 
to a greater extent than the Central Industrial Region, Lenin- 
grad suffers from the long haul involved in supplying coal from 
the Donetz Basin. Therefor^, the problem of developing the pro- 
duction of electric power in .the Leningrad region from local 
fuel sources is one of the most pflBcult as well as one of the most 
important economic tasks of the Soviet Union. 

The extension of the capiicity of the electric stations of the 
Leningrad region under tl^provisions of the Plan will be ac- 
complished by means ofT^ 

(a) increasing the capacity of the Krasny Oktyabr station 
from 20,000 to 110,000 kilowatts; 

(b) extending the municipal electric power plant capacity 
from 84,000 to 140,000 kilowatts ; 

(c) constructing two central steam electric stations with a 
capacity of 50,000 kilowatts; 

(d) erecting a great hydro-electric power plant on the Svir 
River with an initial capacity of 150,000 kilowatts. 

Even so, the Leningrad region is bound to experience a 
serious shortage in the supply of electric power. This condition 
not only eliminates any thought of a reduction in the program 
of electrification, it also means that every possible effort must 
be made to increase its tempo. There is no doubt that a more 
rapid pace of electrification than projected will actually occur. 

The Ukraine, malicious slanders of the White Guards of the 
Petlura and similar groups to the contrary notwithstanding, will 
be the scene of a mighty general industrial development, and 
particularly of an extensive electrification program during the 
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five-year period. The capacity of the existing Ukrainian central 
electric stations is estimated at the insignificant total of 20,000 
kilowatts (exclusive, however, of the rather large number of 
power plants at industrial establishments). At the end of the 
five-year period the capacity of the regional electric power sta- 
tions, including the powerful Dnieprostroy hydro-electric station 
with its initial capacity of 330,000 kilowatts, alone will total 

656.000 kilowatts. These concise but impressive figures bear more 
effective testimony than any long-winded argument to the real 
trend and tempo of the industrial development of the Ukraine. 

The section presenting the greatest difficulties in regard to 
electric power supply, not merely in the Ukraine, but in the 
entire Soviet Union, is the Donetz Basin, which will practically 
double its output of coal and ravjidly develop its metallurgical, 
chemical and metal-working industries: At present, the aggre- 
gate capacity of all power plants of tjKe Donetz Basin (including 
industrial plant installations) is estimated at 190,000 kilowatts, 
to be increased by the end of the fiVe* years to a minimum of 

380.000 kilowatts. The capacity of the recently erected Shte- 
rovka plant will be extended from 20,000 to 150,000 kilowatts. 
At the same time a new plant will be built at Zuyeva with a 
capacity of 100,000 kilowatts. It is also planned to inter-connect 
the transmission lines of the electric power stations of the Dnie- 
prostroy and the Donetz Basin, f.e., to merge the power resources 
of these two giants of Soviet industry. In addition to the power 
development in this mining and metallurgical district, there will 
be completed in the Ukraine during this period two other central 
electric power plants, one in Kharkov with a capacity of 66,000 
kilowatts, and another in Kiev with a capacity of 44,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The Ural region, with its high grade iron ores, its non-ferrous 
metals, and its chemical and forest-product industries, has at 
present an insignificant electrical power capacity. Yet enormous 
tasks have been assigned to it in the way of production and 
general development. The Ural is accordingly one of the most 
important, difficult and strategic sections with regard to electrifi- 
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cat^n. The Five-Year Plan provides for the erection in this 
regibn of the Chelyabinsk electric power plant with a capacity 
of 1^,000 kilowatts, the extension of the Kiselev electric station 
to Rapacity of 66,000 kilowatts, the construction of an electric 
j^ower plant in the Central Ural district, with a capacity of 

50.000 kilowatts, to use peat or the flue gases from the fur- 
naces of the metallurgical plants; and, finally, work which will 
probably be started on the erection of a large hydro-electric 
station at the confluence of the Kama and Pechora Rivers, with 
a capacity of 150,000 kilowatts. The very difficult and complex 
problems of modernizing the Ural industrial region can be solved 
only on the basis of the outlined electrification program. The 
actual trend of industr^aj dcTOlopment and the urgent produc- 
tion tasks assigned by/^he cwantry to the Urals, will in all 
probability force a mdre? r^id expansion, both in the general 
industrial development andf jLa the electrification program, than 
that which the Five-Year if Ian provides for the region. 

The Northern Caucasiti^ region, with its center at Rostov, 
embracing the vast and^nflh agricultural districts of the Kuban 
and the northern slopes of the Caucasian mountain range, which 
is one of the richest sections of extensive agriculture, also enters 
the present five-year period with an extensive program for 
electrification. At present this region has no central electric 
power plants. At the end of the period the aggregate capacity 
of such power plants will amount to 200,000 kilowatts. Of this 
the Shakhtinska power plant will supply 66,000 kilowatts; the 
Nesvietayev station in the eastern part of the Donetz Basin, 

44.000 kilowatts; the Baksan hydro-electric plant, 25,000 kilo- 
watts ; the Kisel-Don hydro-electric station, 22,000 kilowatts, and 
the Krasnodar and Novorossisk regional electric stations, 22,000 
kilowatts each. This accelerated electrification of such a predomi- 
nantly agricultural region as the Northern Caucasus is linked, 
on the one hand, with the development of the chemical industry, 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery and manufacturing 
industries using agricultural raw materials; and, on the other, 
with the tasks of socialist reconstruction of the agriculture of 
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the region. At the beginning of the Civil War the region .;v7as 
called the ‘‘Russian Vendee.”* At present it is carrying to 
realization the building of large-scale socialist grain factorijps as 
well as extensive collectivization. 

The Central and Lower Volga regions will be marked in the 
present five-year period by relatively slight electrification. Here 
will be constructed the Stalingrad electric power plant with a 
capacity of 66,000 kilowatts. The capacity of the Saratov plant 
will be doubled, and it is more than probable that another, with 
a capacity of 75,000 kilowatts, will be constructed if it should 
prove economically feasible to utilize the shale resources as fuel. 
The modesty of this program of electrification on the Volga is 
explained by the fact that so farjf’j so^ijtion has been found for 
the fuel problem in this economi^regi m. rich as it is in all other 
respects. There is no doubt that i?^ ibne perspective of further 
development this great peasant rmT will see great industrial 
works rising on its banks. The Stalingrad tractor plant,** the 
Nizhni-Novgorod automobile wOtks the Nizhni-Novgorod 
paper mill are the milestones already eiected to mark this ap- 
proaching development. But final realization of this perspective 
development will take place only when the Volga-Don canal, to 
be started during this five-year period, will have been con- 
structed, making the rich fuel resources of the eastern anthracite 
zone of the Donetz Basin available to the Volga region through 
cheap water transportation. 

For Siberia, with its inexhaustible natural resources and its 
immense reserves of black and white coal, a comparatively modest 
program of electrification has been set. It embraces the erection 
of only two electric power stations in the Kuznetz Basin, with a 
capacity of 44,000 kilowatts each. The mighty Siberian rivers 
would themselves be able to supply water power for many million 

* During the French Revolution the peasantry of the Vend4e under the 
influence of the clergy and the nobles supported the counter-revolutionary 
movement. The White Armies of Glener^ Denikin and other monarchist 
leaders operated in the iNTorthern Caucasus with the Don region as their 
center for a period of time during the Civil War. — Ed. 

** The Stalingrad tractor plant was completed at the beginning of June, 
1030, and the first tractor was run off the conveyor on June 17. — Ed. 
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kilowatts. The immense Kuznetz Basin, whose coal reserves ex- 
eeeoU^y almost five times those of the Donetz Basin, also consti- 
tute kn inexhaustible source of power, not merely for Siberia 
\but ;^r a considerable part of the entire Soviet Union. But the 
large-scale industrial development of this region and, accord- 
ingly, its more extensive electrification, is beyond the boundaries 
of the present period. 

The Republics of Central Asia, bordering on China, Afghanis- 
tan and Persia and composing the cotton belt of the Soviet 
Union, will erect during this five-year period, a number of small 
electric power plants with an aggregate capacity of 50,000 kilo- 
watts. These installations will be linked mainly with the irriga- 
tion projects of this regies*. ; 

Transcaucasia will double the present capacity of 

its electric stations (prac'tiH'^iy all of which are hydro-electric 
developments on mountain irivers), raising it to over 200,000 
kilowatts. The most interes^gg developments here will be: the 
Rion electric station near* Kulais, with a capacity of 40,000 
kilowatts, which is being cdnstructed primarily for the purpose 
of electrifying the section of the Tiflis-Batum railroad crossing 
the mountain summit of Suram; the Dsoragat electric power 
plant (20,000 kilowatts) in the Armenian mountains. This 
latter station together with those of Kanakir (20,000 kilowatts), 
Leninakan and Erivan will make up the so-called electric ring 
of Armenia. Let those Armenian and Georgian emigres, who 
never tire of making tearful appeals to the League of Nations 
concerning the alleged oppression and ruin of Transcaucasia 
by the Bolsheviks, speak now ! 

These are the major regional projects of electrification in the 
U.S.S.R. during this five-year period. Side by side with the 
powerful centers of electric power development in the great old 
industrial regions of the Soviet Union, the first pioneer steps will 
also be taken in the new economic regions which are only now 
starting on the road to industrialization. Provided this pro- 
gram of construction in the field of electrification is carried out — 
and the experience of the first two years indicates that it will 
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be surpassed — the share of electric power production in the tptal 
fuel consumption of the country will increase from 9.5 percent 
at the beginning of the five-year period to 20 per cent at itslend, 
while state industry will be electrified to a very large es^nt. 

No one in the Soviet Union is blind to the great diffii^ulties 
involved in the realization of this program of electrification. But 
the toiling masses of the Soviet Union have understood deeply 
the teachings of Lenin, conceiving electrification as an absolutely 
necessary prerequisite for the industrialization of the country 
and the building of a socialist economic system. The country 
therefore struggles for every electric station as for a decisive 
outpost of its economic and cultural development. 


4. 

Closely bound up with the problems of electrification are the 
tasks of the fuel industries, and particularly of coal. At the 
present stage of its productive lapac^i^ when such an immense 
coal field as the Kuznetz Basin of Siberia has not yet been 
very largely drawn into the whole concert of economic opera- 
tions of the country, the Soviet Union is experiencing a certain 
strain with regard to its fuel supply. Great attention is there- 
fore devoted to the problems of the fuel industry. A contributing 
factor lies in the fact that so great an industrial region as that 
of Leningrad, which before the war operated on imported coal, 
primarily British, now depends on domestic fuel brought chiefly 
from the Donetz Basin. It should also be noted that the two 
greatest coal basins in the country — ^the Donetz in the Ukraine 
and the Siberian Kuznetz — are at considerable distances from 
such chief industrial centers as Moscow, Leningrad and the Urals. 
Finally, hampering the solution of the fuel problems of the 
Soviet Union are the virtual non-utilization of oil as a fuel in 
industry and transportation, and the substantial depletion of 
forest resources near the industrial regions. 

The task of supplying the rapidly growing industry, trans- 
portation and municipal public utilities with fuel, and above all, 
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with coal, during the present five-year period presents the utmost 
difficulties and demands the closest attention. A thorough appre- 
ciation of these difficulties is basic in the principles which guide 
both the development of the coal mining industry and the calcu- 
lations for fuel supply and coal output during this period. How- 
ever, the greatest difficulty here is not so much with regard to 
the total supply over the entire five years, as it is for the middle 
years. Still fresh in memory is the case of the sorry knights of 
the Donetz Basin, who directed all their policy of sabotage 
toward undermining the fuel supply of the country, for, say, 
1930-1931, at which time they figured the intervention of the 
capitalist world in the Soviet Union would take place. The Five- 
Year Plan, however, provides ^sufficient assurance that even in 
these intermediary years, capitalist intervention will find 
the Soviet Union with an. Lvfec^ate fuel supply. 

To make sure of this fuel base for the Five-Year Plan of 
economic development by the utilization of domestic fuel re- 
sources only, and at the same time to provide for the accumula- 
tion of the necessary fuel reserves, it is imperative that energetic 
measures be taken with a view of meeting three fundamental 
conditions : 

In the first place, Soviet industry and transportation will have 
to put their boiler room equipment in order and drastically 
reduce their fuel costs. The obsolete construction and physical 
deterioration of the boilers involve a waste of fuel which is fully 
appreciated by the leading industrial and economic agencies, 
as well as by the rank and file workers in industry and trans- 
portation. The fuel consumption per unit of output will have 
to be reduced accordingly on all fronts, and by at least 30 
per cent in industry and 15 per cent in transportation. This 
will bring about substantial savings in the fuel supply of the 
country. 

However, this alone wiU not suffice to adequately strengthen 
the fuel base for industry, transportation and other divisions of 
the national economy. 

It will also be necessary to carry out in coal mining. 
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developments which by their proportions and their tempo will 
exceed anything heretofore known to the Soviet coal industry 
(or, for that matter, to any other coal fields). 

Finally, taking into consideration the rather unfavorable 
geographical distribution of the important coal deposits- of the 
country with regard to the industrial centers, it is necessary to 
tackle immediately and with the greatest energy the problem 
of making available the local fuels (local low grade coals, peat, 
shale, slate coal, etc.) for the needs of the national economy. 

The solution of the fuel problem of the Soviet Union during 
the present period lies in these three directions. 

The structure of the total fuel consumption for industrial and 
technical purposes (exclusive of Hnunestic fuel) during 

the five-year period is as followi^ 


Fuel Consumption in*the U.S.S.R 

1927-1928 1932-1933 


Type of fuel 

Quantity 

Pertsent of 
total (units 
of stand- 
ard fuel)* 

Quantity 

Per cent of 
total (units 
of stand- 
ard fuel)* 

Wood (millions of 

cubic meters) 

50.34 

17.6 

58.5 

11.4 

Peat (millions of tons) 

5.63 

4.8 

14.4 

7.1 

Coal (millions of tons) 

34.86 

59.4 

70.6 

65.3 

(a) Donetz Basin.. 

26.88 

48.4 

48.4 

49.2 

(b) Other Basins . . 

7.55 

11.0 

20.2 

16.1 

Crude Oil (millions of 

tons) 

7.92 

18.2 

12.8 

16.2 

Total for all fuels 
(millions of tons of 

standard fuels)* 

56.74 

100.0 

100.3 

100.0 


The relative importance of wood and oil in the total fuel 
consumption will thus be considerably reduced, that of peat will 

* This total has been obtained by expressing quantities of the several 
fuels in standard fuel equivalents. One kilogram of standard fuel is equi- 
valent to 7,000 calories. — Ed. 
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be increased, and that of coal will grow substantially. It is espe- 
cially significant that coal from the Donetz Basin will continue 
to gain in importance, notwithstanding the large expansion of 
the coal production of other fields. The Donetz Basin will con- 
tinue to be the fuel base of the Soviet Union up to the time 
when a great current of coal from the Kuznetz Basin, whose 
reserves are almost five times as large as those of the Donetz 
Basin, will fiow into the stream of the industrial life of the 
country. This, however, will occur after the end of the five- 
year period under consideration. During the present period 
the Kuznetz coal can become a fuel base for the industrial de- 
velopment of the Urals only. 

To keep pace with the planned progress of the national ecpnomy 
in general, and of industry and transportation in particular, 
the progress of fuel production for this period assumes the 
following general outline : 


Fuel Production in the U.S.S.R. 


Type of fuels 

Annual Production 

1927-1928 1932-1933 

Per cent of 
1932-1933 to 
1927-1928 

Wood (millions of cubic meters) 

50.5 

59.8 

118.2 

Peat (millions of tons) 

7.2 

16.0* 

222.0* 

Coal, Total Production (millions 

of tons) 

35.5 

76.3 •• 

212.1 

(a) Donetz Basin 

27.3 

52.5 

193.7 

(b) Other Basins 

8.2 

22.8 

278.0 

Crude Oil, total ouput (millions 

of tons) 

U.7 

21.7 

185.0 

Fuel Oil (millions of tons) .... 

8.3 

12.5 

152.0 

Total (millions of tons of st. 

fuel) 

57.6 

105.3 

182.8 


* The program for 1932-1933 has since been increased to 33 million tons, 
i. e., to 468 per cent of the output in 1927-1928. — Ed, 

** The program for 1932-1933 has since been increased to 140 million 
tons or 394 per cent of 1927-1928 output. — Ed, 

*** The program for 1932-1933 has since been increased to 40 million 
tons or 341.8 per cent of the 1927-1928 output. — Ed, 
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Coal. We have already referred to the general trend in the 
distribution of the coal production quotas among the various 
coal fields of the Soviet Union. It will, however, still be worth 
while to look into the question in greater detail. The table below 
shows the tasks with regard to the output of coal assigned to 
each of the coal basins during the present five-year period : 

Coal Produc?tion in the n.S.S.R. bt Disthiots * 

1927-1928 1932-1933 


Coal Fields 

Production 
(million tons) 

Per cent 
of total 

Production 
(million tons) 

Per cent 
of total 

Donetz Basin . 

27.26 

77.0 

52.5 

70.1 

Kuznetz Basin 

2.46 

7.0 

6.0 

8.0 

Ural 

2.00 

5.6 

6.1 

8.1 

Moscow Dist. . 

1.18 

3t3 

4.2 

5.6 

East. Siberia . .' 

1.91 

6.4 

4.0 

5.3 

Central Asia . 

0.23 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

Cacancasus. . . . 

0.11 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

All Other 

0.25 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

Total U.S.S.R. 

35.40 

100.0 

75.0 

100.0 


This determines the program of development in the coal min- 
ing industry. During the five-year period the total capital in- 
vestments in coal mining, according to the plan, will amount to 
1.25 billion rubles, of which three-fourths will go to the Donetz 
Basin, in order that it may maintain its position as the chief 
fuel source in the Soviet Union. Consideration should also be 
given to the construction tasks in the several coal fields in order 
that we may be in a position to fully evaluate the perspective 
rapid development of the fuel industry in the very brief term 
set for it. 

* While the figures in this table present the quotas for the individual 
coal basins fixed by the original Five-Year Plan, which have since been 
practically doubled, they still represent with sufficient accuracy the rela- 
tive importance of the several coal fields. — Ed, 
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The Donetz Basin. The first place is of course taken by the 
Donetz Basin. This district is confronted with the great task 
of increasing its output from 27 million tons in 1927-1928 to 52 
million tons in 1932-1933.* 

Like 'a terrific hurricane the years of civil war carried destruc- 
tion over the Donetz Basin, bordering on the Kuban steppes and 
the slopes of the Northern Caucasus. The Donetz Basin passed 
from hand to hand more than once in the struggle between the 
Red and White armies. The machinery of production in this 
giant coal field was broken to pieces. Until 1927 a counter- 
revolutionary band of sabotagers continued to find a nest for 
themselves within the production apparatus of this Basin. All 
this notwithstanding, the Donetz Basin succeeded, under the 
leadership of the Soviet Government, in surpassing the pre-war 
output ; and it now has underj^aken the task of doubling its coal 
production during this five-year period, shouldering the great 
responsibility of supplying industry and transportation with 
their black bread. 

The mines now in operation in the Donetz Basin, together with 
the 17 new large shafts recently sunk, will at the end of the 
five-year period have a total capacity of 41 million tons, exclu- 
sive of whatever additional output may be secured as a result of 
the introduction of the continuous working week. It is estimated 
that the development of large mines demands from three to 
five years and of medium-sized mines from two to three years. 
Under these conditions, it will be necessary to carry through an 
immense construction program, if the necessary fuel supply is 
to be assured for the present period, and if the necessary prepara- 
tory steps for the solution of the even greater problems of fuel 
supply during the following five-year period are to be taken. 
In the first place, the work that has already been started on the 
17 large mines must be carried out. Also, beginning with 1929- 
1930, it has been necessary to start sinking a series of large new 

* Since the program of the total coal production for 1932' 1933 has been 
substantially increased the program for the Donetz Basin has been in- 
creased accordingly to over 70 million tons. — Ed. 
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shafts, having an annual capacity of 8 million tons, at the rate of 
ten or twelve a year ; so that at the end of the period there will 
be no less than 50 large mines in various stages of development 
and equipment. 

The task, however, does not end here. During the present five 
years it is necessary to complete the mechanization of at least 
75 per cent of the entire coal production of the Donetz Basin, 
so that the efiSciency of its production methods may be brought, 
at the very least, to the level of the richest coal basins in the 
world. In addition, some solution must be found for the problem 
of insuring an adequate water supply for the Donetz Basin ; and 
an immense housing program must be carried out so that the 
last vpstiges of the barbarous housing conditions that capitalism 
had forced upon the Donetz miners may be wiped from the face 
of the earth. Finally, the prospecting of coal deposits in the 
Donetz Basin must be carried on with redoubled energy. 

The output of Donetz coal will practically double during these 
five years. The basic capital of the industry will increase by 
1.025 billion rubles, and in addition it will be entirely mod- 
ernized. Most of the coal output will be mechanized, and the 
mines equipped with the best coal cutting machines, scrapers, 
etc., to lighten the labor of the Donetz miner. The capacity of 
the Donetz Basin electric power plant will be doubled and high 
tension transmission lines will connect it with a reliable source 
of power, such as the Dnieprostroy. The very faces of the towns 
and villages in the Donetz Basin will be changed. Almost no 
other coal field in the world has carried through such an 
enormous program of construction and development in so short 
a time. 

The Donetz Basin and the mighty army of Donetz miners 
wrote many glorious pages in the history of the civil war, dur- 
ing the struggle to assure the power of the Soviets. With all that, 
their program of peaceful construction involves no less heroism, 
no less inspiring grandeur. Nevertheless, it is commonly under- 
stood in the Soviet Union that this is a minimum program, 
absolutely essential to insure the present tempo of industrial 
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development; and that it will doubtless be surpassed by the 
actual performance. 

The Kuznete and Ural Fields. The next place in this review 
of the coal mining industry of the U.S.S.R. belongs to that 
sleeping giant, the Kuznetz Basin in Siberia. Its coal reserve, 
as mentioned above, is estimated at 300 billion tons, or five 
times that of the Donetz Basin. But this immense coal field is 
still far removed from the highway of industrial life in the Soviet 
Union. During the present five-year period the Kuznetz Basin 
will hardly take a first step in the direction of its future great 
development. But even in the present perspective, the Kuznetz 
Basin and the Ural region may and should be considered as a 
single fuel-producing unit, more as a single and consolidated 
industrial combine. The Ural region, so far as is indicated by 
exploration to the present time, possesses relatively insignificant 
coal reserves, which in themselves could not serve as a fuel 
base for the development of the mines and quarries of this, the 
largest metallurgical region in the Soviet Union. The fate of 
the metal industries in the Ural rests on the development of 
the coal mining industry of the Kuznetz Basin and with the 
development of means of transportation to span the 2,000 
kilometers separating the Ural from the Kuznetz Basin. 

To the present five-year period has been assigned the task of 
increasing the coal output of the Ural region from 2 to 6 million 
tons ; and of the Kuznetz Basin from 2.5 to 6 million tons. How- 
ever insignificant the tonnages provided by the plan may be 
when considered in absolute figures, they still involve a program 
of construction unparalleled in the history of these regions, and 
imply an even greater proportionate effort than the incomparably 
more extensive program of the Donetz Basin. Twenty new mines 
in the Urals, including eight large ones, eight new large mines 
in the Kuznetz Basin; this is a pioneer rate of construction in 
these sections. About 100 million rubles must be invested in each 
of these districts during the present five-year period. As far 
as the Ural region is concerned, this will involve substantial 
mobilization of the rather modest coal resources so far discov- 
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ered there. For the development of the vast , coal fields of the 
Kuznetz Basin, however, it will signify a bare beginning, which 
will gain its real momentum only during the next five-year 
period. 

The Moscow Coal Basin. The coal fields of the Moscow District 
come next. Here are large reserves of comparatively low grade 
coal which is even now beginning to play an important part 
in the electrification of the Moscow industrial region, and may 
become of even greater importance for the further development 
of electric power production, as well as for the chemical and 
manufactured gas industries of this region. Beference already 
has been made to the fact that the substantial contemplated ex- 
tension of electrical production in the Central Industrial Region 
will depend largely on this coal for its fuel supply. Under 
the i'ive-Year Plan the annual output of this basin will increase 
from a million to ,4 or 5 million t6ns. For thia purpose it will 
be necessary to open about six new large mines entirely differ- 
ing in their construction from that of the present small and 
semi-primitive mines of the district. The total capital invest- 
ment involved will amount to about 50 million rubles. 

Cod in the Border Lands. So much for the major tasks in the 
development of coal mining during the present period. But coal 
is still to be formd in a number of other places in the Soviet 
Union. The prospects of coal development beyond this period 
are therefore much larger than indicated above. Mention should 
be made of the coal reserves in the following sections ; the Far 
East; the Cheremkhov District in Siberia; the Central Asiatic 
coal deposits, which may become a source of fuel supply for 
the southern section of the Turkestan-Siberian railroad and for 
the transportation facilities of Central Asia, in general; Tkvar- 
cheli and Tkvibuli in Transcaucasia, which may be utilized for 
working the ores of the Kerch mines in the Crimea, and, should 
the present prospecting show favorable results, also for working 
the ores of the Dashkesan district of Transcaucasia. However 
unimportant, when considered separately, all these may be, they 
are, when taken in the aggregate, not without significance for 
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the entire national economy. And they Tnll certainly gain in 
importance as the economic development of the country 
progresses. 

The total amount of capital investments in these coal fields 
is estimated at 60 million rubles. 

Peat. The above outline of the construction tasks and tenden- 
cies for the coal mining industry of the Soviet Union during the 
present period should be supplemented by a review of the con- 
templated progress in the utilization of peat. The Central In- 
dustrial Region, the Leningrad, Ural and White Russian dis- 
tricts, as well as many other sections suffering from a lack of 
other fuels, possess enormous peat reserves — about 75 per cent 
of the world’s total. It is well known the genius of Lenin was 
much occupied with the problem of using peat as a fuel, ^spe- 
cially for industry ; and the Soviet Union has already made sub- 
stantial progress in the production of peat. Some powerful elec- 
tric stations built in recent years by the Soviet Government are 
working successfully and economically with peat as fuel. The 
work of the State Peat Institute, formed after the October Revo- 
lution, has received honorable mention from the International 
Power Congress. 

Quite naturally the Five-Year Plan contains an impressive 
program of peat production. Under its provisions the output of 
this material is being increased from 5.5 million tons in 1927- 
1928 to 18 or 20 million tons in 1932-1933. And even this plan 
has since been expanded. The peat production program has now 
progressed to a total of 33 million tons for 1932-1933. A number 
of the powerful electric power plants in the Central Industrial 
Region, Leningrad and the Ural, will depend on peat as their 
basic fuel. It has already been noted that two-thirds of the 
800,000 kilowatt power increase to be developed by the plants of 
the Moscow industrial district will be produced from peat. Such 
rapid progress in the production and utilization of this fuel 
emphasizes the necessity for greatly extending the peat market 
by briquetting, distillation, etc. 

The aggregate of capital investments in the peat industry 
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during the present period is to reach about 200 million rubles. 

Petroleum. It is hardly possible to consider the general prob- 
lems of Soviet fuel apart from those of the oil industry. How 
greatly — and with what good reason — oil agitates international 
interest is well known. The known oil reserves of the U.S.S.R., 
already estimated at about 37 per cent of the world's total, are 
extended by discovery every year. It is enough to mention here 
the discoveries made in the Ural region after the Five-Year 
Plan for the petroleum industry had already been ratified. 
Soviet oil plays a considerable part in the international market : 
it has a wonderful magnetic attraction for powerful capitalist 
combinations and political groupings. 

The^ program of development for the petroleum industry has 
been prepared with the view of increasing crude oil production 
from 11.7 million tons in 1927-1928 to 22 million tons in 1932- 
1933 according to. the original Five-Year Plan, and to 26 mil- 
lion tons according to a later upward revision of the plan.* 
The total output of crude oil will thus be more than trebled 
during the present five years. In addition, a further improvement 
in the methods of exploitation is provided. If the preceding 
period was distinguished by the thorough rationalization of 
petroleum extraction on purely American lines, the present five 
years are charged with the complete reconstruction of oil refin- 
ing. The capacity of the petroleum refineries will be more than 
doubled. The recently completed Baku-Batum and Tuapse- 
Grozny pipe lines will be given an increased capacity and two 
new lines are scheduled for construction. Of these, the Emba- 
Samara pipe line, approximately 600 kilometers long, will almost 
certainly be finished, as seems probable in the case of the 
Astrakhan-Moscow line. The cracking method of fuel oil refin- 
ing, new to the Soviet Union, is gaining a firm hold in the 
industry, and 55 powerful and modem cracking plants will be 
established during the five-year period. 

This development will involve a capital investment in the 
petroleum industry of no less than 1.5 billion rubles, according 

* A more recewt decision increases the program to 40 million tens. — Ed. 
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to the original plan. If we take into consideration the latest 
upward revision of the production program, the required in- 
vestment must be substantially increased. 

Realization of this program in the petroleum industry will 
make it possible to insure a high rate of progress for crude oil 
production and refining and a relationship between them that 
will give effective expression to the continued rationalization of 
this extremely important sector on the industrialization front 
of the Soviet Union. The most important stages of this develop- 
ment may be summarized in the following table (though it does 
not take account of subsequent upward revisions), which has 
about doubled the five-year program of petroleum production: 


Petroleum Production in the 

U.S.S.R. 


Product 

1927-1928 

1032-1933 

Per cent of 
1932-1933 to 
1927-1928 

1. Production (millions of tons) 
(a) Crude oil 

11.4 

20.8 

181.5 

(b) Natural gas 

0.3 

0.9 

333.5 

Total 

11.7 

21.7 

185.2 


2. Refining Operations (millions 


of tons) 


(a) Crude oil 

8.7 

19.1 

219.5 

(b) Fuel oil 

3. Consumed as fuel by oil in- 
dustry and lost in refining 

1.7 

8.4 

494.1 

(millions of tons) 

4. Commercial output by major 
divisions (millions of tons) 
(a) Motor fuels for auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, 

1.8 

3.3 

183.4 

tractors, etc 

(b) Refined products other 
than fuel (illuminating 

1.8 

6.1 

332.5 

oil, lubricants, etc.).. 

2.7 

4.8 

177.8 

(c) Fuel Oil 

Total commercial 

5.4 

7.5 

139.9 

output (millions 

— 

— 


of tons) 

Value of commercial output 

9.9 

18.4 

185.7 

(millions of rubles) 

275.0 

645.3 

234.5 

Average cost per ton (in i;ubles) 

27.7 

35.0 

126.5 
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The above table speaks for itself. It shows a- much more rapid 
rate of progress for the refining of crude oil and especially 
of fuel oils (by the cracking process) than for the total output 
of crude oil, thus reducing the relative importance of oil as a 
fuel for industry and transportation, but increasing the im- 
portance of oil in the export trade of the country. 

It is now possible to sum up the prospects of the fuel industry 
as a whole. This sector of the industrial development front of 
the Soviet Union, as mapped out in the Five-Year Plan, presents 
the following major features : 

The production of coal was, under the original Plan, to have 
been increased from 40 to 75 million tons. Under the newly 
revised program, however, it will reach 140 million tons. In 
addition coal mining will be thoroughly mechanized and the 
exploitation of some new coal basins, including the mammoth 
Kuznetz Basin, started; The output of crude oil will be nearly 
quadrupled and the most improved methods of oil refining put 
into operation. The production of peat will be increased six 
times. New investments in the basic capital of the fuel industry 
will reach 2.7 billion rubles.* Finally, the relative importance 
of mineral fuel in the total fuel supply of the country will be 
substantially increased. Yet at the end of this period the total 
fuel production of the Soviet Union will still be rather slight 
as compared with an advanced industrial country such as the 
United States. But the pace set for the production and prepara- 
tion of solid and liquid mineral fuels, the great construction 
program in this field, the nature of the Soviet technological 
policy and, finally, the huge reserves of mineral fuels available 
within the Soviet Union, make it very plain that the development 
already outlined represents only the beginning of the advance. 
In the future we can expect to see the U.S.S.R. attain and even 
surpass the leading capitalist countries. 

The first two years of the five-year period indicate that the 
program of development in the fuel industry is being carried 
out successfully in all of its divisions. In 1928-1929 the coal out- 

* According to calculations of the original Five-Year Plan. — Bd, 
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put reached about 40 million tons — slightly less than was con- 
templated under the Five-Year Plan. The control figures for 
the operations of 1929-1930 (fixed on the basis of a more ex- 
tensive experience and more complete information, and the in- 
creasing needs of the national economy) provide for the produc- 
tion of 51.6 million tons of coal as compared with the 46.1 
million contemplated by the Five-Year Plan. The corresponding 
figures for crude oil are 16.2 million tons and 14.8 million tons.* 
So much for the trend of actual output. The capital invest- 
ments fully correspond to the production tasks. During 1928- 
1929 166 million rubles were invested in the coal mining in- 
dustry, and the amount to be invested in 1929-1930 will reach 
268 million rubles. The corresponding investment figure^s for 
the petroleum industry are 216 and 286 million rubles. In 'both 
cases the actual investments ^exceeded ,the amounts originally 
fixed by the Five-Year Plan. 

5. METALS AND MACHINERY 

The accomplishment of the tasks set for the power and fuel 
industries clears the way for approaching the solution of the 
most formidable and decisive problem in the immediate future 
of the Soviet Union. It will supply the essential preliminary 
conditions for accelerating the production of metals and ma- 
chinery. 

It is not accidental that the stage of development attained by 
modern industrial 'countries is gauged primarily by the condition 
of their metallurgical and machine-building industries. Nor that 
the political, economic and public attention of the Soviet Union 
is so intensely and actively concentrated upon the problems of 
metals and machinery. Metallurgy and machine-building rep- 
resent that link in the chain of development in the Soviet Union 
upon the strengthening of which the most strenuous efforts and 
immense resources will be concentrated under the Five-Year 
Plan. 

* In the first half of 1929-1930, the coal output was 25 per cent greater 
and the oil output 20 per cent greater than in the first half of 1928-1929. 
— Ed, 
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It is not without significance that out of ,the total of 13.5 
billion rubles to be invested in all industry under the Five-Year , 
Plan, over 4 billion rubles are to be invested in the metal and 
machine industries. In other words, metals and machinery will 
receive a greater share of the new capital than any other, not 
even excepting electrification. This large proportion of capital 
investments has been set for the metal and machine-building in- 
dustries because of the necessity for rapid increase of metal 
production, so that at the end of the five-year period the output 
of pig iron may reach at least 10 million tons, as against 3.3 mil- 
lion tons at the beginning of the period. However, the experience 
of 1928-1929 and the control figures for the operating year 1929- 
1930^ake possible a considerable upward revision in this pro- 
grani. The latest revision of the program provides for a total 
of 17 billion tons for 1932-1933. The capital investments for the 
metal and machine-building industry as a whole have been in- 
creased for 1929-1930 from the originally contemplated 670 
million rubles to over 1,157 million rubles. 

Thus, on this decisive sector of the economic front, as well as 
on the others, the actual progress is in advance of the computa- 
tions of the Plan. This should be emphasized especially for the 
benefit of those pessimistic and tireless critics of the Soviet 
economic system who can express nothing but hopelessness or 
denunciation for the Five-Year Plan. 

Iron and Steel, The problems of iron and steel take first place. 
During the present five-year period their solution will be effected 
in two ways. The existing iron and steel mills in both basic 
metallurgical regions of the country (the Ukraine and the 
Urals) will be thoroughly rebuilt and re-equipped and new 
plants will be erected. In addition, the metallurgical front will 
be extended to cover such new regions as the Kerch Peninsula in 
the Crimea and the Kuznetz Basin in Siberia, already referred 
to in connection with the coal mining industry, and the Lipetsk 
district in the Central Black Soil Belt. 

Close attention is paid by the Soviet Union to the progress 
of the American and European metal industries. The post-war 
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experience in Germany, which is closely followed by the entire 
world, furnishes conclusive proof that the output of metal pro- 
Nducing plants may be substantially increased by means of more 
careful attention to such processes in the preliminary stages of 
production, as ore concentration, proper selection of coke, and 
improved preparation of the furnace charge generally. The ap- 
plication of these improved methods, the value of which has now 
been conclusively established, combined with the reconstruction 
of the existing metal mills, will make it possible to increase 
their output during the last year of this five-year period to 8 
million tons. Of this, almost 6 millions will be produced by 
the powerful Yugostal Trust, the important industrial con- 
solidation of the iron and steel industry of the Ukraine. It is 
reasonable to expect that the capacity of the existing plants will 
prove in reality to be greater than indicated and that their 
actual output at the end of this period’^'^lli «onsjiderably more 
than double their present output. ' 

This, to be sure, is not an easy task to accomplish. It will de- 
mand extensive and radical reconstruction of these plants. The 
Yugostal Trust alone will have to erect 12 or 15 new blast fur- 
naces with an annual capacity of 200,000 tons each in the 
Ukraine, and will in addition have to carry through a general 
reconstruction of the plants involved, in order to bring them up 
to the level of the increased furnace capacity. For the Urals the 
extension of the production program means the erection, in the 
existing plants, of about 10 new blast furnaces of a type hitherto 
entirely unknown to the backward metal industry of the Urals, 
and with an annual capacity of 180,000 tons each. This recon- 
struction of the existing metal mills, including the necessary 
expansion of ore mining and the organization of coke production, 
will involve a capital investment of slightly over a billion rubles, 
of which about three-fourths will go to the Ukraine and one- 
fourth to the Urals.* 

* As shown by the experience of 1929-1930, the capital investments may 
reach a substantially higher figure, while the construction plans and 
projects are now undergoing thorough and upward revision, with the co- 
operation of American experts. 
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Here is food for thought for the turbulent Ukrainian White 
6migr6s who, during this period of unprecedented development 
of Ukrainian industry, still keep on repeating the tale of the 
alleged semi-colonial position of the Ukraine within the Soviet 
Union. 

The acute shortage of iron and steel in the Soviet Union 
makes this plan of extensive reconstruction within the existing 
mills especially difficult. It will have to be carried out in the face 
of a condition which makes suspension of work for any very 
considerable time impossible. Only under a planning system 
which does away with the barriers and divisions of private 
economic interests, implying the most extensive co-operation 
among industrial establishments, and admitting the greatest 
flexili/ility in the utilization of the basic capital within the uni- 
fied national economy, is it possible to carry out such a radical 
reconstruction whila-th^ wheels of industry are kept turning. 

In any case; this very complex and inspiring enterprise will 
require a plan so extensive and carefully worked out as to 
assume the proportions of a great scientific and technical prob- 
lem, as well as the most skillful administrative supervision. 

The recently established State Institute for Designing Metal 
Plants, the so-called Oipromez, is already becoming a sub- 
stantial scientific-technical organization, toward which gravitates 
the engineering thought, not merely of the Soviet Union, but 
also of some of the advanced capitalist industrial countries. 
Scores of first class foreign engineers are engaged at work in 
the Oipromez, Oiproshakht (State Institute for Designing New 
Mines), Electrostroy (Power Plant Central Bureau), etc., in the 
capacity of consultants, designers, etc. The staffs of foreign 
engineers who are devoting their energies to planning new metal- 
producing enterprises and the reconstruction of the existing 
metal plants will undoubtedly find here a field for the applica- 
tion of their technical experience far more extensive than any- 
thing that can possibly be offered by any capitalist trust. 

The reconstruction of the existing steel mills will take care of 
the country's supply of metals during the present five-year 
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period. The erection of new plants, now begun, will at least 
partially determine the progress to be made in supplying the 
country with metals through the succeeding five-year period. 
It falls to the lot of the present period to accomplish the his- 
toric task of partly putting into operation, and partly prepar- 
ing for later operation, a series of mammoth metal plants. Only 
with these new plants in operation will it be possible to maintain 
the proper pace in the country's advance toward complete in- 
dustrialization. This explains why the Five-Year Plan appro- 
priates such huge funds for the erection of new metal mills. 
The appropriation for this purpose greatly exceeds, indeed, that 
made for the reconstruction of the entire system of the existing 
metal plants of the country. 

The Five-Year Plan for new construction in the metal industry 
was originally based on the adoption of a standard type of steel 
mill with an annual capacity ot 65O,()0(/ tons — greater than any 
now existing in the Soviet Union. It is now proposed, however, to 
start immediate construction of one or more gigantic mills with 
a capacity of 2 to 3 million tons. The project for the Magnitogorsk 
plant in the Ural has been revised to increase its capacity to 
2.5 million tons. Similar upward revisions are now being made 
in the plans for the Ukrainian steel mills at Zaporozhiye and 
Krivoy Rog. New milestones are being erected here to mark the 
way of technical progress in the Soviet Union. 

The general observations concerning the development of the 
iron and steel industry in the Soviet Union during the present 
five-year period pave the way for the consideration of the in- 
teresting problems of the distribution of the metal mills through- 
out the country. It will be found that in addition to the rapid 
development of the southern metallurgical region, an excep- 
tionally accelerated rate of growth has been set for the eastern 
region, particularly the Ural. 

The distribution of new steel mills is interesting because it 
illustrates the possibility of great degrees of co-operation among 
the various economic regions, and of a type of consolidation of 
industrial production as was entirely unknown to pre-revolu- 
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tionary Russia which is possible only on the basis of the na- 
tionalization of industry and a planning system that covers 
the entire national economy. 

Think of the Ural-Kuznetz industrial combination, based on 
supplying the Ural region with Siberian coke and supplying 
Siberia with Ural ore; think of the pooling of the Kerch- 
Tkvarcheli industries through which the Tkvarcheli coal, shipped 
by the cheap water route from Transcaucasia, will be utilized to 
develop the cheap Kerch ores. 

The following specific projects of new construction in the iron 
and steel industry may be considered as definitely fixed for this 
five-year period: 

(a) The Kerch group, with a total capacity of 750,000 tons 
a year and an aggregate cost of about 150 million rubles. During 
the present period the output is^to reach 350,000 tons. 

(b) The Ukrainian group, including the mills at Krivoy Rog 
and Zaporozhiye, each with an annual production of 650,000 to 
1.1 million tons, at a total cost of 300 million rubles; and a 
third large metal mill (with an annual capacity of 650,000 tons). 
The planning for these mills is now engaging the best en- 
gineering thought of the Ukraine. 

(c) The Ural group, including the Magnitogorsk mill, with an 
annual capacity of 2.5 million tons, which is now in the course 
of accelerated construction ; the Alapayevsk plant with a capacity 
of from 650,000 to 1.1 million tons and several other mills at 
Zlatoust, Balashev, Tavda, etc. 

(d) The Siberian group, consisting of the Kuznetz plant,* 
the construction of which is now being accelerated, which will 
have an annual capacity of 350,000 tons and cost 130 million 
rubles; and a small metal mill in the Far East. 

(e) Finally, the Central group, including the Lipetsk plant 
in the Moscow industrial district, with an annual capacity of 
650,000 tons and at a cost of 180 million rubles, and the 
Khopersk plant, in the Central Black Soil Belt, with a similar 

* The Kuznetz plant will have a capacity of a million tone, and to- 
gether with a power plant and workers’ housing will cost about 300 
million rubles. — Ed, 
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capacity. The projects for this group, however, stiU require 
some additional technical and economic planning. 

. This new construction in the metal industry is made the basis 
of the vast program for the machine-building industry. Its new 
coke plants and blast furnaces will also make possible an ac- 
celerated development in the chemical industry. It may, there- 
fore, justly be considered as one of the most vital and difficult 
divisions of the entire construction program under the Five- 
Year Plan, especially since all the conditions of the tem- 
pestuous economic development of the Soviet Union demand that 
the building of the new metal plants be completed within the 
shortest possible time. For this reason, in order to achieve the 
utmost acceleration of this construction, the Soviet Government 
has considered it advisable to approve an operating program for 
1929-1930 (only the second year of this five-year period) which 
will practically double the new capital to he invested, accord- 
ing to the original plan, in the metal industry during the year. 

A perusal of the Soviet press will easily show what close, 
even loving attention, the widest circles of the Soviet public 
lavish on every project for the construction of new metallurgical 
plants or the reconstruction of the existing plants. The press 
reports of this construction and reconstruction remind one of 
the communications from the most critical sections of the battle 
front during the war. 

Non-Ferrous Metals, The pace set for the development of the 
production of non-ferrous metals is even more greatly accelerated. 
The following brief table eloquently tells the story : 

Production op Non-Fereous Metals under the Five-Year Plan 


Production in thousands of tons 

1932-1933 1932-1933 

Metal 1927-1928 (original plan) (revised plan) 

Copper 28.3 150.0 186.0 * 

Zinc 3.16 125.0 136.0 

Lead 2.9 100.0 126.0 

Aluminum 20.0 20.6 


* Plug 160,000 tons from secondary metala. — Ed, 
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It is hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that we are deal- 
ing here with a new, but very important industry in the Soviet 
Union. The program for the production of non-ferrous metals is 
dependent on the execution of construction plans of great scope 
and complexity, which will involve a total capital investment 
of about 800 million rubles. 

Machinery. The machine building industry of the Soviet Union 
has made rapid strides in recent years and has greatly surpassed 
the extremely low position it occupied in pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia. But what has so far been accomplished is a mere beginning 
in terms of the momentous tasks still ahead of the machine 
building industry. To a considerable extent, these tasks are to 
be tackled during the present five-year period. The machine 
building industry forms the pivot upon which rests the solution 
of the major task : the raising o| the productivity of labor in all 
branches of agriculture and industry by means of equipping the 
workers with fhe necessary mechanical power. Upon the progress 
of this industry likewise depends the speed with which the 
U.S.S.R. may become self-sufiScient and independent of the 
capitalist countries, or, in any case, considerably less dependent 
upon them than at present. 

The problems of socialist industrialization present many acute 
and complex questions precisely with regard to the development 
of machine construction. As early as at the XIV Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union these questions were 
the subject of a heated discussion between the adherents of the 
agrarian conception, represented among others by the former 
Commissar of Finance, Sokolnikov, and those favoring a policy 
of vigorous industrialization, during which Stalin forcibly called 
the attention of the Party and the country to this ‘‘foundation 
and basis of our general policy.” He said: 

We have to organize the industrial workers so that their thoughts 
and aspirations may be concentrated on this very problem: trans- 
formation of our land from a country importing machinery and 
equipment into a country manufacturing such machineiy and equip- 
ment. In the solution of this problem lies the only assurance of the 
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economic independence of onr country. Here is the assurance that our 
country is not to be converted into a mere appendage of the capi- 
talist countries. 

It is for this reason that in addition to the capital invest- 
ments in the metal producing industries referred to above, the 
Five-Year Plan also provides for an outlay of over a billion 
rubles on capital construction in the machine building industry. 
In this case again, the control figures for the operating year of 
1929-1930 are considerably in advance of the original computa- 
tions of the Five-Year Plan. 

Boilers. The trend of development of machine construction in 
the U.S.S.R. is determined, in the first place, by the condition 
and the requirements of power production. According to the 
most conservative estimates, nearly one-half of the boiler re- 
sources of Soviet industry, i.e,, abc”t 800,000 square meters of 
heating surface, are both obsolete and deteriorated. In addition, 
about one-half of all the motors in industry, about 700,000 horse- 
power, are also obsolete and partly deteriorated. To this should 
be added the new and continually growing demand for power 
generating equipment arising from the general economic progress 
and the industrialization of the country. Under these circum- 
stances it is imperative to develop the boiler construction in- 
dustry on a large scale and to raise it to a modern technical level. 
The metal works in Leningrad, the Parostroy in Moscow, and 
the boiler plant at Taganrog, are specializing in this direction; 
and by the end of this five-year period they will supply 70 per 
cent of the total production of boilers. The output of boilers 
is to increase during this five-year period from 114,000 square 
meters of heating surface in 1927-1928 to 300,000 square meters 
in 1932-1933. 

Diesel Engines. The construction of Diesel engines will be 
greatly accelerated and will increase from 65,900 horse-power 
at the beginning of this period to 202,000 horse-power at its end. 
This production will be largely concentrated in three plants: 
the Kolomna, the Russky Diesel at Leningrad, and the Sormovo 
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plant, which together will account for 70 per cent of the total 
output of Diesel engines. 

Turbines, The construction of turbines will have its base at 
the Leningrad Metal Works, which is to increase its output from 
60,000 kilowatts capacity at the beginning of this five-year period 
to 650,000 kilowatts at its end. 

Machme Tools, Machine tool construction is to a certain extent 
linked up with the above subdivisions of the machine building 
industry. The development of the machine tool industry will be 
taken care of by enlarging the present centers of machine tool 
production, the Sverdlov plant in Leningrad, the Krasny 
Proletary in Moscow, the Dvigatel Revolutsii in Nizhni-Novgorod 
and the Kramator plant. In addition a number of smaller plants 
will be rebuilt and specialized, and some new plants will be 
erected in the Ukraine, the Central Industrial Region and, pos- 
sibly, in the Ural district. The capital investment involved in 
this planned development of machine tool construction is esti- 
mated at 25 million rubles, for new plants only. 

Mining Machinery. Another important factor determining the 
development of the machine building industry is the demand of 
the mining regions (the Southern, the Ural and the Siberian) 
for highly specialized equipment, which must usually be made 
to order to meet individual specifications. To supply this demand, 
the Five-Year Plan provides for the practically complete re- 
building of the Kramator machinery plant in the Donetz Basin 
at a cost of 45 million rubles, and the completion of the work 
on the erection of the heavy machinery plant at Sverdlov in the 
Urals, at a total cost of about 50 million rubles. 

The execution of these projects will result in a proper dis- 
tribution of the basic centers of heavy machine construction 
throughout the country. It will do away with the disadvantages 
of long hauls, and insure the rationalization of mining, which 
must be accomplished in order to maintain the pace in coal and 
iron ore production, and in the production of non-ferrous metals, 
including gold, etc. 

Locomotives. The factor next in importance in determining the 
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course of the machine building industry within the present five- 
year period is transportation, which must be reorganized and 
.developed. In the succeeding pages the program for building 
the transportation system, including the demand it will create 
for such products of the metal industry as locomotives, cars, and 
automatic couplings, will be considered at some length. In ac- 
cordance with this program, provisions have been made for the 
reconstruction of the existing locomotive works, which wiU in- 
volve an aggregate investment during the present five-year 
period of up to 100 million rubles. The pivotal point of this 
program is the reconstruction of the Lugansk locomotive plant 
in the Donetz Basin. Nearly 40 million rubles will be 
invested in this project. The output of the Lugansk plant will 
reach 350 high powered locomotives in the last of the present 
five years. Only toward the end of the period will the question 
of the large scale reconstruction of another locomotive plant 
be considered, with a view toward increasing its output to 500 
locomotives a year. 

Railway Cars. The car building program will be carried out 
mainly by means of the reconstruction, already taking place, 
of existing plants. However, there will also be put in operation 
the car building department of the Dnieprovsk plant, the com- 
plete rebuilding of which is now proceeding, and a new car 
building plant at Nizhni Tagil. The production of heavy freight 
cars will be concentrated in these two latter plants. The total 
capital investment in the car building industry is estimated at 
160 million rubles. 

In order to prepare for the introduction of the automatic 
coupling of railroad cars, it will be necessary to erect, at a total 
cost of from 30 to 50 million rubles, one or two plants for the 
production of automatic couplings. In all probability, these plant 
will be constructed in the Ukraine and the Urals. 

Shipluilding. The construction of seagoing vessels and river 
boats may also be considered as part of that subdivision of 
machine building which caters to the needs of transportation. 
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Under the Five-Year Plan the shipbuilding industry will absorb 
a total capital investment of 82 million rubles. 

Automobiles. Greater emphasis must be put on the tasks con- 
nected with the development of the automobile industry. The 
Five-Year Plan originally provided for the erection of an auto- 
mobile plant in Nizhni-Novgorod with an annual capacity of 
100,000 cars, but the program was later increased to 140,000 cars. 
This is a decisive step toward the solution of this extremely 
important economic and cultural problem. However, upon the 
ratification of this program of the Five-Year Plan, it was found 
necessary to extend the program of automobile production with 
a view of increasing the output in the last year of this period 
to 300,000, which will necessarily make for a further extension 
of the program of petroleum production over and above the 
26 million tons provided for by the Five-Year Plan and later 
increased to 33 million tons. 

The agreement made with the Ford Motor Company for tech- 
nical assistance in the construction of this plant bears testimony 
to the readiness of the Soviet Government to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the world’s best representatives of technical progress for 
the solution of industrialization problems of the U.S.S.R. While 
the building of this plant is being pushed ahead with increasing 
speed, energetic measures are also being taken to extend the 
production of the automobile plant AMO and the automobile 
works at Yaroslavl. 

Miscellaneous. Another important branch of the metal industry 
is that of the manufacture of various building materials, includ- 
ing structural steel and iron; and, especially, that devoted to the 
production of construction machinery, which is still in an em- 
bryonic state in the U.S.S.B. In this field it will be necessary to 
establish a series of plants and equipment depots in order to 
supply the various construction projects with machinery, tools, 
apparatus, and instruments. To this should be added plants for 
the production of textile machinery, chemical apparatus, etc. 
These factories, although involving a comparatively small capital 
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outlay, are of primary importance as pioneers in their respective 
fields. 

. Agricultural Implements. Finally, there is the tremendous 
task of agricultural implement production. This is closely con- 
nected with the general problem of agricultural reconstruction, 
upon the solution of which rests the success of the entire Five- 
Year Plan. The construction program for the agricultural imple- 
ments industry was originally designed to increase the total 
value of its products from 125 million rubles in 1927-1928 to 610 
million rubles in 1932-1933. It has since been increased to more 
than a billion rubles. To accomplish this task the Rostov plant 
will be completed at a cost of 46 million rubles ; the Ukrainian 
plant will undergo extensive reconstruction involving a capital 
investment of 58.6 million rubles; a number of plants in the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic proper will be re- 
built at a cost of 30.3 million Rubles, and a new plant for the 
production of agricultural implements will be erected at Omsk. 
The capital outlay for the farm equipment industry is estimated 
at 180 million rubles. 

Tractors. The greatest projects in this farm equipment field 
are concerned with the construction of the tractor plants in 
Stalingrad and in the Ural region, with an annual capacity of 
50,000 tractors each; and with the extension of the tractor de- 
partments of the Putilov works and the Kharkov locomotive 
works, increasing the production of the first to 10,000, and of the 
second to 3,000 tractors a year. 

This original program for the development of tractor pro- 
duction has, however, already been subjected to a considerable 
upward revision. At the November, 1929, session of the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R., it was found that the so- 
cialization of agriculture was making much more rapid strides 
than was expected when the Five-Year Plan was drawn up. It 
was, therefore, decided to approve the construction of three 
large tractor plants, one each in Stalingrad, the Ural region and 
the Ukraine. Each of these plants is to be designed for an 
annual maximum production of 50,000 tractors of the 15-30 
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horsepower and 60 horsepower types. It vijblb also decided to 
enlarge the tractor department of the Putilov works in Lenin- 
grad to increase its output to 20,000 tractors a year. The time 
allowance for completing these projects was substantially re- 
duced. Upon the realization of this program within two to three 
years,* the U.S.S.R. will take the first place among the tractor- 
producing countries of the world. 

Such are the general outlines and principal objectives of the 
program of development for the machinery industry. This review 
covers, to be sure, only the most essential points of the vast, 
complex and many-sided program. There is a strongly expressed 
tendency to specialize in the production of a limited number of 
types of machinery, and to tackle the problems of the machine 
building industry step by step, in a well arranged consecutive 
order, accumulating experience and consolidating every gain 
before taking up new positions. 'But however great this aspira- 
tion, the requirements of national industrialization dictate the 
continuous extension of the machine construction program con- 
tinually to embrace new groups of machine building establish- 
ments. During the present five-year period many will not pass 
beyond the initial stage of development. 

Bourgeois economists who visit the Soviet Union sometimes 
ask if the machine building policy is not dictated by the diflS- 
culties in obtaining foreign currency which, in turn, interfere 
with importations; and whether development of the machine 
building industry will not diminish with the growth of Soviet 
agricultural exports. The question was put to us by the German 
professor Freido in almost these words. We appreciate the fact 
that capitalist Europe would prefer to see the U.S.S.R. an 
importer of machinery rather than a country having at its 
disposal amachine building industry of its own. This, however, 
would be contradictory to the entire economic policy of the 
Soviet Union, so clearly stated in the already quoted remarks 
of Stalin. But determined industrialization does not, of course, 

* The Stalingrad plant was completed many months ahead of scheduled 
time. — Ed. 
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interfere in any way with large-scale importation of foreign 
machinery during the reconstruction period, especially from 
countries with which political and economic relations have been 
adjusted. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the development 
program for the metals and machine industry. It is the pivot 
upon which the entire Five-Year Plan rests. Nor is it possible 
to overemphasize the great difficulties, nor the gre^ responsibili- 
ties involved in this strategic section of the reconstruction plan, 
predominating as it does both because it is a key industry and 
because it requires the largest single capital investment. It 
will not only heavily tax the resources and organizing talent of 
the country, but it will also create rather exacting problems 
with regard to the technical assistance received from the ad- 
vanced industrial countries of Europe and America. 

6. CEmSIICALS 

During the five-year period under consideration an entirely 
new industry, the chemical, will be established in the Soviet 
Union. It is impossible to exaggerate the significance of chemical 
production for all other industries: agricultural reconstruction, 
the rationalization of forestry, the defense of the country, and 
for general cultural development. Through the increasing utiliza- 
tion of waste substances, the application of chemical methods 
for the most efficient use of raw materials, the development of 
power consuming processes, and through the absorption of waste 
products of power plants, the chemical industry is organically 
linked with many others. It is one of the most important factors 
in the development of the country’s economic system. 

The rate of construction in ^e chemical industry is deter- 
mined by the production tasks that must be accomplished during 
the present five-year period. The output of acid phosphate fer- 
tilizers (figured in the equivalent of standard superphosphates) 
is to be increased from 150,000 tons in 1927-1928 and 271,000 
tons in 1928-1929 to 3.4 million tons in 1932-1933. As the opera- 
tions of the Kerch steel mill gradually develop, the deliveries 
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of Thomas slag will gradnally increase tmtil.they reach 95,000 
tons (an equivalent of 14 per cent superphosphate) at the end 
of the present period. The annual production of ground phos- 
phorite will be increased from the 1927-1928 level of 65,000 tons 
to 2.5 million tons, while that of nitrogen fertilizers (figured in 
equivalents of ammonium sulphate) will be increased from 5,000 
to 800,000 tons a year. The manufacture of potassium salts, 
begun during this five-year period, is scheduled to attain an out- 
put of 1.5 million tons. The total production of chemical fer- 
tilizers is to reach 8 million tons. 

The realization of this program, which is so essential to the 
success of this important phase of the general plan of economic 
development, depends entirely on the execution of huge construc- 
tion projects for the chemical industry, involving a capital in- 
vestment of 1.4 billion rubles as compared with the present total 
fixed capital of about 400 miUibn rubles. 

The great power consuming capacity of the chemical industry 
and the utilization by it of the waste products of power plants 
make its development depend on the construction of electric 
power plants as outlined above. Accordingly, the proposed con- 
struction of chemical plants is to be concentrated in the follow- 
ing districts : (a) the Donetz Basin ; (b) the territory adjoining 
the Dnieprostroy hydro-electric development; (c) the Central 
Industrial region with its coal and peat resources; (d) the Ural 
region, where the by products of coal combustion, coking and 
non-ferrous metal smelting can be utilized; (e) the Northwest 
region, with its peat formations, lumber industry, and hydro- 
electric power stations and, partly, (f) the Kuznetz Basin, Cen- 
tral Asia and Trans-caucasia. 

The Ukraine — or rather, its mining belt, the Donetz Basin, 
the Dnieprostroy and the Krivoy Rog districts — ^is destined to 
carry out the biggest construction projects in the chemical in- 
dustry during the present period, finally becoming the most im- 
portant chemical production center in the U.S.S.B. Plants for 
producing synthetic ammonia are to be erected and put into 
operation at an early date. The construction of these plants is 
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coniiected mth the installation of equipment for converting fixed 
nitrogen into mineral fertUizer. The soda plant now in opera- 
tmn in the Donets Basin is to be greatly enlarged and its annual 
capacity increased to 300,000 tons of calcined soda. Another new 
soda plant, with a maximum of 200,000 tons of calcined soda, 
is to be constructed at Slavyansh. A large chemical plant is to 
be built in the Dnieprostroy district. The aggregate investment 
in the chemical industry of the Ukraine is expected to reach 
350 million rubles. 

The Central Industrial region is to be the center of large 
fertilizer works, based on the Yegoriev phosphate deposits and 
the Bobrikov central electric power plant. These combined fer- 
tilizer plants will have a capacity of 250,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid and from 350,000 to 400,000 tons of acid phosphates a year, 
and will involve a total capital outlay of about 50 million rubles. 
However, the special field assigned to the' Central Industrial 
region is not basic chemicals but refined chemical products, such 
as dyes, pharmaceutical products, rare elements, rubber products, 
etc. The establishment of a large chemical enterprise near Mos- 
cow will pave the way to a solution of the problem of artificial 
silk production. Finally, the peat consuming electric station in 
the Yaroslavl district will serve as a base for a large rubber 
plant to be constructed in that district. The production of this 
plant is designed to meet the growing demand for automobile 
tires, inner tubes, etc. The aggregate investment in the chemical 
industry of the Central industrial region is expected to reach 
250 million rubles. 

The Northwestern region, or rather Leningrad, its capital 
city, affords the most convenient place for the production of 
superphosphates from imported phosphorites. For this purpose 
it is proposed to establish here a new plant, capable of produc- 
ing up to 200,000 tons of superphosphates annually. Eventually 
this plant is to obtain its raw materials on the domestic market, 
from the recently discovered high content acid phosphate deports 
(apatites) in the Murmansk Railroad region (the EMbinsk de- 
pomts). In addition, construction of a rayon mill is already 
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proceeding in Leningrad; and the manufacture. Of the chemicals 
involved, such as caustic soda, carbon bisulphide, etc., will have 
to be organized. The aggregate capital investments in the North- 
western region are expected to reach about 80 million rubles. 

To the Ural region, too, has been assippied important tasks 
for the development of the chemical industry, feere are abundant 
supplies of the necessary raw materials: pyrites, phosphates, po- 
tassium, etc. ; adequate supplies of fuel ; and many coal burning, 
coking and non-ferrous metal smelting plants, which supply a 
wealth of by products which may be easily utilized for the pro- 
duction of chemicals. In the chemical, as well as in the metal- 
lurgical and machine-building fields, the Urals are charged with 
the great task of stimulating the industrial development of 
Western Siberia and Central Asia, not to speak of the less 
remote districts. 

It is proposed to- locate the firat great chemical development 
in the Berevnikov district, so that the Kiselov coal deposits may 
be utilized as a source of energy. The cost of this enterprise is 
estimated at 60 million rubles, and its output by the end of 
this five-year period is to reach 260,000 tons of soda ash (in 
1927-1928 the total soda ash production of the Soviet Union 
was only 210,000 tons), plus 350,000 tons of acid phosphates 
(again more than the total production of the country in 1927- 
1928). 

Another fertilizer combine of the Ural region is to be located 
in the district of Soldinsk, working the flue gases from coking 
establishments, the sulphuric acid derived as a by product at the 
Bogomolov copper smelters, and the phosphates from the Yiatka 
deposits. The annual production of this plant is to reach 150,000 
tons of sulphuric acid and 350,000 tons of phosphates (figured 
in equivalents of standard superphosphate). The total cost in- 
volved is estimated at about 25 million rubles. 

A third center in the Urals for the production of fertilizers 
wiU work mainly on t&e by products of the coking works at the 
Magnitogorsk plant. The production here -will consist of high 
grade nitrate fertilizers for the cotton fields of Central Asia. 
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It is expected that them fertilizer works will inyolve a total 
capital outlay of between 20 and 25 million rubles. 

;A similar or eyen larger inyestment is to be made for the 
organization of potash production at the Solikamsk deposits, 
where two mines, the first in the Soyiet Union, are to be com- 
pleted with an aggregate capacity of 1.5 million tons of potas- 
sium salts a year. 

In additfon, it is proposed to construct three or, four wood- 
^tillation plants in the Urals, each to haye an output of 
acetic acid, methyl alcohol, etc. larger than the present total 
for the country as a whole. In other words, here too, the iounda- 
tion is laid for an entirely new industry. 

The aggregate capital inyestments in the Ural chemical in- 
dustry are expected to reach about 200 million rubles. 

During this period, Siberia and the Par Bast will be occu- 
pied less with building than with' a thorough exploration of their 
chemical resources, with a yiew of determining a program of 
deyelopment for the next fiye-year period. That Siberia presents 
great opportunities in this respect is shown by the preliminary 
exploration work, and especially by the discoyery, in 1928, of 
lakes with rich reseryes of self -precipitated salt. Only limited 
commercial exploitation of these resources, to the extent of 
about 60,000 tons of salt, is proposed for the present fiye-year 
period. At the same time, with the development of coke pro- 
duction in the Kuznetz Basin, the opportunity is created for 
the erection of a chemical plant for the manufacture of a'number 
of chemicals, while the enormous timber reserves present an 
opportunity to take at least the initial steps for the development 
of a Siberian wood distillation industry. 

The total capital inyestment in the Siberian Chemical industry 
is estimated at 70 million rubles during the present five-year 
period. 

Central Asia is no less in need of exploration than Siberia. 
One of the biggest problems of the chemical industry in Central 
Asia during the present five-year period is presented by the 
Kara Bugas project, where, however, it will not be expedient to 
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bring the industrial output of sulphates above th^ limited amount 
of about 70,000 tons a year during the period under consi(tera- 
tion. Central Asia also faces the problem of establishing large 
works for the production of mineral fertilizers. This plant is to 
get its power supply from the electric power station at Chir- 
chik. It may also utilize the vast phosphate deposits of the 
district of Aktiubinsk. 

The total capital investment in the chemical industry of the 
Central Asiatic region is expected to reach about 70 million 
rubles. 

We have already had an opportunity to discuss the entire 
amount of new capital to be invested in chemical production 
and the effect it will have on the building up of the fixed capital 
of this industry. The most cursory examination of this de- 
velopment program, as well as the general pace set for capital 
investments, whether it be for'the country as a whole or for 
the several regions, leaves no doubt that we have here an 
entirely new and extremely difScult construction front. The ac- 
complishment of these tasks within the short time allowed will 
constitute a genuine triumph for the staff of skilled workers to 
whom they have been entrusted. It will mark a great advance 
in the reconstruction of the entire economic life of the country 
and will strengthen its defensive power. 

In carrying out the plans for the chemical industry during 
1928-1929, the first year of the present five-year period, enormous 
difSculties had to be overcome, primarily owing to the extreme 
complexily of chemical production and its novelty in the TJ.S.S.B. 
However, the program for that year was fully accomplished. 
For the second year, 1929-1930, the original Five-Year Plan 
contemplsted a capital investment in the entire chemical industry 
of 220 million rubles. This has now been raised by the control 
figures of the operating plan for the year to 344 million rubles.* 

* The effects of the in&eased CMital construction are clearly seen in 
the greatly expanded production. Puring the first half of 1020-1930 the 
output of acids, totaling 232,400 tons, showed a gain of 34 per cent over 
i the corresponding peri^ in 1028-1920, while superphosphates, of which 
166,000 tons were produced, showed an increase Of 100 per cent. — -Md. 
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ThtuB, on tike chemioal section of the construction front, actual 
construdion is substantially exceeding that contemplated in that 
Plan 'vchieh was considered by many as entirely unrealistic. 

7. OTHEB INDtrSTBIES 

Our review of the perspective development of electrification, 
coal mining, the production and refining of crude oil, metal- 
lurgy and machine building, and production of chemicals has 
grown to be all too long. It was, however, necessary in the case 
of these basic industries, which determine the general course 
of the economic development of the country, to consider closely, 
and with an eye to construction projects and the time allowed 
for their execution, the truly breath-taking program of indus- 
trial development which is at present being realized in the 
U.S.S.R. The initiated reader 'has here before him no mere 
generalization of the tempo and scale of economic progress in 
the Soviet Union, but concrete construction projects and pro- 
duction tasks, which he may see mentioned in the European and 
American press, or in reports of the dealings of Soviet Union 
commercial representatives with big capitalist firms for the pur- 
chase of machinery, equipment, raw materials, semi-manufac- 
tured articles, etc. This is not a Utopian program for the 
distant future, but a realistic construction program for this 
day and time. And while it is being revised in the course of its 
realization, these revisions are in one direction only, aiming 
still further to increase the scale, hasten the pace and shorten 
the term of this great socialist construction. 

However extended our review of the concrete tasks of the 
industrialization of the U.S.S.R. may be, it is still impossible 
to pass entirely in silence over many of the other industries, 
and especially those catering directly to the consuming public. 
But, first, a few remarks must be made about the lumber in- 
dustry and the production of building materials. 

The Lumber Industry. The most ciursory perusal of the eco- 
nomic geography of the U.S.S.R. will show that it possesses vast 
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timber resources. As of October 1, 1929, the tqtal forest area 
of the Soviet Union, is 877 million hectares, of which only 150 
million, approximately 18 per cent, are under exploitation. But 
even now the Soviet Union is one of the World’s largest ex- 
porters of lumber. It can easily be imagined that vrith the 
extension of the forest area under exploitation, this country’s 
part in supplying the world market 'with the most variegated 
timber products and building materials will become increasingly 
important. The timber resources of the Soviet Union are suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the great domestic construction 
front and still to double or treble the present lumber export 
during this five-year period. These considerations determine the 
progrion for forestry and the lumber industry, as well as for 
the allied pulp, paper and wood-distillation industries. The out- 
put of sawed timber is scheduled to increase from 142 million 
cubic meters in 1927-1928, to 35D million cubic meters in 1932- 
1933. For this purpose the exploitation of forest resources will 
have to be put on a vastly more sound and efficient basis than 
is now the case. The total amount of capital investment absorbed 
by the timber, lumber and allied industries during the present 
fiVe-year period is estimated at more than a billion rubles. The 
principal lumber centers will be in the Northeast (Archangel), 
the Ural region, the lower Volga region and the Par East. 

Building Materials. Building materials production and the 
building trades generally are receiving ever-increasing attention 
in the Soviet Union. Until very recently this has been one of 
the most backward sectors of the Soviet economic front; primi- 
tive kustar (handicraft) production methods have predomi- 
nated. The rapid pace set in the development of the construction 
front has made new and exacting demands on the industries 
producing building materials as well as on all building trades. 
The tension on the building materials market, and the acute 
shortage of some of tho^ materials, together constitute one of 
the so-called “narrow spots” of the present Soviet economic 
development. The Bight Wing opportunists propose to fall into 
line with these “narrow spots” aQd under their pressure to 
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slow dom tlie pace of industrialization. It is therefore necessary 
to emphasize the fact that the Five-Year Plan is based on the 
proposition that every effort must be made to mobilize all avail- 
able capital and organizational resources for the purpose of 
overcoming the building materials shortage, and at the same 
time completely revolutionizing the production of building ma- 
terials and the building trades by means of mechanization and 
rationalization. 

One of the most important prerequisites for the successful 
accomplishment of the many constructional tasks of the Five- 
Year Plan is the accelerated development of a real construction 
industry after the model of those in the advanced capitalistic 
countries, and especially in the United States. The Five-Year 
Plan provides for an annual increase in the production of cement 
from 11 million barrels to at least 40 million barrels. The mini- 
mum increases set by the Plan 'for the othef building materials 
are as follows: the production of bricks is to increase from 2 
billion to 10 billion units; of asbestos, from 26,000 to 150,000 
tons ; of sawed timber, from 11 million to 50 million cubic meters. 
Much more important, however, is the program for the recon- 
struction of the entire building industry. For this purpose a 
huge capital outlay — nearly a billion rubles — is contemplated 
during this five-year period. 

The actual production of building materials during 1928-1929 
exceeded the program laid down by the Plan for the year. Now 
that the control figures for 1929-1930 have been fixed, it appears 
that the production of cement for the year will reach not the 
19 million barrels provided by the Five-Year Plan, but 22 mil- 
lion barrels. The corresponding figures for bricks are 5.1 billion 
as against the 4.2 billion contemplated by the Five-Year Plan. 
Not to fall in line, with the “narrow spots,” but to overcome 
the difSculties involved is the Communist method. The expan- 
sion of construction must not be permitted to suffer from the 
lack of an adequate supply of building materials. The annual 
operating plan for 1929-1930 extends the development pr<^am 
of the construction industry considerably beyond what was con- 
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templated by the original Five-Year Plan, and'-the oapital in- 
vestment assigned to this industry during 1929-1930 will reaoh 
nearly 200 mdlion rubles. 

Light Industries. It has already been indicated in these pages 
that, side by side with the contemplated development of heavy 
industries, the Five-Year Plan provides for substantial capital 
investments in the light industries. Nearly 3 bilhon rubles are 
asigned for the latter purpose. Taking into consideration the 
vast territory of the U.S.S.R. and its numerous population, 
whose wants as consumers are to be met by the products of 
light industry, the amount to be invested may appear rather 
insufficient. There are, however, good reasons. In the first place, 
the fixed capital which Soviet light industry has had at its dis- 
posal is relatively large and it ha^ suffered much less deteriora- 
tion than was the case in heavy industry. In the second place, 
the very crux of the problem of extending the industries pro- 
ducing goods for the broad masses of consumers lies, at least for 
the present period, in increasing their supply of raw materials, 
which has lagged. Substantial amounts are to be invested for 
the purpose of insuring a more adequate supply of the materials 
upon which light industry finally depends for its operations. 
This phase of the question wiU be considered later, in the dis- 
cussion of agriculture. 

These, to sum up, are the major statistical barometers of in- 
dustrial development in the Soviet Union: 22 billion kilowatt 
hours of electric current, 140 million tons of coal, 40 million 
tons of crude oil, 17 million tons of cast iron, 8 million tons of 
chemical fertilizers, nearly 150,000 tractors and nearly 250,000 
automobiles, 2 billion rubles’ worth of industrial machinery and 
more than a billion rubles’ worth of agricultural implements 
will be produced in the last year of this five-year period. This 
is the industrial program which sounds the battle-cry of socialist 
advance throughout the land of the Soviets, arousing tens of 
millions of toilers to a supreme effort. Only a few months after 
the Five-Year Plan was ratified by 'tlte Fifth All-Union Congress 
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of Soviets, its message of rapid mduatrial development had 
penetrated not only into the mills and factories, but also to 
those remote villages for -which it opens the only road to real 
agricidtural progress. One of the favorite topics of the capi- 
talistic press has been their attempt to prove that the broad 
plans of development in the Soviet Union have been adopted 
and carried ont against the will and interests of the masses of 
the peasants. It is impossible to imagine a more malicious false- 
hood, or a greater fallacy than this White Ouard tale, spread 
through the columns of the bourgeois press. The So-viet village, 
starting on the road to radical reconstruction, mechanical farm 
equipment, scientific agriculture and large-scale collectivization, 
is criticizing Soviet industry — ^but for setting too slow, rather 
than too rapid a pace of industrial development. 

We have already referred to the major adjustments involved 
in the industrial development bf the economic structure during 
the present five-year period. The ranks of industrial workers 
will swell by more than 35 per cent, while productivity more 
than doubles and real wages increase by 70 per cent. The cost 
of production will decrease by at least 35 per cent. The accom- 
plishment of these tasks is not trailing behind the quantitative 
gro-wth of industry, as the bourgeois critics and the opposition 
are fond of asserting : they predominate in the Soviet conception 
of industrialization. It should be emphasized that the XV Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has already in- 
cluded in its decisions concerning the general lines of the Five- 
Year Plan, a statement to the effect that “the reduction in the 
cost of production constitutes the central problem of industry. 
All other tasks must be subordinated to it.” 

The practically 20 billion rubles of industrial developments, 
the great eztensiop of construction on the industrial front, equal 
in scope and technique to the highest modem level, the breath 
taking speed of constraction, and the ever -widening stream of 
technical assistance from Ihe world’s largest industrial con- 
cerns, all create an exceptional state of enthusiasm and heroism. 
This great era of socialist industrialization is putting its imprint 
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on a whole generation of bmlders, who are beihg qualified and 
co-ordinated for the accomplishment of the even greater tasks 
which are even now faintly outlined against the horizon of the 
present five-year period. Amid the industrial enthusiasm which 
has seized the land of the Soviets, capitalist habits and predilec- 
tions are destroyed ; our independence of capitalist countries is 
strengthened; and the foundation of a genuine socialist civili- 
zation is laid. 



Chapter V 


SOCIALIST RATIONALIZATION AND THE WORKERS 

S OVIET economic policy makes it not merely legitimate but 
obligatory to consider the place of the working masses in 
socialist industrialization. To be sure, the workers of the Soviet 
Union, in their capacity as the directing political power and 
the organizers of the socialist commonwealth, are also the or- 
ganizers of that magnificent construction in which the program 
of socialist industrialization is embodied. Yet it is still essential 
to consider from every possible angle those questions which 
compose the labor problem — ^the position of the worker in Soviet 
industry. The consideration of this problem will throw light on 
the enormous and basic differences that, from workers’ view- 
point, distinguish socialist industrialization and rationalization 
from capitalist rationalization in general, and from post-war 
capitalist rationalization in particular. 

The most striking fact about the industrial revival in a num- 
ber of capitalist countries is the manner in which this new stage 
of capitalist rationalization is connected with a most vicious 
offensive against the working class. In this offensive, which is 
conducted on a very wide front, the methods of fascism and 
social-fascism are employed on a very large scale. The practical 
abolition of the eight-hour day which was gained by the working 
.class after many struggles during the Imperialist War and 
especially during the post-war revolutionary period, the con- 
tinuous vicious campaign to lower the level of real wages, the 
growth of unemployment, now assuming a mass character, and 
the disproportionate intensification of the exploitation of the 
proletariat — such are the obvious results of capitalist rationali- 
zation during the last decade. The degeneration of bourgeois 
democracy into fascism, the brutal fascist pressure by the ma- 
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chinery of the capitalist state upon the reyolu;tibnary organiza- 
tion of' the working class, the savage suppression by armed 
force of the economic movements of the proletariat, the con- 
version of the Social-Democracy into a third party of the bour- 
geoisie and the complete degeneration of the leaders of ref ormist 
trade -unionism into direct agents of capitalism, constitute 
merely the necessary social and political conditions which alone 
make it possible to put the entire burden of post-war recov- 
ery” of capitalism upon the shoulders of the working class. 

The greatest significance must especially be attached to the 
fact (which is strongly emphasized in the declarations of the 
Comintern and Profintern) that in those very countries which 
show the most splendid examples of capitalist rationalization of 
production, the industrial workers have suffered not merely a 
relative, but even an absolute reduction in their numbers. In a 
word, the course of capitalist rationalization and its splendid 
technical achievements result only in intensified exploitation 
for the workers, in a further sharpening of class contradictions 
within capitalist society and in international relations, and in 
the still further undermining of the temporary and partial 
capitalist stabilizations. The most energetic efforts of the -Second 
International and the reformist trade unions cannot possibly 
affect this imminent growth of the inherent capitalist contradic- 
tions. No theories of organized capitalism, no substitute for 
genuine economic planning can possibly change the real situa- 
tion or conceal it from the working masses. 

It is, therefore, especially interesting to see how the labor 
problem is being solved in the course of socialist industrializa- 
tion of the Soviet Union even during this first and most difficult 
stage. It is, of course, possible to discuss endlessly the prevailing 
level of absolute economic welfare of workers in the Soviet 
Union, as compared with that of workers in the most highly 
developed capitalistic* countries. But nothing can change the 
tendencies of development, quite visible in both cases, and to 
the enormous advantage of socialist society. 
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1. 7HE NtniBEBS OF INDUBTBIAIj VTGSKERB 

. One of the most urgent problems of Soviet economic policy 
is concerned with the labor resources of the country and the 
probability of their absorption into industry. No capitalist coun- 
try can boast of such a rate of natural growth of population 
as can the U.S.S.R. The annual rate of natural increase is 1.3 
per thousand of population in France, 7.9 in Oe^rmany, 6.4 in 
the United Eangdom, 10.3 in Italy — and 23 per thousand in the 
Soviet Union. The present population of 150 million grows at 
a minimum rate of 3.5 million annually, whereas the combined 
population of all European countries, totaling 370 million, in- 
creases only by 2.8 million a year. During the present five-year 
period the popxilation of the U.S.S.R. will increase by about 18 
million persons, including 10 millions of working age. It is as if 
there grew up within the Soviet Union every year a new country 
approximately as large as Denmark. Needless to say, this rapid 
growth of the poptdation is very significant in a country freed 
from the chains of capitalist slavery and possessing such in- 
exhaustible natural resources as does the U.S.S.R. Still we must 
not lose sight of the vast economic and organizational tasks 
arising as a result of such rapid growth of a population dis- 
tributed over so vast a territory. 

At the same time, and as a result of the industrialization of 
the country, the cities are growing at a rate unprecedented in 
pre-revolutionary Russia and greatly exceeding any known to 
the capitalist world. During the period of 1900-1905, not Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, nor the United States of America 
attained an annua! increase in urban population of more than 
the 3.3 per cent, which was reached in the United States 
during the period of 1900-1910, whereas in the U.S.S.R. the 
urban population increased by 5.5 per cent in 1926, and by 5 
per cent in 1927. There is no reason to expect this rate to dimin- 
ish in the immediate future. On the contrary, the actual course 
of industrialization, which is surpassing the most daring fore- 
casts of the Five-Year Plan, may result in a fur^er acceleration 
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of the inrocess of urbanization. Judging by thei present rate of 
growth, the relative strength of the urban population in the 
TJ.S.S.B. will rise from 18 per cent of the total in 1927-1928 to 
20.5 per cent in 1932-1933. 

There is no doubt that this rapid growth is primarily the 
result of the special nature of socialist industrialization, in con- 
tradistinction to that of capitalist rationalization. Capitalist ra- 
tionalization carries in its wake not merely the relative, but the 
absolute reduction of the number of wage earners. In the 
TJ.S.S.B. on the contrary, economic reconstruction and socialist 
rationaUzalion of industry are accompanied by a continuous 
growth of the number of industrial workers. The ranks of the 
workers are growing in the TJ.S.S.B., in the first place, because 
industrial production is extending at a rate unknown to capi- 
talist countries; and in the second place, because of a number 
of other factors peculiar to socialist economy only. What capi- 
talist country, however advanced, can show an annual increase 
of industrial production of 20 per cent, year after year, for a 
number of years? What European capitalist country can boast 
of a single year when the production of its industries showed 
a 30 per cent growth? In recent years the Soviet Union’s in- 
dustrial production has increased at an average rate of 20 per 
cent yearly. For 1929-1930 the very realistic annual operating 
plan indicates a 32 per cent increase. 

Another condition favoring growth in the ranks of the in- 
dustrial workers is the shortening of the hours of labor. Not 
only has the eight-hour day been fixed by law for all industrial 
enterprises, but we are already in the second year since the 
beginning of the gradual introduction of the seven-hour day 
to replace it. We will still have an opportunity to touch upon 
this problem in somewhat greater detail. It is enough to say 
here that in this fiscal year of 1929-1930, there are already 1.4 
million industrial workers in the Soviet Union working on the 
seven-hour day basis. 

Finally, no small part in the further increase of the number 
of workers will be played by the , introduction of the uninter- 
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rtipted working day, week and year (involving the employment 
of several shifts in each plant), which has already been started.* 
^ a result of keeping the plants in contiiinous operation all 
state organizations and the country’s industrial capital will be 
employed for ah additional 60 days a year, without in any way 
reducing the number of rest days for the individual worker. 

The so-called agrarian overpopulation, a problem inherited 
from pre-revolutionary days, is naturally a cont^buting cause 
to the rapid growth of urban population. But the entire system 
of the Soviet Union’s economic policy — ^promotion of agricul- 
ture, reorganization of the poorest farmers on the hams of co- 
operation and collectivization, development of large state grain 
producing farms, special measures of economic assistance for 
the poorest peasantry, etc. — ^tends gradually to solve the prob- 
lem of agrarian overpopulation, so that the basic migration 
from the country to the city i& reduced to smaller proportions 
with every passing year. But for the immediate future this mi- 
gration is an indisputable fact. On the other hand, it is neces- 
sary to guard against overestimating the proportions of this 
agricultural overpopulation and its influence upon the economic 
life of the country, as bourgeois economists who refuse to accept 
Soviet economics and insist on the necessity of greater oppor- 
tunities for private capital in the economic system of the coun- 
try, are wont to do. 

In drafting the Five-Year Plan an attempt was made to Mti- 
mate the distribution of the gainfully employed population at 
the beginning and end of the flve-year period. The accuracy of 
these computations is, of course, partially conditioned on a set 
of variable conditions. But they still enable us to see the trend 
of employment, and aid in appreciating the measures that must 
be taken to raise the forces of production sufficiently to solve 
its problems. According to these computations, the number of 
imemployed will be reduced during the present flve-year period 
from 1,100,000 to 400,000. The latter number may be considered 
as inevitable under the present technical conditions and is ao- 

* See footnote, page 69 . 
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eounted for by ttnemployinent in seasotial loss of time 

resnltin^ from tbe turnover of labor power in industry, etc. 
But these m^tsnres for the elimination of unemployment by the 
end of the five-year period do not in any way interfere with 
those taken to combat unemployment at the present moment. 
Even in 1929-1930, the second year of the five-year period, 
urban unemployment will be reduced by 10 per cent as a result 
of the industrial development and the impetuous collectivization 
of agriculture.* 

These general considerations lead directly to the question as 
to the number of industrial workers in the U.S.S.B. The total 
number of employees in 1927-1928 was 11.3 million. If we sub- 
tract from this number the agricultural and forest laborers, 
this total will be reduced to 9.2 million. By 1932-1933 (at the 
end of the present five-year period), the numbers are estimated 
to reach 15.7 million for all employees and 12.8 million exclusive 
of forest and agricultural laborers. In other words, during this 
five-year period, the ranks of persons working for hire will in- 
crease by almost 40 per cent. It should be added that these 
estimates were made on the basis of the rates of development 
of industry, transportation and other branches of national 
economy fixed by the Five-Year Plan, but which have already 
been surpassed, at least as far as the first two years of the 
period are concerned. Neither do these estimates take into con- 
sideration the introduction of the continuous operating year in 
industrial and state establishments. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
expect that the number of industrial workers at the end of the 
period will be greater than contemplated by the Five-Year Plan. 

This rate of increase in the number of wage earners may ap- 
pear insignificant in comparison with that of the preceding 
five-year period, when the number of wage earners was increas- 
ing at an average of 10 to 12 per cent a year. But the growth 
of the working masses during the period of rehabilitation took 

* In August, 1030, the number of registered unemployed had fallen to 
600,000, most of whom were those seeking employment for the first time — 
unskilled workers, women and yonpg workers.— Ad. 
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place primarily as a result of the al)l8)irption of the ezuting 
fixed capital by the new regime. The present five-yeat period, 
however, is confronted with the task of thoroughly reconstruct* 
ing and almost completely renewing the productive equipment 
of the comitry. In passing from tiie period of rehabilitation into 
that of new construction the increase in gainfully Occupied 
labor in relation to every additional unit of fixed capital is 
inevitably reduced. All branches of production have been as- 
signed the task of substantially increasing the quality of their 
produce and the productivity of labor. But even under these 
conditions the increase in the number of employed workers 
during the present five-year period will reach approximately 
6 per cent annually. And the revised control figures for the 
operating year 1929-1930 show that during this second year of 
the period under consideration, hired labor as a whole will in- 
crease by 9.3 per cent, while the number of wage earners en- 
gaged in census industry will grow by 7.2 per cent The largest 
share of this increase will be absorbed by heavy industry. The 
total number of wage earners will increase in 1929-1930 by over 
a million persons. To appreciate the full significance of this rate 
of growth it must be compared with that of pre-revolutionary 
times. Only at the very initial stages of Bussian capitalism did 
the tempo of growth of the proletariat even slightly exceed that 
set by the Five-Year Plan. But never since that early period, 
not even during the years of great industrial activity imme- 
diately preceding the Imperialist War, did the ranks of the 
proletariat ever increase by more than 3 to 4 per cent annually. 

The 11.3 million proletarians in the U.S.S.B. in 1927-1928 con- 
stituted 14 per cent of the total population of working age. 
This proportion wUl rise to 17 per cent by the end of the 
Five-Year Period. In other words, the relative weight of the 
proletariat will increase by twenty per cent in this ptuiod. 
These figures are somewhat faulty, since the number of wage 
earners is weighted against the entire xmpulation of working 
age, t.e., against all the gainfully occupied people of the country, 
as well as ^eir families. A more accurate statistical method 
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indicate that liie relative importance of the proletariat 
■in Soviet society is considerably greater. "But even so these 
indices show the trend very clearly. The structure of the Five- 
Year Plan and the entire course of economic development in 
the U.S.S.B. imply a substantial increase, not only^ in the ab- 
solute, but also in the relative number of employed wage earn- 
ers. A substantial improvement in technical method and the 
organization of production is also implied. The enormotis im- 
portance, economic and political, of the increased relative 
weight of industrial workers in the whole population is, of 
course, obvious. The process of socialist industrialization is 
necessarily closely linked with the strengthened position of the 
proletariat. 

2 . WAGES AND THE PBODUOTIVITT OF IiABOB 

Still fresh in our memory are Lenin’s words with regard to 
the economic basis for force in revolutions. In his remarkable 
pamphlet “The Great Beginning,’’ devoted to the organization 
of subbotniks,* Lenin says: 

The dictatorship of the proletariat, as 1 have had repeated occasion 
to point out, constitutes not merely violence against the exploiters; 
and not even, mainly, violence. The economic foundation of this revo- 
lutionary violence, the guarantee of its vitality and success, lies in 
the fact that the proletariat pursues and carries to completion higher 
tempos in the social organization of labor than is the case with capi- 
talism. That is the essential point. There lies the source of the strength 
and the guarantee of the certain and absolute victory of Communism. 

The quick tempo of the social organization of labor passes like 
a red line through the visible economic development of the 
U.S.S.B. It has put its imprint upon the economic program of 
this period. 

The efiectiveness of the economic development planned for 
the present five-y^ar period, lies primarily in the radical re- 

* During the early period of the Bevolution and during the Civil War, 
workers known m suhootniks (Sabbathers) gave up their normal rest day 
in order to aid in ei^iediting the process of rehamlitation.— J9d. 
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constraetion of rUie power base and in increasing the eqnipmeiit 
of labor with mechanical power. In 1927-1928 the consomption' 
of electric and mechanical energy amounted to 2,421 kilowatt 
hours per industrial worker. This figure will practically be 
doubled by the end of the period. According to the obvious 
underestimations of the original draft of the Five-Year Plan 
the consumption of mechanical and electric energy per worker 
will reach 4,677 kilowatt hours in 1932-1933. In transportation 
the capacity of installed mechanical power per worker will in- 
crease during the samC period by 46 per cent In agriculture 
the capacity of animal and mechanical power per worker will 
increase, again according to computations which are obviously 
low, by 20 per cent. This increase will be substantially greater 
in the socialized sector, reaching 184 per cent on state and 124 
per cent on collective farms, whereas in the private sector the 
increase will amount only to about 12 per cent. 

Belying primarily on this factor and depending in addition 
upon the great development of the class consciousness and the 
cultural level of the Soviet proletariat, the economic plan for 
this five-year period provides for increasing the productivity 
of industrial workers by 110 per cent, whUe the productivity 
of labor in transportation is to increase by 75 per cent. Com- 
putations of the productivity of labor in agriculture are ex- 
tremely complex and cannot be made at this stage with any 
satisfactory degree of accuracy. 

We have already had opportunity for emphasizing the im- 
portance of reducing the cost of industrial production as a part 
of the program of economic development and general economic 
policy. The need for systematic strengthening of the alliance 
between the socialist city and the village of poor and middle 
peasantry, and accelerating the strong competition with ad- 
vanced capitalist countries also raises the question of lowering 
the cost of industrial production to the position of a most ur- 
gent objective in the industrial development of the Soviet Union. 
It was not by accident that the lowering of prodiu^on cwts 
was placed by the XY Congress of the Commtmist Party of 



tbe Soviet Union as the central task of indpstoy, the solntipn 
of which preceded all others. The great increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labor by the end of 1932-1933, then, constitutes a 
decisive force, not merely on the industrial front, but also in 
the entire Soviet economic policy during this five-year period. 
A great share in the accomplishment of this task belongs to 
the socialist competition between individual industrial enter- 
prises as to a method of stimulating production — a method 
really available only to socialist society. 

The most impiortant statistical indicator of the socialist na- 
ture of the industrialization of the national economy and the 
rationalization of industry, as they are now taking place in 
the U.S.S.B., is the trend of real wages. Great class struggles 
are taking place at present in capitalist countries on the ques- 
tion of the wage level. Strikes of great masses of European, 
American and colonial workers and huge lockouts by employers 
mark this incessant struggle. In many advanced modem capi- 
talist countries, average wages at the present time are at a 
lower level than before the war. This cannot be concealed by 
all the ingenuity of the Social-Democracy and reformist trade- 
union leaders. It is also impossible to get away from the fact 
that for the past five years, wages in capitalist countries have 
been practically stable. They increased in the United States only 
by 2 to 3 per cent, while in England they dropped 0.3 per cent 
between 1922 and 1927, and in France they have suffered an 
even more substantial reduction. 

An entirely different trend is shown by wages in the U'S.S.R. 
The level of real wages of Soviet workers was raised 126 per 
cent from 1922-1923 to 1927-1928; i.e., it was two and one- 
quarter times as high at the end of the five-year period as at its 
beginning, being also 30 per cent above the pre-war wage level. 
There is no disputing the fact that the level of wages of the 
Soviet worker is ^ill quite low and stiU cannot fully satisfy 
his growing wants. But the tendency shown by the movement 
of wages in the U.S.S.B. is radically different from what is tak- 
)j^ {dace in capitalist countriqB, and it clearly riiows the genu- 
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ine socialist nature of the Soviet econOinic development. It 
might be helpful to quote here from the comparatiye statistics 
compiled by the prominent Soviet economist and statistician, 
Strumilin. Strumilin says; 

It is well known that before the war the wages of the Russian 
workers, both nominal and real, lagged hopelessly behind all the 
leading coimtries of advanced capitalism. For instance, if the real 
wages of the English workers in 1905-1909 are to be taken as 100, 
then real wages in Cermany were 63.5, in France 55.5, and in tsarist 
Russia not over 34. But in the spring of 1928, accor^ng to the sta- 
tistics of the International Bureau of Labor Statistics the repective 
comparative figures as to real wages change as follows: London 100, 
Berlin 71, Paris 56, Moscow 52, Prague 47, Vienna 45, Rome 43, 
Warsaw 40, etc. 

Thus, even according to the statistics of the organ of the League 
of Nations, which can hardly be suspected of any special sympathy 
for the U.S.S.R., the Soviet Union has already attained and passed 
the real standard of living of thd workers of many capitalist coun- 
tries. But the League of Nations body relies for its comparative 
statistics exclusively on the data concerned with the money-wages 
of the workers and the price level of the most important food 
products. It fails to take into account, for instance, the sums de- 
ducted from the wages of the European workers for social insuranoey 
which in Germany reach 7.5 per cent and which are not made at all 
in the U.S.S.R.; it fails to take into consideration the differences in 
taxation, room rental, and many other working and living conditions 
in the various countries. If all these conditions were accounted for in 
these statistics they would show that the real standard of living of 
the Moscow workers August, 1928, was higher by several per cent 
than that of the Berlin wprkers. The Soviet worker in Moscow, then, 
enjoys even at present a higher standard of living than the worker 
in Paris and Berlin. There is no doubt that within five years, after 
the Five-Year Plan has been carried out, we will equal and surpass 
not only Berlin, but also London. 

Let the representatives of the International Bureau of the 
League of Nations deny, if they can, the fact that even at the 
initial and most difficult stages of its economic development, 
while the eight-hour day was being introduced and further 
steps taken to shorten the hours of labor (and notwithstanding 
the fact that it is starting out from a much lower level in the 
development of its productive forces than that prevailing in the 
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great modem capitalist eoimtries), tiiie Soviet Union still offers 
its workers a level of wages higher than pre-war, and more 
favorable economic conditions than many of the so-called “ad- 
vanced” capitalist countries. The projected curve of the wage 
scale during the present period must be conceived and con- 
sidered in the light of this actual accomplishment. 

No great insight is needed to understand that the conditions 
connected with the accumulation of capital ; the necessity to 
accelerate the investment of new capital in the national economy 
of the U.S.S.B. ; the great tasks involved in raising the back- 
ward branches of production, all demand that the productivity 
of labor grow at a considerably higher rate than real wages. 
The Five-Year Plan of economic development is accordingly 
based on the supposition that with the increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labor by 100 per cent shall come an increase of 
about 50 per cent in nominal 'wages and 70 per cent in real 
wages. Taking further into consideration the fact that during 
the first stage of the New Bconomic Policy the branches of 
light industry, catering to the immediate consumer, achieved 
a relatively great increase in wages, the Soviet economic pro- 
gram for this five-year period puts special emphasis upon in- 
creasing wages in heavy industry. During the present five-year 
period the nominal wages of transportation workers are to in- 
crease by 40 per cent ; of construction workers, by 30 per cent ; 
of intellectual workers on the cultural front, by 70 per cent; 
and of civil service employees, by 35 per cent. As a result of 
the reduction of the cost of living by 14 per cent during the 
five-year period, the corresponding increases in real wages will 
be proportionately higher, in the same degree as was indicated 
above for industrial workers. 

Another important condition must not be overlooked. It is 
well known that social insurance of workers and employees in 
the Soviet Union is provided, not by means of sums deducted 
from wages, but by means of additional payments made by 
the establishments at their own expense, averaging about 13 
per cent of their total pay-rolls. Out of these payments is 
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formed the budget of the U.S.S.B. social insurance funds which 
alrea^ amounts to over a billion rubles. But in the course of 
the work upon the Five-Year Plan there was bom the thought 
of the so-called collectivized wages, i.e., that a certain percentage 
of the wage increase be assigned to a special fund for satisfy- 
ing some of the most urgent wants of thei working class not in 
an individualistic, but in a collective manner. It is estimated 
that during the present five-year period this sum will reach 
over a billion rabies, to be used primarily for improving the 
education and training of working-class children. 

3. HOURS OF 'WORE 

From the foregoing it appears that the increase in the num- 
bers of the proletariat and the trend of wages of employees in 
general, and of wage earners m particular, as they are taking 
place both in the course of the actual development of the 
U.S.S.E. and in the economic program for the present five-year 
period, are radically different from what is taking place in the 
modem capitalist countries. Even more striking is the contrast 
between the length of the working days. On the other side of 
the Soviet frontiers, in all capitalist states, savage pressure is 
exerted by capitalism in order to wipe out the eight-hour day 
which has been partially achieved by the proletariat. The revo- 
lutionary energies of the European working class are still spent 
on the struggle for the -eight-hour day, i.e., the same demand 
that has been inscribed on the banners of the international 
proletariat for decades. In the capitalist countries of Europe, 
America, and Asia, and in colonies, the nine-, ten-, and even 
twelve-hour day still predominate; and in places we find even 
more horrible forms of labor exploitation. 

The evolution of the working day in the U.S.S.B. presents 
an entirely different pictime. In 1913 the working d{^ averaged 
9 hours and 42 minutes; in 1917 when the workers took matters 
into their own hands and introduced the eight-hour day, the 
average hours of labor really were 8 hours and 45 minutes. 
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B 7 1924 the aTerage workijtg day was reduced to 7 hours and 
37 minutes, by 1925 to 7 hour and 25 minutes, by 1926 to 7 
hours and 20 minutes and by 1927 to only 7 hours and 18 
minutes. These figures are given according to the compilation 
of the trade unions themselves. On the tenth anniversary of 
the October Revolution the historical manifesto of the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. was published, providing 
for the gradual introduction of the seven-hour day for all in- 
dustrial workers. The Five-Year Plan of economic development 
does not merely include in its computations the carrying out of 
the instructions of this October manifesto. It also foresees the 
possibility, at the end of the five-year period, provided the 
entire program of economic reconstruction is successfully real- 
ized, for the gradual introduction of the six-hour day. 

As compared with the pre-revolutionary past the working 
day of the industrial proletariat is at present 2.18 hours shorter, 
and in 1932-1933 it will be shorter by 3.21 hours. To put it 
differently, by the end of the present five-year period the work- 
ing week will consist of 40.2 hours, whereas the working week 
in the manufacturing industries of capitalist countries consists 
on the average of 49.6 hours in the United States of America, 
47.1 hours in England, and 47 to 52 hours in the various in- 
dustries of Germany (all of these figures are based on a seven- 
day week). 

No comment is necessary. The figures speak for themselves; 
they strike into the very core of capitalist society and capitalist 
rationalization. But, perhaps, one might ask, is it merely in the 
statements of the Soviet Government that the seven-hour day 
is being introduced t Perhaps in the real course of construction 
there are forces and factors interfering with the realization of 
this great ideaf The best answer to the skeptics is supplied by 
the facts. In 1928-1929, the first year of the five-year period, 
the seven-hour day was actually put into effect for 453,000, 
or 20 per cent of the industrial workers of the U.S.S.R. Ac- 
cording to the definite provisiops of the annual operating plan 
for 1929-1930 the introduction o,f the seven-hour day for an- 
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other 400,000 workers is assured. Thus in 1929-1930 over 
860,000 workers engaged in heavy industry, or a total of 960,000 
industrial workers, that is, 40 per cent of all industrial wage 
earners, will enjoy the benefits of the seven-hour day. There is 
no doubt that the seven-hour day will be put into effect for 
all the workers in industry and transportation of the U.S.S.R. 
before the conclusion of the five-year period. And there is 
nothing fantastic about the expectation that by the end of the 
,five-year period the question of inaugurating the gradual intro- 
duction of the six-hour day will be taken up for practical con- 
sideration and action. 

This sums up the most important phases of that involved 
complexity of questions which form the labor problem of the 
U.S.S.R. in the initial stage of the socialist reconstruction of 
its economic system. But one c'annot examine this subject from 
all angles without taking into consideration the rapid develop- 
ment by the working class of class consciousness, culture and 
social and political initiative which are reaching a higher level 
with every new year of socialist construction. The growth of 
the eagerness to action upon the part of the proletarian masses 
within the Soviets, the flow of proletarians into the Communist 
Party, the development of greater activity upon the part of 
trade unions, labor co-operatives, and numerous labor associa- 
tions, the increasing number of inventions by working people, 
the impetuous wave of socialist competition, the decisive prole- 
tarianization of the Soviet apparatus, pours forth like a gusher 
in the real course of Soviet socialist construction. And how 
little has this great release of energy and activity upon the 
part of the working class of the Soviet Union in common with 
the tale about the alleged decline of proletarian initiative or 
the alleged ossification of labor organizations, spread in the 
columns of the Social-Democratic press of all shades and hues 
up to and including that of the Trotskyites and Brandlerites. 
The fact that the Five-Year Plan, which provides that the 
greater part of the national income be used for capital invest- 
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ments, involving as it does guiU expressed edf-derml iov the 
cause of the great historic tasks of socialisih, nevertheless en- 
joys the greatest popularity among the proletarian masses of 
the Soviet Union, hears testimony to the high degree of class 
maturity of the Soviet proletariat as well as to the genuine 
socialist nature of the economic construction that is carried on 
in the U.S.S.B. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVANCEMENT AND SOCIALIST REOR- 
GANIZATION IN THE VILLAGES 

1 . INTBODUOTOBY BBMABKS 

W E have now come to the most difficult and fascinating 
problem of these days; the socialist reorganization of 
the Soviet village, to secure the advance of agriculture in the 
Soviet Union by socialist methods. This, we may say, is the cen- 
tral idea of the Five-Year Plan now being advanced in the Soviet 
Union with such remarkable perseverance and creative enthu- 
siasm. At the same time capitalist observers are amazed at this 
task, with its boundless promise and gigantic difficulties. It is 
here that the bourgeois critics and opponents of the Soviet Union 
see it confronting an inevitable collapse. 

There is nothing surprising in the keen interest which the 
whole capitalist world takes in the endeavor to carry out this 
program, which overtakes our bourgeois elements in their last 
refuge, and leads to the complete abolition of capitalism in the 
Soviet Union. It is only a short time since the bourgeois elements 
in the Soviet Union and abroad, and liberal Smenovekhovtsi * of 
every shade and color, derived comfort from the fanciful idea 
that economic progress was bound to bring about a transforma- 
tion of the social nature of the Soviet power and a restoration 
of “sound" capitalism in the U.S.S.B. The open and extensive 
socialist offensive in the village destroys the last of these illu- 
sions and plainly demonstrates that the position of' socialism 
in the U.S.S.B. has been strengthened and consolidated on a 
new level. 

* Bourgeois groups adhering to a “changed orientation” with regard to 
the Soviet Government, implying the abandonment of the fight aiming at 
its forcible overthrow and depending on its peaceful evolution into a 
capitalist democracy. — Ed. 

w 
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Nor is there anjthizig sorpridng in the fact- thht this program 
has sharpened class resisttmce on the part of ^e capitalist ele- 
ments 'mthin the U.S.S.B. and increased capitalist hostility 
toward the Soviet Union the world over. Only the naive man 
in the street” or the philistine can imagine that the sharper 
aspect taken by the class struggle has been due. to what is termed 
” incitement” on the part of the Soviet authority ahd the Com- 
munist Party. This is an absurdity, bom of fear. If the class 
struggle, and the class resistance of capitalist elements in the 
Soviet Union have become more acute, it is because of the in- 
evitable logic of the very fact of socialist construction, which is 
carried on on the basis of relentless industrialization, and em- 
braces increasing numbers of petty-bou^eois peasants. Here 
indeed the last and decisive battle is being fought. The pro- 
gram of socialist reconstruction of the village does not only 
cause intensification of the class struggle: at the same time it 
opens the way for the complete disappearance of classes in the 
Soviet Union. 

In the last ten or fifteen years agriculture and the peasantry 
in the Soviet Union have gone through transformations and up- 
heavals of a scope and a depth never known before. At the start 
of the October Bevolution the Bussian village had 102 million 
hectares of land under cultivation, of which a large proportion 
was owned by the nobility, the clergy, and members of the im- 
perial court. And within the 16 million peasant households there 
was a heavy layer of kulaks. This top of the peasantry had 
grown particularly rich and prosperous as a result of the 
Stolypin land reform of 1907. The broad masses of poor and 
middle peasants groaned under the burden of feudal-capitalist 
exploitation; their uninterrupted waves of agrarian revolt were 
undermining the foundations of the Bussian Empire. Tsarist 
Bnssia exported about 700 million poods (12.6 million tons) of 
grain annually, at the cost of underfed masses. The agricultural 
technique of an overwhelming peasant majority was at a primi- 
tive level. 

This agrarian order was destroyed by the October Bevolu- 
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tion. During the historical night which spanned October 25 and 
26, 1217, the Soviet authority abolished private ownership in 
land. In the B.S.F.S.B. alone 110 million hec;tares o£ land 
passed into the hands of the poor and middle peasants. And of 
this 50 million were taken from the kulaks. In this way peasants 
were relieved of the weight of the 450 million rubles they had 
formerly paid as rentals on these lands alone. The hour of 
agrarian revolution had struck. Land was nationalized and the 
redistribution that was the desire of centuries came with the end 
‘of private ownership. It was completed in the subsequent course 
of the October Revolution by the expropriation of kulak groups. 
The tide of revolution swept away the vast farm enterprises 
which had formerly been run for the market by members of the 
gentry : the number of landless peasants fell off sharply and the 
size of individual peasant holdings increased. The number of 
peasant households has increased from 16 million, on the eve 
of the Revolution, to 26 million at the present time, and the en- 
tire aspect of the village has radically changed. 

This profound transformation of social relations in the village 
went on over a period of years, after the productive forces of 
the country had been sapped by the Imperialist "War ; and while 
a bitter civil war and a class war against capitalist intervention 
from abroad were waged. The stern years of War Communism, 
when the entire economic life of the country was subordinated 
to the great needs of the class war against capitalist i^toration, 
was l^und further seriously to impair the conditions of agri- 
cultural production. The severe crop failure of 1921, and the 
terrible famine of that year, which cost millions of lives and 
decimated the labor force in a number of the most important 
agricxiltural regions, dealt another severe blow to farming. Agri- 
cultural production in the U.S.S.R. had fallen, by the end of the 
civil war, to 50 per cent of its pre-war volume. 

We recall these facts, which are a matter of general knowl- 
edge, to emphasize the profound thoroughness of the economic 
and social transformation of Soviet agriculture and the Soviet 
village; and to point Out the vastneSs of the task and the enor- 



mous difficulties it implied. It is still only purtly completed; 
much more has yet to be accomplished withiii- the period imme- 
diately before us. Only those who will trouble to consider in 
an honest and impartial manner the agrarian sitaati<m which 
the Soviets inherited from tsarist Russia, the tremendous sacri- 
fices made during the civil war to protect the land of the Soviets 
against capitalist intervention and strengthen the foundations 
of the Soviet system, and who will understand the devasting 
effects of the terrible crop failure of 1921, will be able to appre- 
ciate the agricultural advance ^eady accomplished and the ' 
magnitude of the task which the Soviet Union has set itself 
for the immediate future. 

In the chapter on the results of the rehabilitation period we 
noted the level of Soviet agricultural production attained by 
the end of the year during which the Five-Year Plan came into 
effect, and the shortcomings in this field. That the rate of agri- 
cultural development in the Soviet Union has lagged behind 
that of industry and the expanding needs of the growing popu- 
lation is very keenly realized. Two years ago, at the XV Con- 
gress of the Communist Party, this deficiency was made clear, 
and a decisive method of overcoming it outlined. Least of all, 
was the lag of agricultural improvement to be the cause of such 
alteration in the general economic policies of the Soviet Union, 
as was demanded by a number of bourgeois economists in the 
U.S.S.B. and by the opportunist elements within the Communist 
Party itself. On the contrary, as the menace was fully realized, 
the Soviet agricultural program was reformulated on an unpre- 
cedented scale. This effort of Communist thought, directed 
toward overcoming the low productivity of small-size farming 
and devising the ways of socialist reconstruction, was made the 
basis for the entire Five-Year Plan. "We shall discuss the con- 
cepts it evolved. 

2. AT THE CBOSSBOADS 

Agriculture in the Soviet Union has been handicapped by the 
prevailing methods of small-scale farming carried on in 26 mil- 
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lion individual peasant holdings, working at an extremely low 
technical level; and by the heavy burdens, left by the recent 
feudal-capitalist exploitation, the Imperialist War, the bitter 
civil war, and the crop failure of 1921. Yet the restoration of 
agricultural production to the pre-war level has been accom- 
plished in an exceedingly short time. The extension of acreage 
sown to industrial crops, the growing use of agricultural ma- 
chinery, the adoption of better methods of cultivation, the sub- 
^stitution of multiple crop rotation for the old three-field system, 
the development of rational methods of land organization, the 
growth of co-operative marketing of agricultural products and 
of co-operative methods in agricultural production, together with 
the transition to socialized production on a wholesale scale, are 
matters of common knowledge. They mark the progress of Soviet 
agriculture during the reconstruction period. In the chapter 
dealing with the general econolnic level of the Soviet Union at 
the outset of the five-year period embraced in the Plan we 
showed the condition of agriculture production and the tenden- 
cies of its further development 
Despite the results achieved, the past two years have been 
marked by a certain strain in regard to the food supply of the 
Soviet Union. This has caused grain exports to be temporarily 
suspended, the adoption of strict regulations for grain procure- 
ment and supply and, in some instances, resort to measures of 
repression against the large kulak farms, which had been sabo- 
taging the interests of the proletarian state and resisting its 
economic policy. As was to be expected, these developments gave 
rise to a veritable orgy of abuse in the bourgeois and 6migr6 
press, with predictions of the rapid economic decomposition 
of the Soviet Union, bound to be followed by a political one. In- 
deed, within the Soviet Union itself, and even within the Com- 
munist Party, voices were heard speaking of an alleged degrada- 
tion of agriculture — ^which had, however, been rather oddly 
accompanied by extremely rapid agricultural reconstruction, a 
growing supply of agricultural machinery, and an increasing 
application of scientific methods in farming. It is now dear to 
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everybody that clamor from abroad over the eeoi^mic crisis and 
lamentations vrithin the country over the degr^ation of agri- 
culture were only social reflections of the class resistance to 
socialist construction on the part of the capitalist and, particu- 
larly, the kulak forces. It is plain now that we are not facing 
a degradation of Soviet agriculture, but its initial backward- 
ness and the lag of its growth behind that of the socialist indus- 
trialization of the country. 

The expansion of industrial production has been proceeding, 
at the rate of 20 per cent a year; and in 1929-1930, it reached 
30 per cent. Urban population has been increasing at a mini- 
mum annual rate of 5 per cent. New capital development in 
industry has been accelerated on an ever growing scale, adding 
hundreds of thousands of workers to the labor army. This ad- 
vance of industry has been accompanied every year by a new 
and very substantial increase in' real wages. Nor is that all. It 
must be remembered that prior to the Revolution, in tsarist 
Russia, only a comparatively small group of some 5 million 
people, out of a total population of 135 million had a fairly 
decent standard of living. All the rest dragged out a most 
miserable existence, never much ^ort of actual starvation. 
The abolition of capitalist exploitation, and the disappearance 
of feudal conditions in the country, were bound to lead to a 
considerable advance in the food standards of the masses, urban 
and rural alike. But where a population of 150 millions, which 
increases at a rate that is not known in any other country in 
the world, is concerned, even a small advance in those standards 
means a tremendous increase in demand, which only a very rapid 
growth of production can meet. And the rate of agricultural 
development has been obviously insufficient. It has lagged far 
behind that of the process of industrialization and of the wants 
of the masses, wakened by the Revolution, and their participation 
in the direction of the country’s affairs. Thus the central prob- 
lem of Soviet economic poli<gr has become that of ascertaining 
the causes of this lag and devising ways of accelerating the 
growth of agricultural production. 
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Every one realizes that this must be done quickly and on a 
large scale. Every one also realizes that the only way of attain- 
ing this aim is by overcoming the low productivity of small indi- 
vidual farming; that is, through solving the problem which at 
a certain historical stage confronts every country which sets out 
on the road to economic progress. 

The march of the October Revolution and the progress of 
socialist construction had reached another crossroad. The coun- 
try had to face squarely the obstacle raised by the low produc- 
tivity of small individual farming, and discover a means of 
overcoming it. We have repeatedly made it clear that not every 
type of productive advance is acceptable to the Soviet system, 
or the Soviet economic policy. The progress of productive forces 
must be of such character as shall afford the assurance of in- 
creasing the strength of the socialist elements in the economic 
system. It is thus not to be wondered at that this problem should 
have given rise to a tremendous effort of political thought and 
an intense political struggle. In this instance we have had to 
deal with the deciding problem of the socialist revolution, that 
of socialist reorganization of peasant economy. As they con- 
fronted the great problem of development of productive forces 
in agriculture, the Communist Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment found themselves, like the legendary hero, at the parting 
of two roads. 

The first road suggested was that of allowing free rein to the 
economic initiative of the well-to-do peasant groups; alleviating 
their tax burdens; according them easier terms for land rent 
and the hire of labor; changing or qualifying those policies 
then in force regarding the supplying of agricultural machin- 
ery, which were designed to take care almost alone of the needs 
of the poor and middle peasants ; mitigating the state regulation 
of grain prices; changing the legal status of the kulaks by giv- 
ing them, in one way or another, access to the Soviets and other 
rural public bodies. In a more or less disguised form, as a com- 
plete system or as occasional suggestions, and with varying 
boldness, this has been the program consistently advocated by 
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the boTU^eois economists in the Soviet Union and their advisers 
abroad, especiallj at times of economic stress. These views have 
penetrated even into the ranks of the Communist Part7, as m 
shown by those who maintain that the country needs grain above 
all else no matter on what kind of farms it has been raised. 

There can be no doubt that the insistence displayed in put- 
ting forth this program and adducing arguments to support it, 
reflects the aspirations of the upper layer of the peasants. In the 
system of the country’s ^ricultural economy this class has pre- 
served a comparatively strong position. Thus, it may be pointed 
out that in the main producing regions 10 per cent of the farm 
units, forming the upper group in regard to the value of instru- 
ments of production owned by them, own from 35 to 45 per cent 
of all farm machinery and over 30 per cent of all draft animals. 
On the other hand, 30 per cent of all the farm tmits, which con- 
stitute the lowest group in regard to the value of instruments 
of production, own only from 5 to 7 per cent of the farm ma- 
chinery, and in most eases no draft animals at all. An analogous 
picture is obtained if the peasants are grouped according to the 
acreage under cultivation. It has been ascertained, through spe- 
cial investigations conducted in 1925, 1926, and 1927, that 10 
per cent of the peasants, representing large acreage units, held 
about 30 per cent of the total area planted in 1927, whereas 
30 per cent representing small acreage units had only 6.5 per 
cent of the total area under cultivation. The real mainstay of 
Soviet agriculture is, of course, the middle group among the 
peasants, forming about 60 per cent of the present population 
and holding the same proportion of the total area planted. Yet 
in the social structure of the Soviet village there is still an upper 
group, hampered by the Soviet economic system and looking 
for a way onto the road of capitalist development. This group 
dictates to the bourgeois economists and politicians, and to the 
opportunist elements in the labor movement, their attitude in 
r^ard to the methods of agricultural advance in the Soviet 
Union. 

No exceptional acumen is required to realize that their road is 
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not acceptable to the Commimist Parly nor to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment; that if a start is made in that direction, it trill be im- 
possible either to preserve the conquests of the October Bevolu- 
tion or to build up a socialist sociely. That method of promoting 
agricultural development is the method of capitalist restoration, 
the method of our liberal Smenovehhovtsi, who would lead the 
degradation of the Soviet aystem into a bourgeois democracy. 
That is the road to which the capitalist elements within the 
.Soviet Union aspire, and which responds to the desires of the 
capitalist forces abroad, who are anxious to have a bourgeois 
Bussia as their own agrarian quasi-colony. 

The method of securing agricultural progress through the 
development of capitalist farming would mean a renunciation 
of the policy of industrialization; it would mean leaving the 
equipment of agriculture to the industry of the western capital- 
ist countries, which would thus be assured a position of eco- 
nomic hegemony. It is impossible with the one hand to build up 
a socialist industry in the cities, while the other lets loose in 
the country the elementary forces of capitalism. The Soviet 
Union has not chosen and will not choose that road. 

There is another road to agricultural progress. It runs through 
socialist reconstruction of the peasant economy and a technical 
revolution in farming on the basis of socialized agricultural 
production, to bring about a system of large-scale farming based 
on the use of machinery and scientific methods — not capitalist, 
but socialist methods. This task, in all its magnitude and his- 
torical importance, has been set squarely before the Soviet 
Union. This road lies through the enhanced development of 
giant socialist farms {sovkhoz), for which the nationalized land 
fund of the country affords boundless possibilities ; through the 
active collectivization of the small and middle-size peasant hold- 
ings, which will efface the boundaries between individual hold- 
ings, combine their tools and efforts, place them on the basis 
of machine technique and strike at the very foundation of vil- 
lage individualism; through the building up of an extensive net 
of machine and tractor depots as a means of wholesale collec- 
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tmzation of entire villages, townships, and districts; through 
the development of a co-operative organization of production and 
marketing which will include the entire peasant population; 
through the extension of the system of contracting’^ • between 
government agencies and the peasantry, to embrace the great 
majority of peasants. This second road is the one chosen by the 
Soviet Government and is that along which the practical con- 
struction work in the Soviet Union is advancing along the whole 
front. 

This socialist advance in the village implies, however, and 
cannot help impljdng, a sharpening of the class struggle, a des- 
perate resistance of the kulak top of the peasantry, who see the 
ground of capitalist existence and capitalist development slip- 
ping away from under their feet. With the aid of every resource 
of the proletarian state organizations, the growing strength of 
the socialized portion of agriculture, and of socialist industry, it 
is proposed to disarm the capitalist top of the village, destroy 
the most hidden roots of capitalism, and combine the mass of the 
smaller peasant holdings into large collective farms. Such is the 
great task the accomplishment of which will secure the growth 
of the productive forces in agriculture and at the same time 
solve one of the central problems of socialism. 

Needless to say, only this road, along which the economic 
development work in the Soviet Union has started without hesi- 
tation or reservation, corresponds to the program of industrial- 
ization along socialist lines which is the crux of the general plan 
of economic reconstruction and socialist development in the 
U.S.S.R. The only way of solving the pressing problems that 
arise from the agricultural backwardness and the present difiS- 
cult economic situation is by co-ordinating socialist industry and 
agriculture, using the power of the former for the technical 
equipment of the latter, as it is gradually reconstructed and 

* Under the system of contracting the soil cultivators enter into a 
definite agreement with the government purchasing agencies, binding 
themselves to plant a specified acreage and to sell the crops at a specified 
price to the purchasing agencies, who, in return, advance money and 
equipment in part payment for the future crop.— 
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collectivized, thus putting an end to the backwardness of coun- 
try life, and bridging the chasm between city and country — 
one of the most important objects of socialism. It is obvious that 
the problem of linking the workers and peasants thus assumes 
a new aspect. When the New Economic Policy was enacted, a 
link between city and country, at the time of great importance 
for the restoration of agriculture, was provided through the 
medium of trading and marketing. However, new times and new 
objectives require a new type of union between the socialist city 
and the country in process of socialist reorganization. It rests 
increasingly on functions of production ; and more and more it 
serves the technical and social reconstruction of the entire agri- 
cultural production. 

This union, which leads to agricultural progress through 
socialist reorganization, radical technical reconstruction, and the 
complete destruction of the traditional forms of country life, is 
abhorrent to all philistines and henchmen of capitalism; but it 
forms a path along which the proletarian and peasant masses 
of the Soviet Union, under the leadership of the Communist 
Party, are steadily advancing. 

This way of furthering the productive forces of agriculture 
is not understood or approved by the opportunist elements in 
the Bight Wing of the Communist Party (Bukharin’s group), 
who, to quote the XVI All-Union Conference of the Communist 
Party, “represent in fact an ideological reflection of the assault 
upon the Soviet State that is carried on by the capitalist elements 
which endeavor to direct the village on to the road of capitalist 
development.” The resolution of the Conference further says: 

The Right-Wing’s proclaimed pohcy of refraining from building 
large socialist farms and from supporting the increased development of 
collective farms^a policy of abstaining from the systematic and con- 
sistent transformation of agriculture on the basis of large-scale pro- 
duction — ^is regarded by the party as a plain shift to the position of the 
kulaks, and equally plainly, a renunciation of the leadership of the 
proletariat in the field of agricultural development. The party rejects 
this deviation to the Right, just as it rejected, a few years ago, the 
Trotskyist distortion of the party course, which was undermining the 
alliance between the working masses and the middle peasants. 
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Bdng an opportunist movement, the deviation- to the Bight 
never displays its program fully, 'wiA all its implications. But 
its political physiognomy is no less definite for that; and the 
fact is not disguised that its political rdle is that of petty-bour- 
geois opposition to a sustained socialist offensive against the 
remnants of capitalism within the Soviet economic system. The 
danger of this opportunist movement is also obvious at a moment 
such as this, when the creative forces of the proletariat and of 
the advanced groups of the poor and middle peasantry must be 
aroused and concentrated upon the solution of the complex 
problem of socialist reorganization of agriculture. 

At the present time, when this great and arduous task has just 
been formulated in all its implications; when the final trans- 
formation of the archaic forms of agricultural production and of 
village life is gradually permeating the consciousness and will 
of the toiling masses ; and when' the fierce resistance of all stag- 
nant groups — petty-bourgeois and philistines, doomed survivors 
of capitalism, opportunist skepticism — ^must be overcome, hesita- 
tion and vacillation are very harmful. They are bound to disarm 
the will of the proletariat in the face of capitalism in this last 
final battle. That is why the Communist Party, now that the 
road to agricultural progress has to be chosen, has not only re- 
jected all methods suggested by avowed or disguised liberals, 
but has also dealt a heavy blow to those who, in theory or in 
practice, openly or under disguise, represent the opportunist 
deviation to the Bight. 

There has, of course, been nothing unexpected in the road, 
which is that of socialist reorganization of the village, chosen by 
the Communist Party and the Soviet Government to advance 
the productive forces of agriculture. It alone corresponds to the 
logic and the program of Communism. That, however, does not 
mean that, as a matter of practical present day political policy, 
the choice was a simple affair which did not imply any struggle. 
On the contrary, an exceptional effort of revolutionary will was 
required before that object wtis set forth as a practical program 
of economic policy; and the greait momentum and the revolu- 
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tionary pace that are required for its attainment were secured. 
It may be said without exaggeration that the last two years, 
beginning with the latest Congress of the Communist Party, 
have been marked above aU by the tremendous effort and the 
strenuous political struggle arising from the problem of agri- 
cultural development. This struggle may be said to have been 
concluded by the resolutions of the XVI Conference of the 
Communist Party and of the V All-Union Congress of Soviets, 
xwhich ratified the Five-Year Plan and thus sanctioned a far- 
reaching program of socialist reorganization in the village. 
“Bourgeois society drains the blood from the peasant’s heart 
and the brain from his head, and it throws his body into the 
boiler of capitalism, that modem alchemist” — ^those were the 
terms in which Marx described the fate of the viQage under 
capitalism. Socialist society and the socialist road to progress 
open new perspectives to the village and the peasantry. The 
Soviets have approached the point of destroying that “idiocy 
of village life” which has been bred for centuries; of bridging 
the rift between the city and country ; and of starting, through 
socialist reorganization of the village, the transition to a com- 
munist society, free of class divisions. The program of social 
and technical reconstraction of agriculture, as embodied in the 
Five-Year Plan, means that many milestones have been passed 
on the road toward the great goal. 

3. THS SCOPE OP AQRICCLTUBAli SOCIALIZATION UNDEB THE 
PIVB-TBAE PLAN 

We shall now see how this general conception of agricultural 
advance and socialist reorganization in the village is reflected 
in the concrete provisions of the Five-Year Plan and in the 
practical program of economic construction in the Soviet Union ; 
on what scale the socialization of agricultural production has 
been arranged during the flve-year period ; and with what degree 
of success it has been practiced. 

At the outset of the period the socialized sector in agriculture 
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was almost undeveloped. It is already clear that the agrarian 
revolution had completely swept away the large private manors 
of the nobility, as well as capitalist farming enterprises; and 
had brought about a radical leveling in the distribution of land 
ownership, as well as, partly, in the ownership of live stock 
and agricultural machinery. As a result of the agrarian revolu- 
tion only a smaU number of large farms, chiefly model farms, 
were preserved. Their importance in agricultural production 
was slight. They confined themselves almost entirely to the pro- 
duction of high grade seed. On the other hand, the movement 
to develop collective farming in the preceding period did not 
secure a sufficient financial or technical support and, therefore, 
had not proceeded on a large scale. In 1927-1928, the entire 
planted area in the socialized sector amounted only to about 2.3 
million hectares, or a bare 2 per cent of the total acreage under 
cultivation in the Soviet Union.' The state and collective farms 
taken together supplied only about 4.5 per cent of the total 
marketable agirculture production, and only about 7.5 per cent 
of the marketable portion of the grain crops. 

The Five-Year Plan provides for the development of the 
socialized sector in agriculture on a quite different scale. In 
accordance with the general policy of socialist reconstruction of 
agriculture, and with a view to hastening the greatest possible 
acceleration of the growth of agricultural production, the Five- 
Year Plan contains a tremendous program of agricultural de- 
velopment, collectivization of peasant holdings, construction of 
machine and tractor stations, and so on. It may be said without 
any exaggeration that this unprecedented program of socializa- 
tion of agricultural production has put its impress upon the 
whole Five-Year Plan and given it a pronounced socialist char- 
acter. The Five-Year Plan provides that the planted area in 
the socialized sector shall be increased by 1933 to 27 million 
hectares, as against the 2.3 million hectares in 1927-1928. Of 
the total, 5 million hectares will be planted by state farms, and 
22 million by collective farms. This means that, under the pro- 
gram, by the end of the five-year period the socialized sector 
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will include 18 per cent of the total area under cultivation and 
will supply 17 per cent of the total gross agricultural produc- 
tion; almost 20 per cent of the gross grain production, and 43 
per cent of the marketable grain crop.* It is hardly necessary 
to point out the profound importance of the transformation 
that will affect the entire structure of agricultural production 
through the building of the socialized sector on such a scale — ^nor 
what a revolution is implied in all aspects of village life. 

It should be pointed out that this progress means that about 
6 million peasant holdings, including about 20 million persons,** 
are to give up individualist methods in farming and pass over 
to collective production in 1932-1933. Allowing for the regular 
large annual increase in the agricultural population of the Soviet 
Union, this means that the number of peasants on individual 
farms will be nearly stabilized. It must be clearly realized that 
not a single peasant holding, nor even one peasant, gives up the 
individualist form of farming without a long and profound pre- 
liminary consideration of all pros and cons ; sometimes not with- 
out a hard struggle in the family. Therefore, if 6 million peasant 
families, representing 20 millions of the rural population, will 
have been won over to collective methods of farming, there will 
be, in addition to an economic transformation of the first im- 
portance, a profound change in the ideology of the peasant 
masses. 

It would be superfluous to dwell at length on the particular 
importance which such an accelerated growth in the socialized 
sector will have in the reconstruction of the agricultural 

* Since this was written the process of collectivization has been greatly 
accelerated. In 1928- 1020, the second year of this period, the accomplish- 
ment exceeded the original provisions of the Plan for 1032-1033. Of the 
total area of 00 million hectares sown in the spring of 1030 (as of June 
25) the socialized sector comprised almost 36 million hectares, or 40 per 
cent, i.e. more than twice the proportion contemplated for the end of the 
period in the Five-Year Plan. Of the 36 million hectares in the socialized 
sector 33.045 million are in collective farms and 2.034 million in state 
farms. Under the revised estimate, this last will increase to 7.6 million 
hectares in 1930-1031. — Ed, 

** In accordance with the upward revision of the socialization plan (see 
preceding note) the number of persons passing from private to collective 
production will at least be doubled and will probably exceed 40 mil- 
lions. — Ed. 
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production of the Soviet Union. It is enough to indicate that the 
socialized sector is the first to carry out the mechanization of 
farming on a large scale. It was the pioneer in the introduction 
of tractors into agriculture in the U.S.S.R. and it is on this land 
that the use of chemical fertilizers and the whole system of agri- 
cultural improvements are most widely applied. According to the 
estimates of the Five-Year Plan there will be at least 170,000 
tractors and new agricultural machinery to a total value of 
about 900 million rubles in use in the socialized sector by 1933.* 
Mineral fertilizers will be applied to its entire area planted in 
industrial crops and to 25 per cent of the area planted in grain. 
As it will benefit from all advantages of large-scale farming, the 
socialized sector is expected to bring about an increase in the 
crop yield double that which will be obtained on individual 
farms. 

Even more obvious is the poUtical cmd social significance of 
the successful development of the socialized agricultural sector 
on the scale provided in the Five-Year Plan. The fact that 43 
per cent of the grain to reach the market will come from the 
socialized sector will radically change the whole system of rela- 
tionships in the market for agricultural products. Through the 
play of economic factors, which is the only effective way, it will 
radically diminish the possibility of kulak speculation, and any 
attempt on their part to challenge the government system of 
regulation of grain prices and grain supply. The heavy fist of 
the socialized sector in agriculture will deal a final and crushing 
blow to the capitalist top of the peasantry. 

Such are the provisions of the Five-Year Plan for the social- 
ization of agriculture. It is extremely instructive to inquire into 
the results of those estimates when tested by actual reality: 
that is, into the actual achievements in the year 1928-1929, and 
the working plan for 1929-1930. In discussing industry, we have 
had more than once to notice that the actual accomplishments 
have been decidedly ahead of the estimates, which once appeared 
to many bold, exaggerated, even fantastic. The same thing is 

*Tliis program has been greatly increased. — Ed, 
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true, and to an even greater extent, in regard to building up 
the socialized sector in agriculture. Every day the picture of the 
growing state and collective farms, and the machine and tractor 
stations becomes more thrilling, as also does the tremendous en- 
thusiasm it awakened among the broad masses of the small and 
middle peasantry. Every day also brings new reports of the 
desperate resistance of the capitalist top of the peasantry. The 
great struggle for agriculturfd socialization is unfolded on a 
^ scale and at a rate that greatly exceeds the boldest ^anticipations 
of the Five-Year Plan. The facts here speak for themselves. 

Under the Five-Year Plan it was proposed to increase the 
area under cultivation in state farms to 5 million hectares by 
1933, with expectations of attaining 2.1 million hectares in 1929- 
1930. However, thanks to the success achieved in the first year 
of the period embraced by the Plan, as well as to capital invest- 
ments twice as large as originally provided, and to the tremen- 
dous interest taken in the development of state farms by all the 
economic regions and national republics in the Soviet Union, it 
has been possible to project a revised program which, though 
much increased, is still entirely feasible. The area in state farms 
is already 5.5 million hectares and it will be further extended. 
The original estimates provided for an investment of 203 mil- 
lion rubles in state farms in 1929-30. The program for 1929-30 
provided for an investment of 365 million rubles.* The number 
of tractors to be supplied to state farms has been increased from 
the original estimate of 7,000 to 20,000. The quantity of mineral 
fertilizers to be supplied has been likewise greatly increased, 
and so on. In a number of higher agricultural schools special 
emergency departments have been established for training 
highly qualified workers for the state farms. There are also in- 
tensive courses for machinists and tractor operators. A number 
of highly skilled workers have been sent to Western Europe and 
America to study the manifold problems relating to large-scale 
mechanized farming. In the spring of 1929 Mr. Campbell, owner 

* According to the latest available data (as of June 28, 1030) the total 
long term appropriationa for state farms reached 185.8 million dollars in 
1928’1929 and will amount to 856.2 million dollacTS in 1929-1930. — Sld,^ 
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of one of the largest grain farms in America^ was specially in- 
vited to the U.S.S.R. for consultation. We may note, however, 
that state farms have already been developed in the Soviet Union 
on a scale three times as large as Campbell’s enterprise (as, for 
instance, the “Gigant,” in Northern Cancasus). 

Successful development of state farms, however, has not been 
merely quantitative. The planting campaign of the fall of 1928 
and the spring of 1929 and the harvesting campaign in the fall 
of 1929 have demonstrated that the Soviets have entrusted this 
most important section of the economic front to reliable organ- 
izers and excellent workers. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
venture was entirely new, the whole cycle of agricultural labors 
in the newly organized large state farms was completed not 
only with great enthusiasm, but in a highly orderly manner. 
Some of these new large-scale farms, using mechanical power 
alone, provided with motor transportation facilities, equipped 
with aU the required agricultural machinery, and directed by 
enthusiastic workers for the socialist reorganization of the vil- 
lage, offer a fascinating picture, marking the beginning of a 
new chapter in the economic and social history of the Soviet 
Union. There can be no doubt that in another year or two the 
giant socialist grain farms will acquire an enormous popularity 
beyond the Soviet boundaries as well as within them. Already 
this year the best among the newly created state farms record 
visits from a number of foreign tourists and students. Foreign 
labor delegations, in particular, were elated over those visits. 

As for the collective farms, actual accomplishments there 
have been running ahead of the Five-Year Plan even more 
rapidly than is the case with the state farms. As stated above, 
it was proposed to increase the area under collective farm cul- 
tivation to 22 million hectares by the end of the five-year period, 
as against 1.9 million in 1927-1928. In the second year of the 
period, that is, in 1929-30, the collective farms were expected 
to cultivate 6 million hectares. It is now obvious, however, that 
the popularity of the collective farm movement among the 
masses of the peasantry, and the attraction exercised by the 
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socialization of their productive processes was underrated. In 
1928-29 the collective farms already embraced 5 million hec- 
tares, with a working program for 1929-30 providing for an ex- 
tension to at least 30 million hectares, which will in all prob- 
ability be exceeded.* In other words, in the second year of the 
period covered by the Plan the entire five-year program in re- 
gard to the building up of collective farms will be surpassed. 
Even more striking are the figures relating to the number of 
collective farms. On October 1, 1928, there were 38,000. They 
had increased to 61,000 one year later, and the figures for 1929- 
1930 anticipate a further increase to 89,000. The Five-Year Plan 
estimated that the number would reach only about 80,000 by 
October, 1933. Entire farm communities, villages, village groups, 
even entire districts rushed to join the collective farm movement. 
And what is interesting and important above all is that this im- 
petuous numerical growth of <5ollective farms is accompanied 
by a considerable strengthening of their basis. The large collec- 
tive farm, operating with mechanical power, equipped with trac- 
tors and complex machinery, and working tens of thousands, 
sometimes hundreds of thousands of hectares of land, has now 
become the beacon for the mass of poor and middle peasants in 
the Soviet Union. 

The actual accomplishments of 1928-1929 and the working 
program adopted for 1929-1930 have made it necessary to revise 
the anticipations of the growth of collective farms as originally 
estimated. This revision, however, is not at all along the lines 
predicted by bourgeois critics and the opportunist skeptics of the 
Right Wing : not at all was the rate and the tempo of socializa- 
tion in agriculture reduced. On the contrary, they are consider- 
ably accelerated. And there is, perhaps, no exaggeration in the 
estimates of the leaders of collectivization in farming, who an- 
ticipate that by the end of the five-year period at least 50 per 
cent of the peasant holdings and 60 per cent of the total area 
under cultivation will be embraced in the collectivization move- 

*Tlie spring, 1030, sowing area alone reached 33 million acres in collec- 
tive farms. — Ed. 
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ment in the principal grain producing regions of the U.S.S.R. 

Special interest is warranted in regard to those entirely col- 
lectivized regions which are now found in gradually increasing 
numbers in most diverse parts of the Soviet Union. That is, 
in regions where the entire peasant population and all farming 
units without exception have passed over to socialized produc- 
tion. 

The Irbit district, in the Urals, where 135,000 hectares of fer- 
tile land, 110 villages, and a populatioif of 19,000, are combined 
into five branches of a single socialized enterprise, affords a 
striking instance of such consummate collectivization, which has 
grown through local initiative, overcoming tremendous difficul- 
ties, and unfailingly finding the road toward a complete trans- 
formation of the whole system of agricultural production by 
entire regions. This particular group expects, by the end of 
1929-1930, to have increased its straight collective area to 275,000 
hectares ; and that not a single village will by that time remain 
outside the collective organization. Nor is this the only instance 
of its kind. What has been accomplished here is only one of the 
many milestones that mark the glorious road of agricultural 
socialization. And it should be remembered that, whereas in the 
building of state farms we may avail ourselves of the experi- 
ence and guidance of large-scale mechanized farming in North 
America, for a certain period in the collective farm movement, 
we are starting a new field, without precedent in the history of 
mankind. 

The extremely rapid growth of collective farming is not sup- 
ported, of course, solely by the initiative of the peasant-masses. 
It also receives the powerful aid of the Soviet state. Under the 
estimates of the Five-Year Plan, government aid to the develop- 
ment of collective farming was provided for the year 1929-1930 
to the sum of 200 million rubles. It will actually amount to 320 
million rubles. There has been an increase, as compared with 
the provisions of the Plan, in the number of tractors sent to 

*Present indications are that these hopes of the leaders of the collec- 
tivization movement will be surpassed^ — hd. 
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the collective farms, the quantity of mineral fertilizers supplied, 
and the provision of agricultural machinery, motor transporta- 
tion facilities, and so on. The steadily rising tide of collectiviza- 
tion is thus met by organized support coming from above. The 
Soviet state does not fail in its mission of socialist reorganization 
of the village. 

Even before the preparatory work on the Five-Year Plan was 
finally completed, the idea of the so-called inter-village stations 
for the supply of machine and tractor power had become very 
popular. It has been embodied in the principles which will guide 
agricultural reconstruction. Before applying this idea on a na- 
tion-wide scale it was given a practical test in one of the most 
important state farms, near Odessa, that bearing Shevhenko’s 
name. The substance of this form of organization is as follows ; 
An inter-village machine and tractor station, operated by the 
state, equipped with a sufiicient number of tractors and attach- 
ments and provided with an eflScient corps of workers, enters an 
agreement with a number of surrounding villages under which it 
undertakes the task of mechanical cultivation and harvesting 
over the entire area embraced in those villages, while the peas- 
ants who are the other party to the contract undertake to con- 
tribute their labor to all agricultural processes, in a strictly 
determined order, and to dispose of the entire crop yield, com- 
pensation for mechanical work being, of course, deducted. We 
thus have the first stage of wholesale collectivization, resulting 
in great improvement in the methods of production, and in- 
creased crop yields, the training of the peasants to elementary 
forms of collective economy, and the preparation of the ground 
for straight collectivization of agricultural production. The 
popularity of the machine and tractor stations increases very 
rapidly. 

While the Five-Year Plan was being drafted it was impossible 
either to estimate precisely the scale on which the development 
of these stations would proceed, or to determine in whajfe districts 
they were to be located. After a thorough supplementary inquiry 
into the matter, the Soviet Government approved the construe- 
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tion, beginning with 1929-1930, of 200 machine and tractor 
stations, which are to serve an area of up to 5 million hectares. 
More stations are to be gradually established later on, so that 
the total number, to serve an area up to 40 million hectares, 
shall have reached one thousand by the end of the five-year 
period. The stations are being created in all main agricultural 
regions. The greatest number to be completed in 1929-1930 are 
located in the Ukraine, Northern Caucasus, the Volga region, 
with some elsewhere. Five thousand tractors are already being 
shipped as initial equipment of these stations; and about 30 
million rubles have been appropriated for the initial work im- 
plicit in their organization. It is needless to insist further upon 
the exceptional importance of this development as part of the 
general program of the advance of agriculture and its recon- 
struction on a socialist basis. 

There was a time, not very long ago, when the masses of the 
peasantry were watching with diffidence the experiments of the 
Soviet Government in the field of agriculture. There was a 
time when the capitalist elements in the villages and, more 
generally, the enemies of the Soviet regime could use in their 
anti-Soviet propaganda the bogey of forceful enlistment in 
communes, which they depicted as a sort of military settlements. 
The situation has radically changed in this respect. It is no 
longer possible to scare anybody in the Soviet village — except 
its kulak top — with the collective method of farming. There is 
no longer any need to carry on propaganda in favor of so- 
cialized farming, or to convince anybody of its value. On the 
contrary, the situation which we are now facing is that of a 
Soviet industry, not yet quite mature and not yet in a position 
to cope with the task of supplying machines, tractors, and 
mineral fertilizers to all the collective farms which have been 
growing spontaneously; and the further growth of which is 
handicapped only by the inadequate development of machine 
techniqul^ and the shortage of trained workers. The everyday 
experience of this work shows, what the reports to the V All- 
Union Congress of Soviets have, demonstrated most strikingly : 
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that in the depths of the Soviet village the ice is breaking. 
The transition to socialized production has begun on a wholesale 
'scale, and is progressing at a steadily quickening pace. It is not 
only the poor peasants who have been joining the collective 
farms; but the middle peasants also. That is the most important 
political and economic lesson of the year 1928-29. It is most 
conspicuous in those districts in which straight collectivization 
hasjbeen carried out, and of which there are now quite a number. 
This has been pointed out with great force by Stalin in his 
article summarizing the political record of the year 1928-29, 
which he designated as ^‘the year of the great shift.’’ 

“What is it,” he asks here, “that makes the newness of the collective 
farming movement of our time? What is new and of deciding impor- 
tance in that movement,” he answers, “is that they are no longer indi- 
vidual peasant groups that join it, as was the case before, but entire 
villages, districts, and even regions. And what else does this imply 
than that the middle peasants are joining the collective farmsV* 

This strikes at the very root of the grei*t agricultural shift 
which was the most important attainment of the Soviet govern- 
ment during the past year. 

The ice is also breaking in the attitude of the best spokesmen 
of bourgeois agricultural science. The Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn 
published an extremely interesting letter from Professor Chaya- 
nov, one of the most prominent students of agricultural economy, 
who deemed it his public duty to make a public statement of the 
profound change that had taken place in his views on the 
problems of collectivization in agriculture. 

“A number of my colleagues in academic work,” Professor Chayanov 
writes, “have lately noted my writings on the organization of state 
farms and collective farms, and my eager advocacy of the idea of state 
grain factories and of the organization plan of the Digorsk unit. They 
have requested an explanation from mo as to what principles have led 
me, who has been among the apologists of peasant economy and the 
author of a theory of family economy, to take up the treatment of a 
subject foreign to me. They were interested in knowing whether I 
was doing it as a matter of official duty, or because of some change 
in my views.” 
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Professor Chayanov then proceeds to declare his complete 
agreement with the accelerated building of state farms and the 
mass transition of peasant holdings to large scale collective 
farms. The title Professor Chayanov gave to his letter^yras 
‘‘From Peasants’ Class Co-operatives to Socialist Reconstruction 
of Agriculture.” It is along these lines that the thought of the 
best representatives of agricultural science, who have spent 
scores of years in the search for a way of promoting , the 
productive forces of agriculture in what once was the Russian 
Empire, evolves. This peculiar and fertile ideological trans- 
formation can only be explained by the enormous success 
achieved in the socialization of Soviet agriculture. 

4. LAND ORGANIZATION AND THE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Such is the program of building the socialized sector in agri- 
culture, as it is embodied in the Five-Year Plan; and as it is 
carried out in practice. It is the central link in the effort toward 
the technical reorganization of agriculture on a socialist basis — 
its finally deciding aspect. There are, however, other problems 
in the way of agricultural reconstruction. There yet remain 
millions of individual peasant holdings, toward which the Soviet 
state assumes the duty of stimulating the progress of production, 
and of guiding them in their economic advance. A few figures 
bring out the magnitude of the task to be performed in agri- 
culture outside the socialized sector. 

The preliminary estimates of the Five-Year Plan evaluated 
the total capital to be invested in agriculture in the five-year 
period (including the private investments of individual peasants 
in structures, live stock and implements) at about 23 billion 
rubles, of which about 6 billion would come directly from the 
state through budgetary appropriations and long-term credit 
grants. Of the total of 23 billion rubles, a considerable portion 
will obviously serve merely to replace the existing property 
investments of individual peasant holdings. Only a compara- 
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lively small part would be subject to state planning and its 
regulating influence. Of the total of 6 billion rubles of state 
investments, somewhat over 2 billions were to go into the 
socialized sector, that is, into the development of collective 
and" State farms, and of machine and tractor stations. Those 
were the estimates of the Five-Year Plan. The socialized sector 
in agriculture has actually grown faster than anticipated; and 
thja^ as has been pointed out above, has been due both to a 
OToadoivinitiative of the peasant masses and to an increased 
flnancial\nd technical support from the Soviet state. As a 
result, the capital investments in agriculture as a whole, and 
in the socialized sector in particular, will exceed the estimates 
of the Five-Year Plan. 

We shall now outline the main efforts of the Soviet state 
toward furthering the productive forces in agriculture as a 
whole, including the individual 'sector. 

We must, in the first place, discuss a group of problems 
which may be combined under the general heading of “the 
organization of agricultural territory. This includes land 
organization and demarcation, reclamation, irrigation, the exten- 
sion of the area under cultivation, and also, partly, the regional 
distribution of agricultural activities. This group of problems of 
territorial organization, all very complex and requiring large 
resources and considerable time for their solution, are of prime 
importance for agricultural construction as a whole. The fact 
that the Soviet state inherited from the tsarist regime a truly 
barbarian land organization should also be considered with 
borders of private holdings cutting across the agricultural area 
in all directions; with strip holdings; holdings parceled, and 
scattered over long distances ; insufficient roads ; afforestation of 
sands and ravines and vast areas lying waste owing to the 
absence of reclamation and irrigation work on an appreciable 
scale, etc. This lack of organization of agricultural territory 
is a source of tremendous economic loss to peasant farming in 
the Soviet Union. The solution of its problems is bound to hold 
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an important place in the general scheme of agricultural re- 
construction. 

Land organization has been actively carried on in the Soviet^ 
Union since the beginning of the period of peaceful economic 
development. But in the past it was tied up with the agrarian 
revolution; and its fundamental object was to devise the best 
forms of land organization for villages and individual peasant 
holdings, which were passing from the archaic three-field system 
to the multiple system of crop rotation. Now that a trer^ndous 
program of socialized agricultural production and collectiviza- 
tion of individual peasant holdings is being carried into practice 
and inter-village machine and tractor stations are being built 
on a scale which means the breakdown of the age-long forms 
of private peasant economy and of its primitive technique, it 
is perfectly obvious that the problems of land organization 
take new form, and their solution must be in accordance with 
the general trend of agricultural reconstruction. In other words, 
the problem which confronts the Soviet village and the land 
organization agencies is that of passing from land organization 
at the request of individual villages to the organization of large 
tracts of farming territory in accordance with a general plan 
and in full conformity with the progress of socialization and 
mechanization in agriculture. More than 100 million hectares 
of land will be embraced in such various aspects of territorial 
organization as land organization among individual holdings, 
elimination or reduction of distant holdings, elimination of 
strip holdings, introduction of crop rotation, assignment of 
land for collective and state farms, and so on. Under the Five- 
Year Plan, the Soviet state will invest over 500 million rubles 
in this work of land organization, and it is quite likely that 
the progress of agricultural socialization at a rate faster than 
anticipated will cause land organization too to be carried on 
on a scale larger than provided for by the Plan. 

The same group of problems further includes reclamation 
work in connection with the draining of swampy lands and 
the irrigation of arid areas. Reclamation of various kinds has 
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)een planned for this period to embrace over two million hec- 
;ares. About 80 per cent of this area is included in draining 
)rojects designed to increase the production of feed as a basis 
;oi: the development of intensive animal husbandry in old settle- 
nent districts. Among the several individual reclamation projects 
ve shall mention the first stages of the colossal plan of mechani- 
;al irrigation of the arid region east of the Volga. The plan 
ls. - designed to do away with what is known as the “desert 
:ongue, which reaches the Volga from the direction of the 
Caspian Sea. This project, when carried out, will have tre- 
mendous economic results. Implicit in the project is the utiliza- 
tion of water from the Volga for the irrigation of an area of 
Prom 1.5 to 2 million hectares. In the present five-year period, 
however, it is only planned to carry out the work over an 
experimental area of some tens of thousands of hectares, in 
order to test the value of the entire project, which will probably 
be carried out in full some time after the end of the present 
period. Another group of reclamation projects relates to the 
mechanical irrigation of the vast steppe regions of the Ukraine 
and is based upon the utilization of hydro-electric power sup- 
plied by the Dnieper works. The total cost of reclamation in 
the five-year period is estimated at about 500 million rubles. 

Separate mention must be made of the great system of irriga- 
tion projects in Central Asia and Transcaucasia, which are 
directly related to the cotton problem. The Five-Year Plan 
deals with the vast problem of the cotton supply in the Soviet 
Union. Until now the U.S.S.R. has imported from America and 
from Egypt one-half, or even somewhat more, of all the cotton 
consumed in its textile industry. It has thus had every year 
to transfer to the cotton growers of Egypt and America enor- 
mous amounts in foreign exchange, and it has also had to bear 
the burdensome effects of all fluctuations in the cotton market. 
The Soviet Union, however, has every possibility of greatly 
expanding the production of cotton of the highest quality in 
its sub-tropical regions. It is, therefore, proposed to more than 
doutile the production of this commodity during the five-year 
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period ; and thus greatly to reduce or even iilmost eliminate 
dependence upon the world market. This implies the extension 
of the area under cotton cultivation from 750,000 hectares in 
1927-1928 to 2.04 million hectares by the end of the period. 
This will require, in turn, the completion of great irrigation 
projects in all the cotton growing regions of the country. The 
total cost of this work is estimated at slightly below half a billion 
rubles. As early as 1929-1930 the area planted in cotton i^the^ 
U.S.S.R. will attain to between 1.4 million and l.^imllion 
hectares. The tremendous importance of this task, the amount 
of capital to be invested, and the technical complexity of the 
work makes this irrigation program rank beside such under- 
takings as the Dnieprostroy project and the great series of 
metallurgical plants to be constructed. Those who follow the 
Soviet press carefully will see the exceptional interest devoted 
to the cotton problem in general and particularly to the irriga- 
tion projects in the cotton regions. It should also be borne in 
mind that these irrigation projects, as well as other plans of 
reclamation and land organization, directly affect the vast mass 
of individual peasant holdings and mean a radical improvement 
in the conditions of their productive work. It is enough to say 
that in the cotton-growing regions of Central Asia alone there 
are more than a million peasant holdings engaged in cotton 
planting and will thus be affected by the system of irrigation 
works. 

In a discussion of problems relating to organization of agri- 
cultural territory a few words must be said in regard to the 
matter of increasing the area under cultivation, by making 
lands now lying waste available for productive use. There are, 
in the Soviet Union, enormous areas of suitable land which 
has not been utilized thus far ; and this not only in the unsettled 
outlying districts, but also in such accessible places as the Volga 
region, the Ural region, etc. 

Under the provisions of the Five-Year Plan, 15 million hec- 
tares of new lands, chiefly in the steppe regions east of the 
Volga, will be added to the productive area, with the ai?i of 
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the increasing use of mechanical power in agriculture. At the 
same time, the creation of a chemical industry and the pro- 
duction of fertilizers in the Soviet Union are new factors which 
permit the matter of extending the area under cultivation in 
the vicinity of industrial centers (in the Moscow region, in 
particular), to be taken up by making available waste lands 
and unproductive local forests. 

AVft shall confine ourselves to this brief description of the most 
important and outstanding aspects of the work relating to the 
organizalion of agricultural territory in the Soviet Union. It 
is enough to outline the broad system of measures planned by 
the Soviet state in regard to the most difficult task concerned 
with the furthering of productive forces in agriculture. 

Closely related to these measures is the program of industrial 
equipment of agricultural production. In the preceding pages 
we have described in detail the objects that must be attained 
in the most important industries, in regard both to capital de- 
velopment and current production. We have mentioned the im- 
portant place assigned to the production of agricultural ma- 
chinery and to the chemical industry. One of the most important 
factors in the reconstruction of Soviet agriculture is indeed the 
fulfillment of the program for supplying it with agricultural 
machines of various types. The total value of all agricultural 
machinery existing in the U.S.S.R. at the beginning of the 
present five-year period has been estimated at about a billion 
rubles. If the program of production of agricultural machinery 
which has been described above is completed, the total value of 
all machines in agriculture by the end of the five-year period 
will exceed 3 billion rubles. Since the adoption of the Five- 
Year Plan the program for the production of agricultural ma- 
chinery and tractors has been enlarged. Inasmuch as the 
intensity of utilization of each machine will greatly increase in 
the course of the five-year period, with the growth of collective 
methods in agriculture, the actual productive capacity of all 
agricultural machinery in the Soviet Union will increase con- 
siderably more than three-fold. The number of tractors in use 
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in agriculture, which amounted to 30,000 at the otitset of the 
five-year period, has to be increased to 350,000 or 400,000 by 
its end. The experience of the year 1928-1929, the first year 
of the period embraced in the Plan, and the working program 
adopted for the year 1929-1930, demonstrate fully that the 
five-year program for equipping agriculture with machinery — 
the program of mechanization of agricultural production — will 
not only be fully completed, but will be carried even further 
than planned. 

A factor of tremendous importance in the industrial equip- 
ment of agriculture and the reorganization of agricultural pro- 
duction is the birth of a chemical industry. In 1927-1928 the 
total production of all fertilizers amounted only to about 360,- 
000 tons, and the Soviet Union ranked almost last among civil- 
ized countries in the use of fertilizers. In the preceding pages 
we laid particular stress upon the impetus given to the develop- 
ment of the chemical industry in the U.S.S.R. The main stimuli 
at work here are the needs and requirements of agriculture. By 
the end of the five-year period the domestic production of 
mineral fertilizers will reach 8 million tons, and this alone, even 
disregarding the imports of fertilizers, will promote the Soviet 
Union to a first place as a consumer of this commodity. Fer- 
tilizers will be applied to 25 per cent of the area planted in 
grain in the socialized sector. Their use will also be greatly 
increased in individual peasant farming, which will be of the 
greatest importance in the improvement of the conditions of 
production in Soviet agriculture and the increase of its output. 

Among the measures designed to provide agriculture with 
industrial equipment, mention should be made of the develop- 
ment of industrial establishments engaged in the treatment of 
agricultural products. The development of such agricultural 
industries as sugar refining, flour-milling, and the industrial 
treatment of dairy and meat products, fruit, truck gardening, 
etc., will be of tremendous importance for the development of 
intensive agriculture and of rational utilization of agrkpltural 
products. The total amount of capital to be invested in' the 
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building of these industrial plants for the treatment of agri- 
cultural products is estimated at about 1,500 million rubles 
during the five-year period. This development wiU be of par- 
ticular importance in regions suffering from agrarian over- 
population. 

These are the most important measures designed to provide 
for the organization of agricultural territory and the industrial 
equipment of agriculture. They will affect not only the socialized 
sector, but the whole mass of small and middle peasants. The 
actual requirements of Soviet agriculture are, of course, greater 
than will be met by these measures. This, however, does not 
diminish the significance of the program for reconstruction and 
the technical equipment of agriculture. The whole appearance 
of the Soviet village will be changed by the end of the five-year 
period, technically as well as socially. 

5. ECONOMIC STIMULATION OP INDIVIDUAL PEASANT HOLDINGS 

It is therefore perfectly preposterous for the bourgeois op- 
ponents of the Soviet economic policies and their Right-Wing 
understudies to raise the charge of underrating or ignoring the 
importance of the part played by individual peasant farming 
against the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The bourgeois 
observers and the philistines of every description are alarmed 
by the decisive attack upon the capitalist top of the village. 
They will not or cannot see the great efforts exerted by the 
Soviet State to stimulate and promote the economic activities 
of the small and middle peasantry as a whole. 

Nothing is farther from the Soviet economic policy than the 
creation of friction between the socialized sector in agriculture 
and individual farming; or than treating them as mutally an- 
tagonistic. Truly enough, the socialized sector and the capitalist 
top of the village are inimical and mutually exclusive. A strug- 
gle between the peasantry in the process of collectivization and 
the kujaks is inevitable, as, under Soviet conditions, is the 
u^knate victory of the village on the road to socialization over 
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its capitalist top. But the socialized sector is not even a slightly 
hostile force to the mass of poor and middle peasants. On the 
contrary, the entire work of strengthening the socialized sector 
in agriculture is determined by the idea that it shall exert a 
broad and S3rstematic influence upon individual peasant farming 
and help promote its productive forces. The state and collective 
farms, and the machine and tractor stations have no tendency 
to become self-contained organizations, isolated from the indi- 
vidual peasants. Still less do they tend to flourish at the peasant’s 
expense. They serve as centers of attraction for the individual 
peasant holdings and as sources from which flow agricultural 
knowledge and social influence. There is not the slightest founda- 
tion for the bourgeois legend of an alleged civil war going on 
between the socialized sector in agriculture and the millions of 
small and middle peasants. The social forces in the Soviet village 
are aligned in an altogether different manner. We see the col- 
lective and state farms and the machine and tractor stations, 
together with the still unorganized mass of the poor peasantry, 
in alliance with the middle peasants, for a struggle to overcome 
the class resistance of the capitalist top of the village. We must, 
therefore, brand as a bourgeois lie the contention that the eco- 
nomic measures outlined in the Five-Year Plan include no pro- 
vision for the stimulation of individual peasant economy. The 
facts testify to the contrary. 

Among the measures directly designed to stimulate the pro- 
ductive efforts of individual peasants, mention should be made 
first of the policy in regard to agricultural prices. Under the 
provisions of the Five-Year Plan, agricultural prices are to be 
maintained on a practically stable level, with small reductions 
only at the very end of the period. On the other hand, the level 
of industrial prices is to be lowered in the five years by at 
least 25 per cent. What is known as the “scissors,” that is, the 
discrepancy between industrial and agricultural prices, will thus 
be reduced, to the advantage of the peasantry. The data relating 
to the first two years of the period demonstrate that this is being 
accomplished. Nor is this policy in regard to agricultural prices 
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an accidental development. It was determined upon by the gov- 
ernment even before the Five-Year Plan was formulated, and 
it has been dictated by the desire to stimulate the individual 
peasants to greater production. 

No less striking an illustration of the same tendency is afforded 
by the provisions in regard to the agricultural tax embodied in 
the Five-Year Plan and carried out in reality. Notwithstanding 
the greatly anticipated increase in agricultural pjroduction and 
in the incomes of the peasant population, the total amount of 
the agricultural tax will not only not be increased in the second 
year of the period, as compared with the first year, but will 
actually be reduced; and the increase to be effected in the 
subsequent years will be insignificant. Here are the figures 
showing the annual amounts of the agricultural tax as provided 
in the plan : 


Millions of rubles 


1927- 1928 350 

1928- 1929 400 

1929- 1930 375 

1930- 1931 40,5 

1931- 1932 435 


Does this movement of the agricultural tax look at all like 
ignoring the production needs of the peasants, or underrating 
the importance of stimulating their productive efforts? The 
Soviet agricultural tax is, of course, based on a consistent 
principle of class discrimination. The law completely exempts 
from taxation the holdings of the poorest peasants, which form 
35 per cent of the total. All others are subject to a rather steeply 
progressive rate of taxation, in accordance with their means. 
True enough, the Soviet agricultural tax weighs rather heavily 
upon the kulak holdings. The law even provides for so-called 
individual taxation, the heaviest of all, for such farming units 
as are clearly labor exploiting enterprises. This is in accord with 
the class policy of the Soviet Government. But it is altogether 
futile to represent the “inconveniences’' resulting from the 
Soviek' system of agricultural taxation for the capitalist top of 
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the village as affecting the village as a whole. On the contrary, 
the very basis of the agricnltural tax is on the principle of the 
greatest possible stimulation of the lower and middle peasant 
groups' production. 

There should, further, be no underrating of the part assigned 
to co-operation as a factor of organizing and stimulating agri- 
cultural production. At the outset of the five-year period agri- 
cultural co-operation embraced only some 35 per cent of the 
peasant holdings, including both co-operative marketing associa- 
tions and producers' co-operatives. By the end of the period 
the membership of co-operatives will include 85 per cent of all 
peasant holdings. Agricultural co-operation will have grown into 
a powerful economic organization, with a large basic and work- 
ing capital. It should be remembered that the peasants get almost 
all their supplies required for production, and for that matter 
other goods as well, through a co-operative system which forms 
a direct link between its members and the state industries, which 
is to say, with the Soviet cities. Let the farmers of any capitalist 
country tell how they are being robbed by capitalist middlemen 
of every description in the process of marketing and financing 
their products. Even under the Soviet economic system, as long 
as the facilities for co-operative organization are insufiSciently 
developed, an individual peasant is liable to — and does — ^become 
heavily dependent upon the capitalist groups in the village, 
illegal credit, and so on. Soviet co-operative organization, which 
brings about union among the small and middle peasants and 
which uses the full force of its machinery to combat the capitalist 
elements of the village, is of invaluable service to the individual 
peasant. It frees him from the bondage imposed by the kulak 
and connects him directly with the powerful economic organiza- 
tion of the socialized sector. Nor should the fact that the power- 
ful system of agricultural credit in the U.S.S.R. carries on its 
widely extended operations in organic contact with the co- 
operative organization be neglected. The enlistment of 85 per 
cent of the peasant holdings in the co-operative organization by 
the end of the five-year period must, therefore, be regarded a 
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powerful factor in the organization and promotion of peasant 
production. 

A special importance attaches to a new form of connection 
between the Soviet city and the village ; a new form of govern- 
ment regulation of production as carried on by individual peas- 
ants. We refer to contracting. 

It is only a few years since the origin of the idea of a pre- 
liminary agreement between the state and an individual peasant 
or group of peasants, for the delivery of a specified' portion of 
the commercial grain crop. The system now embraces almost all 
industrial crops (sugar beet, cotton, fiax). It is taking root in 
grain crop areas, and is beginning to extend to animal produc- 
tion. In 1929-1930, that is, in the second year of the present five- 
year period, nearly 90 per cent of the industrial crops, in an 
area of 5.5 million hectares, and 44 per cent of the grain crops 
(46 million hectares) have been covered by contracts of this type 
between the state and peasants or peasant producers' associa- 
tions. While the system originated as a new type of marketing 
operation, it has been rapidly growing in importance in the 
process of production, as it implies a number of obligations for 
the state (which supplies the peasants who are party to it with 
technical resources), as well as obligations for the peasants to 
improve their methods of cultivation. It is, of course, only nat- 
ural that the free market apologists should be horrified at the 
tremendous extension of the contracting system. Detached ob- 
servers, however, as well as those who believe in a system of 
organized economy, can regard this system no otherwise than 
as a powerful instrument for promoting and directing the pro- 
ductive efforts of individual peasants. 

We must repeat in this connection what has been said above 
regarding the scale on which it is planned to supply the village 
with machinery and mineral fertilizers. One may, of course, 
discourse as much as he pleases about the ‘‘degradation" of 
Soviet agriculture; it is a different matter when it comes to 
explaining this very peculiar kind of degradation — one that 
is accompanied by an impetuous growth of the technical equip- 
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ment of agricultiire, and a vigorous advance in reclamation work^ 
irrigation, land organization, and other projects promoting agri- 
cultural progress. There can be no doubt but that the large 
supplies of agricultural machinery, tractors, mineral fertilizers, 
selected seeds, and electric power, which flow into agriculture, 
and the industrial plants that are being developed for the treat- 
ment of its products (bacon factories, oil mills, canning plants, 
etc.) will prove to be of the greatest stimulating influence on 
peasant production. 

Finally, account must also be taken of the educational and 
organizational work conducted by the Soviet state and all Soviet 
civic bodies. The entire system of Soviets, from the top to the 
bottom — ^the co-operative organizations, the organizations of the 
Communist Party, the labor unions, and a wide net of other 
Soviet civic organizations — are now exerting their creative ef- 
forts to hasten the pace of economic development in the country 
and to arouse millions upon millions of peasant families to 
struggle actively toward a higher level of agricultural economy. 
The promotion of the initiative of the peasantry is going on at a 
tremendous rate. Each economic region is endeavoring to devise 
its own form of organization, its own methods of stimulating 
the creative advance of the village. There is an extensive net 
of newspapers which serve the needs of this immense front. 
SuflSce it to indicate that the Kresiyanskaya Oazeta (the Peas- 
ants’ Gazette) alone has a circulation of more than one and one- 
half million copies, solely through the subscriptions of individual 
peasants. 

We could stop here in our description of the various aspects 
of the measures of the Soviet state and civic organizations de- 
signed to stimulate the productive efforts of the individual peas- 
ants and to increase the efficiency of their labor. It seems plain 
that any unprejudiced reader who takes the trouble of thinking 
over those measures will easily realize how remote from truth 
is the bourgeois legend to the effect that the Five-Year Plan 
and the actual course of economic construction ignore thp needs 
of individual peasant farming. We should like, however, to pojnt 
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out here, the movement of the national income. The estimates 
of the Five-Year Plan are based upon the assumption that the 
national income will increase during the period at about the 
same rate in the city and country. In other words, the policy 
followed is that of checking any further widening of the differ- 
ence between the urban and the rural standards of living, a 
product of the entire course of capitalist development in Russia. 
The endeavor to prevent a further widening of that difference 
and bring about a gradual leveling of the standards of living 
through improving that of the village as the process of collec- 
tivization progresses, is the best evidence of that genuinely so- 
cialist interest in the needs of the village, which is characteristic 
of the entire economic policy of the Soviet state. The bourgeois 
press from time to time revives the legend of the neglected in- 
terests of the peasantry and of its ignored productive needs. 
It does so especially at moments of socialist offensive against 
the capitalist elements of the village. In fact, however, the check- 
ing of the exploiting tendencies of the kulaks, and the uprooting 
of capitalism in the village, not only do not imply a neglect of 
the peasant masses, but, on the contrary, mean a genuine pro- 
motion of their economic and social progress. 

6. THE PRODUCTION PROGRAM IN AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 

We have now outlined the main objects of agricultural recon- 
struction and its general development in the period we are 
immediately facing; we shall now briefly summarize them. The 
policy of bringing about a transition to large scale agriculture 
will be consistently followed. It is based upon the use of ma- 
chinery and the socialization of agricultural production and the 
active building of the socialized sector in agriculture. A vast 
program in regard to the organization of agricultural territory 
(land demarcation, reclamation, irrigation, etc.), in accordance 
with th^ general policy of promoting large-scale agriculture on 
th^ basis of machine technique and socialized production will 
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be carried out. The value of the machine equipment of Soviet 
agriculture will be trebled ; and agriculture supplied with hun- 
dreds of thousands of tractors and attachments. A radical change 
will be effected to transform agriculture into a machine in- 
dustry, with a great increase in the power equipment of the 
agricultural worker. A complex system of measures for the 
stimulation of the productive efforts of the broad masses of 
small and middle peasants will be consistently carried out. And 
they will be helped to adopt advanced methods of culture. 
Finally, on the basis of all these measures, the policy of check- 
ing the capitalist top of the village and of extirpating all capi- 
talist elements from agricultural economy and from the system 
of social relationships in the village will be relentlessly carried 
out. Such are the general principles of economic policy, which 
form the basis of the Five-Year Plan and of the general economic 
development as they relate to agriculture. They are designed, 
in combination with political and cultural work conducted on 
a broad scale, to secure a tremendous advance of the productive 
forces in Soviet farming. The accomplishment of the program 
will immensely strengthen the position of Socialism in the Soviet 
Union and mark a most important stage in the onward march 
of the international socialist revolution. 

We shall now consider those concrete objectives in regard to 
production and output which must be attained by the end of 
the present period, as a result of the elimination of the archaic 
forms of production now prevailing in the Soviet village, and 
of the reconstruction of agriculture on the basis of modern 
methods. 

We shall mention first the increase in cultivated acreage which 
must be accomplished during this period. The Five-Year Plan 
provides that the total planted area shall be increased by 26 
per cent in the spring of 1933. There shall be an increase of 
17 per cent in the area under grain, and of 60 per cent, in 
that planted to industrial crops. This will be effected, on the 
one hand, through the opening of new lands to cultivation, 
especially, as has been indicated, in the eastern districts wh^re 
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extensive culture prevails; on the other, through ending the 
incomplete utilization of available lands which still persists in 
the main producing regions. It should be observed that in the 
last two or three years the large kulak holdings have systemati- 
cally followed the practice of withholding part of the land from 
cultivation, thus resisting the socialist offensive in the village and 
sabotaging the economic program of the Soviet Government. In 
the last few years winter crops have also been systematically 
ruined over large areas in such important producing regions as 
the Ukraine and the Northern Caucasus. As a result of all these 
factors, the planted area in 1928 remained almost on the same 
level as in the preceding year, not rising to the increase which 
is necessary to meet both the increase in population and the 
growing demand determined by the rapid industrialization of 
the country. 

In 1929 the sabotage of the economic policy of the proletariat 
on the part of the kulaks did not abate, and they continued 
the extensive reduction of their planted acreage. In spite of this, 
and notwithstanding the ruin of winter crops over a large area 
in the Ukraine, the total acreage in that year was 6 per cent 
larger than in the preceding year. Thus, the growth of pro- 
duction in the socialized sector and on the land held by the 
mass of small and middle peasants more than offset the combined 
effects of kulak resistance and of unfavorable natural factors. 
A 6 per cent increase, however, was less than had been provided 
in the 1929 program, which anticipated an increase of 7 per cent. 
For this reason the working program for the year 1929-1930 
(the agricultural year 1930) calls for such an increase in acreage 
as. will make up for the preceding year’s shortage as well as 
bringing the total to the estimates of the Five-Year Plan. A 
10 per cent increase in acreage in 1930 is the fighting slogan 
of economic activity in the country. To attain it the greatest 
efforts of the government agencies, civic organizations, and the 
people at large are mobilized. 

Another factor in the increase of agricultural production is 
the struggle for a larger crop yield, which has been given a 
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particular impetus after the famous resolution ^opted by the 
Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. The yield of the 
grain crops in the Soviet Union is very low. It fluctuates around 
50 poods per hectare, sometimes falling far below that flgure, 
sometimes rising somewhat above it, depending upon weather 
conditions. Owing to the archaic conditions of agricultural pro- 
duction, the extreme backwardness of agricultural technique, the 
scattering of the land among 26 million small producers for the 
market, and the great dependence upon natural factors, the 
crop yield increased very slowly both in tsarist Russia and in 
the U.S.S.R. during the first period of the Soviet governing. 
The annual increase has never exceeded a few per cent. This 
situation, which remained unchanged for centuries, affected the 
minds, not only of the people at large, but even of the most 
advanced persons in the country, to such an extent that the first 
drafts of the Five-Year Plan, prepared in the years 1926 and 
1927, provided for an increase in crop yields of not more than 
7 to 10 per cent in the entire five-year period. At its session of 
November, 1929, the Central Executive Committee of the 
U.S.S.R., however, after a thorough consideration of the matter, 
put to the country the task of securing an increase in yield of 
at least 35 per cent during the period. 

It is plain that this decisive change of public opinion in the 
Soviet Union in relation to the matter of crop yield has not 
been accidental, and that it is intimately connected with the 
adoption of the policy of agricultural socialization and the pro- 
motion of machine technique and scientific methods on a large 
scale in agricultural production. It should be observed that while 
the increase in crop yield has been fixed at no less than 35 per 
cent for agriculture as a whole, it will be twice as high in state 
farms and collective farms as in individual peasant holdings. 
There is not a shade of exaggeration in the statement that the 
struggle for an increased crop yield has now become one of 
the most powerful rallying slogans for the masses in the Soviet 
Union. Prom every region and from all parts of the country 
we hear of the broad masses of peasants joining this struggle 
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and of public effort and initiative exerted in most diverse forms 
to further it. At the same time, scientific thought in the country 
has contributed an untiring creative activity to the movement. 

Under the combined effect of the extension of planted area 
and the increase in yield, agricultural output will increase by 55 
per cent in the five-year period, both in vegetable culture and 
animal husbandry. Grain production will rise by 50 per cent, 
and that of industrial crops will be doubled. Such a rate of 
increase in agricultural production, and especially grain pro- 
duction, will not only afford a solution of the problem of food 
supply and the accumulation of state grain reserves, of at least 
300 million poods, but restore grain exports to a volume of about 
500 million poods annually by the end of the five-year period. 
There is no need to emphasize the tremendous importance, politi- 
cal as well as economic, of such an agricultural advance. It will 
meet all the requirements of the rapid progress of industrializa- 
tion and the greatly increasing consumers' demand; and at the 
same time, through the resumption of grain exports strengthen 
the position of the Soviet Union in its economic intercourse with 
capitalist countries. 

It has been pointed out that the extension of the acreage under 
cultivation was lower in 1929 than was provided in the Five- 
Year Plan. Likewise, the total increase in agricultural produc- 
tion was only 2 or 3 per cent, instead of the 5 per cent provided 
for under the working program for 1928-1929. In contrast, the 
growth of industrial production and capital investments in 
national economy has been proceeding faster than estimated in 
the Five-Year Plan. Here is reflected one of the chief difficulties 
of economic planning at the present state of economic develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union. Agricultural production is scattered 
among 26 million small, often infinitestimally small, peasant 
holdings, and is greatly exposed to the action of natural factors. 
In no sense, however, does this warrant the conclusion that 
planning and guidance are impossible here; nor does it dictate 
the necessity of yielding to the elemental forces and changing 
the Soviet economic policies. On the contrary, the only conclu- 
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sion dictated by the lag of agricultural growth behind the 
progress of industrialization is the necessity of an increasingly 
consistent and persevering concentration of the efforts of govern- 
ment and civic agencies to solve the great problems of the 
radical reconstruction of agriculture. This conclusion has been 
fully embodied in the working program for the year 1929-1930. 
We have already described the powerful mobilization of effort 
for furthering socialization in agriculture, which is now pro- 
gressing at a rate ahead of the preliminary estimates of the 
Five-Year Plan. We have also shown that the provision of trac- 
tors, agricultural machinery, and mineral fertilizers for the vil- 
lages has been likewise progressing faster than anticipated. 

The technical and social reconstruction of agriculture in a 
country such as the U.S.S.R., spreading from the Arctic to the 
sub-tropical zone, the task of transforming 26 million peasant 
holdings into mechanized, scientific, large-scale agricultural en- 
terprises, of overcoming age-long inertia in the face of elemental 
forces, form together an exceptionally difficult problem. Its ful- 
fillment requires much time, enormous capital investments and 
the most strenuous effort of the masses of the people, as well 
as all scientific bodies and government agencies. 

We may well conclude here our discussion of the principal 
problems relating to the advancement of productive forces in 
agriculture and its socialist reconstruction in the Soviet Union. 
There is no need to summarize this discussion, inasmuch as all 
fundamental ideas and all basic facts have been presented above, 
we believe with sufficient clarity. We only wish, in conclusion, to 
call attention to the tremendous significance, universal and his- 
toric, of the socialist reconstruction of the village which is 
carried on in the Soviet Union on such a large scale. It is a new 
step in the advance of the world revolution of the proletariat, 
and in the world struggle for the establishment of a socialist 
society. The many countries where capitalism now rules; and 
especially the hundreds of millions of people in the' colonial 
countries, who are now rising for a decisive struggle against the 
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growing burden of imperialist exploitation, will also— and on 
the day after the bourgeoisie has been overthrown— be confronted 
with the gigantic task of socialist reconstruction of the village 
an^ socialist re-education of the peasantry. The socialist re- 
organization of the village as it is now carried out in the Soviet 
Union, not only strengthens the foundations of the di^atorship 
of the proletariat and the position of socialism within the coun- 
try; but it also marks the road of socialist development which 
will have to be followed by hundreds upon hundreds of millions 
of people in the West and in the East, after the overthrow of 
the rule of capital. It is, therefore, only natural that the young 
socialist sector in Soviet agriculture has been drawing the most 
intense interest of the toiling masses of the world, as well as the 
rabid hatred of the defenders of capitalism. 



Chapter VII 


THE JVORKER-PEASANT BLOC AND THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. 

I N the preceding discussion it was shown how, in the actual 
process of economic reconstruction of the Soviet Union and 
in the economic program of the five-year period, the problem 
of the worker-peasant bloc is being solved. The plan for the 
socialist industrialization of the country, the plan for develop- 
ment of agricultural production and that for the socialist re- 
organization of the village imply in their very essence the 
necessity for maintaining and strengthening that union between 
the proletariat and the peasantry which, according to Lenin's 
famous expression, constitutes “the highest principle of the 
dictatorship." However, it is precisely along these lines that 
attacks are made on the present economic policy of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and on the Soviet Govern- 
ment. These attempts, coming from the opportunist factions of 
every shade, charge the Five-Year Plan with nothing less than 
ignoring the interests of the worker-peasant bloc. The matter is 
of such outstanding importance that we must, at the risk of some 
repetition, pass in a general review all the problems that relate 
to it. 


1. SOME HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS 

The doctrine of the hegemony of the proletariat, the union of 
the working class and the peasantry, and of the leading part to 
be played by the proletariat in that union, is one of the most 
important and valuable elements of the revolutionary conception 
of Leninism, in which the central point is the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the requisites for establishing and ctrength- 
ening it. This doctrine is the contribution of Russian Bolshevism 
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to the system of ideas which form the fighting equipment of the 
proletarian movement of the world; and herein lies its historic 
significance. We shall take the liberty of quoting at some length 
from Stalin’s famous work, Leninism, in order to show the place 
which* the idea of the worker-peasant bloc holds in the system 
of Leninism, the system which forms the basis of the economic 
policy of the Soviet Government. Stalin writes : 

Some think that the essential foundation of Leninism, its starting 
point, is the peasant problem, the role of the peasantry. This is abso- 
lutely wrong. The essential foundation of Leninism, its starting point, 
is the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the question of 
how that dictatorship is to be established and strengthened. The peasant 
problem, the question of how the workers in their struggle for power 
are to secure the support of the peasantry, is a subsidiary one. 

Even so, though subsidiary, the peasant problem is of vital im- 
portance to the proletarian revolution. It was on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion of 1905 that Russian Marxists began to pay serious heed to the 
peasant problem. At this time, the Party was faced with the immense 
tasks of the overthrow of tsarism and the establishment of proletarian 
supremacy; and the question of finding an ally in the imminent bour- 
geois revolution became a pressing one for the proletariat. Later, in 
1917, the peasant problem in Russia became a matter of still more 
urgent importance, for in the days of the proletarian revolution the 
question of the dictatorship of the proletariat — how it was to be 
established and maintained, what allies the proletariat could find — had 
become actual. Obviously, those who are getting ready to seize and hold 
power, cannot afford to be indifferent about the possibility of finding 
powerful allies. 

In this sense, the peasant problem is part of the general question 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and as such it constitutes one of 
the most vital elements of Leninism. 

The parties affiliated with the Second International have, as a rule, 
been indifferent to the peasant problem, and have even been antagonistic 
to its discussion. This attitude has deeper reasons than the peculiarities 
of. agrarian conditions in western Europe. The main reason is that 
these parties do not believe in the dictatorship of the proletariat. They 
are afraid of revolution and have no wish to lead the proletariat to 
the conquest of power. Now, one who dreads revolution, who does not 
wish to lead the proletariat to the conquest of power, is not likely to 
be interested in finding allies for the proletarians. To such persons, the 
question of revolutionary allies will seem to be subsidiary, to be up in 
the aii^ ^he sarcastic attitude displayed toward the peasantry question 
by the leaders of the Second International is regarded by them as a 
praiseworthy one, as a sign of the genuineness of their Marxism. Really, 
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there is no trace of Marxism in snch an attitude, for, on the eve of the 
proletarian revolution, indifference to so important a problem as the 
peasant problem is tantamount to the repudiation of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and is an open betrayal of Marxism. 

In virtue of the special conditions of its existence, the peasantry 
has certain revolutionary possibilities. Are these already exhausted f 
If not, is there any justification for the hope that they can be turned 
to account on behalf of the proletarian revolution? Is there any hope 
of transforming the peasantry or, rather, its exploited majority, from 
a reserve of forces for the bourgeoisie (which the rural masses were 
in the days of the bourgeois revolutions in the West, and still are in 
that part of the world) into a reserve of forces for the proletariat? 
Can the rural masses become allies of the urban workers? 

The Leninist answer to this question is in the affirmative. The Leninist 
answer is that as regards the exploited majority of the peasants there 
exist revolutionary possibilities which can be turned to account in 
support of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The history of the three 
Russian revolutions confirms this deduction abundantly.* 

In fact, contrary to the quasi-Marxian disdain of the peasant 
problem and that of the worker-peasant bloc in the proletarian 
revolution which prevailed in the Second International, the 
Bolsheviks, during nearly three decades of revolutionary struggle 
against tsarism and of theoretical revolutionary effort, have 
evolved and verified this doctrine as a deciding element in the 
revolutionary proletarian advance upon the mainstays of 
capitalist society. It is along these lines that the most intense 
struggle has been waged between Bolshevism and Menshevism; 
that the Bolsheviks have fought against Trotsky’s famous idea 
of a “permanent revolution,” an idea based upon a misunder- 
standing and underestimating of the role of the peasantry as an 
ally of the proletarian revolution and of the role of the working 
class as a guide to that ally. The peasant problem, the agrarian 
program, the doctrine of the worker-peasant bloc have held a 
place of prime importance in the work and the struggle of 
Bolshevism from its origin down to and including the Revolution 
of 1917. 

This concern of Bolshevism with the theory and practice 
of the worker-peasant bloc was not only not weakened after the 

* Joseph Stalin, Leninism, pp. 122-123. 
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October Revolution but has even been strengthened since. It was 
then that Bolshevism was immediately and acutely confronted 
with the great historical problem, not only of conquering, but 
also of maintaining power in a country with a population over- 
whelmingly peasant, while surrounded on all sides with hostile 
capitalist countries. The struggle against the so-called Left Com- 
munists over the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty, the transition to the 
New Economic Policy, the unyielding resistance to the attempts 
at instilling into the economic policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment elements borrowed from the Trotskyist theory of perma- 
nent revolution (super-industrialization advocated by Trotsky- 
ism, Preobrazhensky’s famous doctrine of primary socialist 
accumulation,” etc.) the great attention given to promoting 
the productive forces of peasant economy and to advancing the 
standard of living of the poor and middle peasantry — all this 
has been dictated by a profound realization of the great revolu- 
tionary implications of Lenin’s teachings in regard to the 
worker-peasant bloc. 

In the process of revolution, those teachings have passed 
through three great stages. 

The first, which embraced the period from 1905 to February, 

1917, had the motto ‘together with the peasants, with the 
bourgeoisie neutralized, against the Tsar and the landlords, for 
the victory of a bourgeoise-democratic revolution.” For the 
second stage, which extended from March, 1917, to the end of 

1918, the characteristic motto was ‘‘together with the poorest 
peasants, with the middle peasants neutralized, against capitalism 
in city and in country, for the rule of the proletariat.” As early 
as November, 1918, Lenin gave the formula for the third stage 
in* the evolution of the worker-peasant bloc in the Russian 
Revolution: “A way of reaching an accord with the middle 
peasant must be found, without for a minute giving up the 
struggle against the kulak, and relying only on the poor 
peasantry.” At the beginning of 1919 this slogan was proclaimed 
with ‘-the utmost force by the VIII Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party, which directed that the action of the party 
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and the Soviet economic policy should progress toward socialist 
reconstruction, with the poor peasantry as their foundation, but 
in close contact with the middle peasants. 

These brief historical references are cited to indicate the im- 
portant place that the idea of a worker-peasant bloc holds in 
the revolutionary doctrine of Leninism and in the progress of 
the proletarian revolution in Russia. This should constantly be 
borne in mind by those who so lightly charge the Communist 
Party and the Soviet economic policy with disregarding the 
interests of the peasantry and ignoring the object of the worker- 
peasant bloc. At the same time it should also be remembered that 
the alliance between workers and peasants is not, in the revolu- 
tionary conception of Leninism, designed to serve for the per- 
petuating of classes, but for the attainment of the aims of the 
proletarian revolution, which mean, in final account, the com- 
plete abolition of social classes and the transition to a com- 
munist society free from class divisions. This militant revolu- 
tionary aspect of Lenin’s idea of a worker-peasant bloc that is 
either forgotten or misunderstood by those opportunist elements 
of the Right Wing of the Communist Party, who like Bukharin 
and his followers, raise a clamor about the interests of the 
worker-peasant bloc being disregarded in the economic policy 
now followed by the Soviet Government. 

2. THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN WORKERS AND PEASANTS IN THE PERIOD 
OF SOCIALIST RECONSTRUCTION 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the acuteness of the 
class struggle in the Soviet Union has greatly increased in the last 
few years. This is a result of the desperate resistance of the capi- 
talist elements in city and country to the victorious socialist ad- 
vance along the entire front of economic reconstruction. We have 
already said that it is only the philistine, who does not look be- 
neath the surface of events, or the direct spokesmen of capitalism, 
who explains the growing acuteness of the class struggle in the 
U.S.S.R. as a result of an alleged incitement on the part of Com- 
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munists and agents of the Soviet Government. Every serious ob- 
server of current life will realize that this growing acuteness fol- 
lows logically and directly from the very fact of the socialist 
offensive, carried on by means of the active industrialization of 
the Spviet Union and enlisting ever larger masses of small pro- 
ducers in city and in country into the process of socialist recon- 
struction, This should constantly be borne in mind when an 
analysis is made of the concrete aspects of the worker-peasant 
bloc in the period of growing socialist reconstruction of the 
national economy of the Soviet Union. 

The militant aspect of the worker-peasant bloc at this stage is 
the effort to secure a high degree of socialist industrialization in 
the country, a consistent progress of agricultural socialization 
and a relentless destruction of the very roots of capitalism in the 
Soviet village. What the present stage in the development of the 
worker-peasant bloc demands is not a general policy of advancing 
the growth of productive forces, increasing the commercial out- 
put of agriculture, etc., but a specific policy of socialist and 
technical reconstruction of agricultural production, based upon 
the successful march of socialist industrialization of the country 
and the strengthening of the position of the proletariat as a 
class and the furthering of its political activity. Those who do 
not adopt this objective cannot adhere to the present Soviet 
economic policy, nor to the Five-Year Plan of economic develop- 
ment. 

The Soviets have passed through a period of a military and 
political alliance between workers and peasants: that was the 
period of the Civil War, the object of which was to secure 
the conquests of the October Revolution, and defend them and 
the Soviet order against a bourgeois-feudal restoration. The 
Soviets then passed through the preliminary stage of the New 
Economic Policy: that was the stage in the evolution of the 
worker-peasant bloc the objective of which was to restore agri- 
culture through the advance of individual peasant economy, and 
the Ibiking of city and country, chiefly on the basis of com- 
mercial relationships. Now the problem is to secure a more rapid 
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pace of growth of the agricultural productipn, and radically 
to overcome the low productivity of the small individual farming 
unit. In other words, the problem of decisive socialist reconstruc- 
tion of agriculture has to be squarely faced. In the face of these 
problems the alliance between workers and peasants, the link 
between city and country, must acquire new forms, based upon 
functions of production. 

The underrating of this new link between city and country, 
on the basis of production, or of the urgent necessity for an 
enhanced socialist reconstruction of agricultural production and 
social relationships in the village, is one of the principal errors 
of the opportunist Right-Wing trend in the Communist Party 
(Bukharin’s group). The struggle against this is a most im- 
portant prerequisite for the successful attainment of the objects 
of socialist reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. Discussions of the 
Five-Year Plan, as well as of the entire political experience of 
the last few years, have demonstrated that the Right-Wingers in 
the Communist Party, headed by Bukharin, have abandoned the 
revolutionary positions of Leninism in this matter and lost the 
correct revolutionary perspective. 

We should like to stress with particular force the fact that, 
contrary to the widespread petty-bourgeois notion, the rapid 
pace of socialist industrialization of the Soviet Union and the 
great expansion of state industry, is not only not contradictory 
to the interests of the worker-peasant bloc at the present stage 
of Soviet economic development, but, on the contrary, is the 
most important and decisive condition for its strengthening. The 
bourgeois critics of the Soviet economic policy maintain that the 
main cause of the slow growth of agriculture is the excessively 
fast rate of industrialization, which according to them over- 
taxes the present economic strength of the country. The truth, 
however, is that Soviet agriculture is literally stifled by the lack 
of agricultural machinery and mineral fertilizers, and by the 
lagging growth of industrial farming equipment. The clew to 
that criticism is this: the bourgeois economists would like to 
have an agricultural advance of a definite type, namely, one that 
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would open broader economic prospects for the more prosperous 
groups in the village — its capitalist top— -who would receive their 
technical equipment from the capitalist industries of foreign 
countries, paying for it by greatly expanded exports of agricul- 
tural products. If the capitalist top of the village and its learned 
spokesmen raise objection to the high rate of industrialization, it 
is because an advanced socialist industry provides a technical 
basis for the socialized sector in agriculture and thereby de- 
stroys every prospect of growth for the capitalist elements in 
the village. As for the middle and small peasants, who now, 
in ever growing numbers, are passing to socialized agricultural 
production, thus radically breaking up the age-long forms of 
country life, they decidedly support the high rate of socialist 
industrialization which is now being enforced. The extension of 
acreage under cultivation in the private sector of agriculture, 
which is going on, in spite of the expectations of our enemies 
and the gloomy predictions of the Right-Wing opportunists in 
the Communist Party, is the best evidence of that. 

We have already indicated that there is absolutely no justifi- 
cation for opposing the interests of the socialized sector in 
agriculture and those of the individual holdings of the poor 
and middle peasantry. Of course, it can be readily understood 
why the ignorant correspondent of the Rigaer Rundschau sees 
in the Five-Year Plan a “fight upon the peasantry” and de- 
fines its purpose as that of depriving the peasants of “the 
fruits of their revolution and of restoring big latifundiae under 
Communist administration.” This correspondent is apparently 
under the spell of the technical revolution in American agri- 
culture. Here the great mechanized capitalist farm enterprises, 
whose production costs are about half those of average farms 
lead to a mass liquidation of farmer's holdings, involving whole- 
sale failures by farmers and the acquisition of their land by 
the banks, at bargain prices. 

The farmers of America face a catastrophe within the imme- 
diate future, one that will possibly equal that which befell the 
peasants of England at the dawn of capitalism, when the land- 
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lords wanted their lands for the development, of ^eep raising 
on a large scale. 

The prospects for the growth of the socialist sector in Soviet 
agriculture open to the village and the masses of peasants, are 
altogether different. The state farms, the machine and .tractor 
stations, and the collective farms, are only the vanguard on 
the glorious road to the technical and socialist reconstruction of 
the great bulk of small and middle peasant farms in the Soviet 
Union. In the U.S.S.R., and there only, will the transition toward 
large-scale mechanized agriculture, which is everywhere dictated 
by modem technical progress, be effected not as a result of 
wholesale ruin of the peasantry, but of an accord between the 
interests of the poor and middle peasants and the objectives of 
socialist development; and it will bring about an unparalleled 
advance, in the economic and cultural standards of the 130 mil- 
lion people who now constitute the national economy of the Soviet 
Union. It is, therefore, a glaring absurdity to maintain that the 
development of the socialized agricultural sector is an attempt to 
draw a line against the peasantry, violating the union of the pro- 
letariat with the poor and middle groups. Far from weakening 
the worker-peasant bloc, the development of the socialized sector 
in agriculture marks the beginning of its transition to a new 
and incomparably higher level. The class division between the 
proletariat and the peasantry begin now to be effaced ; and the 
great process of overcoming the historical opposition between 
city and country is definitely inaugurated. 

That the building of the socialized sector in agriculture does 
not imply a decreasing concern over the interests of individual 
peasant holdings is shown by the system of economic stimulation 
of increased peasant production which is a characteristic both 
of the economic reconstruction now under way in the Soviet 
Union and of the Soviet Five-Year Plan. We have described the 
policy in regard to industrial and agricultural prices, that in 
regard to the agricultural tax, the development of the govern- 
ment system of contracting in all branches of agriculture, the 
growth of agricultural co-operative organizations, etc. This whole 
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system of economic stimulation is, of course, marked by one 
feature that is unwelcome to the advocates of capitalist evolu- 
tion in the village. It consistently endeavors to limit the economic 
prospects of the capitalist top of the peasant population. This, 
however, is not a defect; it is a conscious object and the source 
of the whole economic system’s greatest potential strength. 

The high rate of socialist industrialization, the large develop- 
ment of the socialized sector in agriculture, the strengthening 
of the factors of public organization and government' regulation 
in agricultural production, in a word, the energetic advance 
of socialist elements in agriculture and in the Soviet village by 
its very logic implies an offensive against the remnants of 
capitalism and so summons their furious and desperate resistance. 
The policy of undermining the economic positions of the capital- 
ist top of the village and of extirpating capitalism in the village, 
the sustained effort for the liberation of the masses of the 
peasantry from the ideological influence of the upper group and 
the gigantic exertion to train the millions of peasant toilers in 
socialist ways, all this is an integral and inseparable part of the 
general aspect of that phase in the evolution of the worker- 
peasant bloc which corresponds to the conditions and require- 
ments of the reconstruction period. 

Here appears, in all its magnitude and full momentousness, a 
new and a truly historical mission of the proletariat. It led 
the peasantry in the struggle against tsarism and the feudal- 
bourgeois order in pre-revolutionary Russia. In alliance With the 
poor peasants, it accomplished the expropriation of the capitalist 
top of the village and it exerted endless efforts in order, first, to 
secure the neutrality of the middle peasant groups in that 
struggle, and then to enlist their support and lead them on the 
road of socialist reconstruction. Now the proletariat is confronted 
with the task of supplying in ever-increasing numbers the per- 
sonnel of organizers and leaders in the process of technical revo- 
lution and socialist reorganization of the village, the full pro- 
gram which is embodied in the Five-Year Plan. It will not be 
out of place to recall here the ardent appeal which concluded 
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Molotov's report at the XV Congress of the CiMomunist Party of 
the Soviet Union : 

We are now entering a period when we actually begin to feel with 
our hands the road that leads to abolition of the opposition between 
city and country. This opposition remains to this day the worst evil in 
our country, but now we know by what methods it can and will be 
reduced. We must help strengthen the means; we ourselves must make 
a decisive start on that road; we mi;st take the leadership in this cause; 
and then we will succeed in gradually doing away with the opposition 
between city and country. The economic basis of this process is the 
growth of large-scale farming. This is the task we have set ourselves 
now. We are ready to tackle, and we shall accomplish this task, the 
most important and fundamental that we face in the village. To suc- 
cessfully perform it is the only genuine way of laying the foundations 
for Communism. It affords the basis for the transition to a communist 
society free of class divisions. These great objectives demand of the 
organized working class that it shall proceed with the utmost per- 
severance to help along the toiling masses in the village, who have 
been lagging behind. Once the proletariat has realized its new aims 
and duties, it will succeed in having the union of workers and peasants 
accomplish its main object: that there shall be no workers and no 
peasants, no classes whatsoever in our country, but that we shall all 
become members of one socialist society. 

The idea of the leadership of the socialist city in regard to the 
village in the process of reconstruction; the idea of extensive 
aid given by the proletariat to the millions of peasants in the 
reconstruction of their economic and cultural life is the out- 
standing feature of the Five-Year Plan and of the process of 
economic reconstruction as it develops in actual practice. The 
expeditions of “labor brigades" into the villages to help the 
peasants in their efforts toward collectivization, which have de- 
veloped on such a large scale this year, are among the many 
manifestations of the growth of active leadership of the pro- 
letariat in the socialist reorganization of the village. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF TRANSPORTATION 

T he Soviet Union embraces one-sixth of the earth’s sur- 
face. It extends from the Arctic Circle to sub-tropical 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and China, and from the shores of 
the Japanese Sea to Poland and Rumania. To cross it from west 
to east it is necessary to travel about 11,000 kilometers; from 
north to south about 4,500 kilometers. From Moscow it is 800 
kilometers to the western frontier; 10,000 kilometers to Vladi- 
vostok; 3,000 to Tiflis, capital of Trans-caucasia and another 
3,000 to Tashkent, the Central Asiatic capital ; 1,130 to the north- 
ern ports of Archangel and 2,000 to Murmansk. The principal 
centers of production are distant from the sources of supply and 
materials must be carried tremendous distances under the most 
difficult conditions. 

Coal from the Donetz and Kuznetz Basins is hauled to the 
great majority of the country’s industrial districts. All supplies 
of timber and lumber come from the distant northern and 
eastern border-lands. The smelting centers are quite removed 
from the metal mining sections. Petroleum and cotton come 
from the southern and spntheastem border-lands. There are 
also the great tasks of uplifting the backward economic districts 
and former semi-colonies of tsarist Russia which greatly in- 
crease the necessity for long hauls and put an added burden 
upon the freight traflSc in general. And the intensive social life 
of the Soviet democracy together with the rapid cultural de- 
velopment of the great masses of the people have the eflEect of 
increasing the passenger traffic. 

AU of this illustrates the extreme importance of the transpor- 
tation, problems in the Soviet Union, and what great tasks con- 
front the country. It must be remembered that pre-revolutionary 
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Russia was one of the most backward oonutri^ of the world in 
developing its railways and general transportation facilities, 
while the Soviet Government added, during the period of re- 
habilitation 18,300 kilometers to the railway system of the coun- 
try, increasing their length by approximately 80 per cent. 
However, the present condition of the railroads, as of the trans- 
portation system generally, makes it still quite impossible to 
meet the immense and growing needs of the rapidly developing 
national economy. According to the most conservative computa- 
tions, clearly underestimated, freight traffic in the U.S.S.R. will 
increase from 150 million tons in 1927-1928 to 280 million tons 
in 1932-1933. In other words, during this five-year period rail- 
road traffic will more than double that of 1913, and increase by 
86 per cent within the first year of the period. That the compu- 
tations of the Five-Year Plan underestimate the real development 
is shown by the fact that already according to the control figures 
for 1929-30 the railroad traffic will reach a total of 215 million 
tons, whereas the Five-Year Plan contemplated only 183 million 
tons for that year. Even for the following year the Plan pro- 
vides for only 210 million tons of railroad traffic.* Freight 
traffic over internal waterways during the five-year period will 
increase by approximately 60 per cent, while sea-borne tonnage 
will grow about 40 per cent. 

It should be emphasized that these figures give no correct idea 
of the total freight treiffic of the country over the highways 
which play an extremely important part in the transportation 
system. The freight traffic on these roads will reach at least 1.2 
million tons in 1929-1930. 

But neither tiie 76,000 kilometers of railroad, the navigated 
internal waterways, nor the insignificant number of hard sur- 
faced roads are extensive enough or sufficiently well kept to 
perform the tasks imposed on them by socialist industrialization 

* According to the lateat available data, the actual railway freight traffic 
in 1929-1930 will reach 230 million tons, substantially ezc^ing even the 
revised estimate of the control figures, while the control figures for 1930- 
1931 provide for 329 million tons as against the original^ planned 280 
million tons tor 1932-1933, the lost year of this period.— fild. 
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and the economic development of the country. It is for this rea- 
son that the problem of transportation takes so prominent a 
place in the Five-Year Plan and has so captured the attention 
of the Soviet State and public opinion. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the several transportation facilities are considered as 
parts of a single state transportation system; and that instead 
of being mutually competitive, they carry out an organized and 
fuUy co-operative system of distribution. Still, it must not be 
overlooked that it will be possible to solve only the most urgent 
transportation problems during this period. Development on a 
scale large enough to correspond with the vastness of Soviet 
territory and the processes of Soviet economic reconstruction 
must fall to the lot of the next five years, at which time heavy 
industry wiU have developed sufSciently to engage in this huge 
task. 

With this general background in mind we may pass to a re- 
view of the more important concrete problems of transportation, 
and of the transportation policies of the U.S.S.R. during the 
present five-year period. 

1. BUILDINO THE BAHjBOAD SYSTEM 

The difficult conditions under which the U.S.S.R. is be- 
ginning to rearrange the economic geography of tsarist Russia 
are characterized by great shiftings in the development of the 
productive forces of the country on the basis of the organized 
planning of the entire national economy. In the general task of 
socialist development, this rearrangement must be brought into 
harmony with the national economic as well as the strategic 
policy of the country and the fact that the U.S.S.R. exists in a 
hostile capitalist world. This situation makes for the unequal 
development of transportation lines and routes. Two major 
routes of the Soviet Union show an especially high tempo in 
the development of freight traffic. Therefore, increasing atten- 
tion is given to them throughout the present period. 

These basic routes are : first, the meridional, in the European 
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part of the Soviet Union, following the Donetz Basin-Moscow- 
Leningrad line, and providing transportation facilities for 
Donetz Basin coal movmg toward the north, as well as for the 
lively traffic between the Ukraine, Northern Caucasus and Txans- 
Caucasia on the one hand, and the central industrial region on 
the other. The second route is latitudinal and provides a connect- 
ing link between the vast economic resowces of Siberia and the 
European centers of the Soviet Union. In addition to these two 
outstanding transportation routes, there are a number of others 
on which the tension is not quite so great but which are develop- 
ing rapidly, and gaining greatly in importance in the national 
economy of the country. To this group belong the Donetz Basin- 
Krivoy Bog route, which provides transportation facilities for 
the southern mining, industrial and metallurgical district; and 
the routes connecting Trans-Caucasia and Northern Caucasus 
with the industrial centers. Central Asia with Siberia and in- 
dtistrial centers of the European part of the Soviet Union as 
well as several others. 

On the other hand, a number of important branches of agri- 
culture and industry are hindered in their development by a 
lack of transportation facilities and an inability to develop 
large-scale production, since they have no way of getting their 
produce to the centers of distribution. This is chiefly true of 
the lumber industry, but also of agriculture, and especially of 
grain production in much of the black soil region. The same con- 
dition interferes with the development of industry, especially in 
some of the eastern districts of the covmtry. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to And that while some of the existing transportation 
routes and railroad lines are working somewhat below capacity, 
which is especially the case in the western part of the Soviet 
Union, where the tsarist government made every effort to develop 
the railroad intern during the period preparatory to the World 
War, there are other economic regions that are literally breaking 
down as a result of the lack of transportation facilities and 
urgently demand large-scale transportation construction.' 

The program of development in this field which is now being 
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carried out is based on consideration of all these facts, and 
looks toward the general lines of economic development in the 
Soviet Union after the present five-year period. Let us consider 
first the reconstruction of the existing Soviet railways. 

Of’ the approximately 5 billion rubles which will be invested 
in major construction projects in the field of railroad transporta- 
tion during the present five years (exclusive of major repairs, 
which will be covered out of the operating budgets), about 3.3 
billion rubles will be devoted to the reconstruction of the existing 
railway lines and their equipment. In other words, capital out- 
lay for the reconstruction of existing railways is the major item 
in the total sum of capital investments in railways. However 
important the construction of the new railroads may be, the 
significance of the reconstruction of the existing railroad system 
must never be underestimated. The importance of this is the 
greater because it means not merely adapting the railroads to 
the ever growing demands of the Soviet economic life, but also 
the liquidation and correction of the intentional damage caused 
by the band of counter-revolutionists exposed last year. These 
included some prominent railroad men from the ranks of the 
former owners of the private railroads and some high ofScials of 
the railroad administration of tsarist Russia. There can be no 
doubt that, notwithstanding the activities of counter-revolution- 
ary organizations, the reconstruction of the Soviet railway 
system will be carried out according to the lines already laid 
down, and that it will bi^ng the railroads to that high level of 
technique which characterizes the most advanced railway 
systems. 

The most important elements of the program of railroad con- 
struction now being carried out may be presented in the follow- 
ing way. It is necessary first of all to complete the elimination 
of low powered freight locomotives and low tonnage railroad 
cars. They must be replaced with powerful locomotives of the 
E type (80 tons) and the number of high tonnage freight cars 
must be considerably increased. About 3,000 of these new high 
power locomotives will be put into operation on the Soviet rail- 
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roads during the present five-year period and about 160,000 
new railroad cars (in two-axle units) will be added to the car 
reserves of the country, so that the share of high tonnage ca- 
pacity railroad cars (60 tons) in the total car reserves of the 
country will be increased from 5 per cent at the beginning of 
the five-year period to 25 per cent at its end.* This requires the 
construction of 60,000 of these cars. The program of the Soviet 
car building plants provides accordingly. 

Another important aspect of the general program of the Soviet 
reconstruction of the railway transportation system is the intro- 
duction of automatic coupling on all freight trains. This will 
necessitate production of couplings in the Soviet Union, their 
testing on a number of closed cars, the preparation of railroad 
car-yards, etc. Finally, it will be necessary during this period to 
complete that part of the program which is concerned with the 
introduction of automatic braking systems on freight trains, 
since no modern railroad can operate without them. 

In view of the great popularity of electrification in the Soviet 
Union, and in connection with the great possibilities presented 
by the utilization of cheap electric energy there is, at present, 
much discussion of the question of railroad electrification. It 
should, however, be emphasized that conservative railroad men 
as well as actual sabotagers have greatly interfered with the 
solution of this problem. The Five-Year Plan contemplates a 
considerable step in this direction which is considered an im- 
portant part of the general reconstruction program. The Plan 
provides for electrifying the Moscow suburban railroads; the 
section of the Trans-Caucasian Railroad at the Suram mountain 
pass (these roads carry petroleum from Baku to Datum) ; the 
line to the mineral spring health resorts ; the system connecting 
the Donetz Basin with the city of Elarkov (Liman-Kharkov), 
with its exceptionally heavy coal traffic; and the Kiselov side line 
in the northern Ural, which is of great importance for developing 
the mining and chemical industries here. 

* There are indications that these estimates will be surpassed*. 1,000 loco- 
motives and 90,000 railway cars have been ordered for 1930-1031. — Ed. 
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This railway electrification, partly in mountain sections and 
partly on the plains, is considered a first experiment which will 
serve as the basis for the extensive application of electric power 
to the transportation system of the Soviet Union. One of the 
greater projects which is scheduled for early consideration and, 
in all probability, for early realization, is the plan for the 
electrification of the Kursk Railroad which is the major line 
connecting the Donetz coal basin and the Ukrainian agricultural 
regions with the industrial centers of the Soviet Union. However, 
this great project will hardly be started before the end of the 
present five-year period. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that two routes 
(the meridional, following the Donetz Basin-Moscow-Leningrad 
route and the latitudinal, connecting the European centers of 
the Soviet Union with Siberia) show the most rapid and even 
tempestuous freight traffic development. They already show signs 
of strain. Both are subject to the attention of the country's 
railroad administration. With regard to them the problem of 
concentrating the freight traffic and radically reducing trans- 
portation costs on bulky freight is becoming a practical, even 
acute problem, demanding immediate attention. The construction 
of super-trunk lines on these two routes constitutes the central 
problem of the Soviet transportation policy in the immediate 
future. The work for the partial or complete solution of this 
problem belongs to the major tasks of the general program of 
new construction and the’ reconstruction of the existing system 
of railroad transportation. However, this problem will permit 
of only partial solution during the present five-year period and 
not even that in the same degree for both routes. 

The freight traffic between the Donetz Basin and Moscow and 
Leningrad can be taken care of by means of the existing trans- 
portation resources provided that about 100 million rubles are 
spent on the extension, of junctions, the construction of a second 
track on some of the lines, etc. It would, however, require several 
hundred- millions of rubles to convert these into super-trunk 
lines. This latter development also awaits a decision between 
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alternative courses, — ^the electrification of the Kursk Railroad or 
the construction of a new super-trunk line over the Donetz 
Basin- Voronezh-Moscow route. The Five-Year Plan accordingly 
provides funds only for expansion of the existing facilities to 
take care of the freight traffic on this route. The Plan also 
appropriates the approximately 60 million rubles for the neces- 
sary investigation and completion of the project for converting 
these into super-trunk lines. The realization of this project will 
not take place within this five-year period. 

The situation is somewhat different with regard to the Si- 
berian route. The freight traffic between Siberia and the Euro- 
pean centers of the Soviet Union will, by the end of the present 
five-year period, undoubtedly exceed the existing transportation 
facilities. In addition, a careful investigation of the question 
leads to the conclusion that the conversion of the Siberian route 
into a super-trunk line is of exceptionally great importance in 
the economic life of the country. The Five-Year Plan therefore 
includes a series of projects which constitute consecutive steps 
toward the accomplishment of this task. During the first three 
years of the present period the construction of the new Kurgan- 
Sverdlovsk line will be completed and more easy grading will 
be effected on the Kurgan-Novosibirsk section of the Siberian 
trunk line. Linked up with these projects is the construction of 
a second track on the Kazan Railroad from Sverdlovsk to 
Shemardan and of a new line from Shemardan to Nizhni- 
Novgorod, with a double track bridge over the Volga. The total 
capital outlay for this project is to reach over 200 million rubles. 

This sums up the more important phases of the reconstruction 
of the railroad system of the Soviet Union. However modest it 
may at first appear from the point of view of the advanced 
capitalist countries, which have at their disposal a very rich 
and highly organized railroad system, it is nevertheless an im- 
portant step in the advance of the Soviet railway system. The 
realization of this program will substantially reduce operating 
expenses and lower hauling costs by 20 to 30 per cent. .Moreover, 
a more complete study of its possibilities than has previously 
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been made reveals that general railway efSciency will be in- 
creased and transportation costs lowered more than propor- 
tionately to the effort involved. In this work the U.S.S.R. has 
adopted the policy of enlisting the extensive aid of foreign tech- 
nical experts. 

2. NEW RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 

We have already noticed the insufficient transpoi^ation facili- 
ties of the vast territory of the Soviet Union. The 58,500 kilo- 
meters of railroad lines which existed in the present territory 
of the Soviet Union on the eve of the revolution could not 
possibly meet the transportation needs of the country, nor, of 
course, provide for its further economic development. As we 
have said, tsarist Russia was one of the most backward countries 
of the world with regard to railroad transportation. 

This situation could not possibly have been substantially im- 
proved during the first years of Soviet economic reconstruction, 
when the country was confronted mainly with the problems of 
reorganizing existing facilities. Its major effort was then di- 
rected toward the reconstruction of the basic divisions of the 
national economy and accelerating the difficult tasks of the initial 
stages of the construction period. During this period the heavy 
industry of the country was still too weak to shoulder the im- 
mense burden of extensive railroad construction. Notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties, the length of Soviet railway lines had 
increased at the beginning of the period of construction in 1927- 
1928, by 18,500 kilometers — more than 30 per cent above tsarist 
Russian (in the same territory). It is quite clear that every year 
of increased socialist industrialization of the country, bringing 
always fresh backward economic regions into the advanced 
sphere, and of new cultural development, increases the transpor- 
tation problem, now one of the chief problems of Soviet economic 
policy. The Five-Year Plan makes provision for carrying its 
solution to the greatest possible extent within the limits of the 
present period. 
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In accordance with the Five-Year Plan as it is now being 
carried out, about 22,000 kilometers of new. railroad lines will 
be constructed in the U.S.S.R. during this period. In other words, 
the total railroad mileage will reach about 100,000 kilometers. 
Soviet public opinion does not overestimate the rate of progress 
indicated by such construction. On the contrary, this program 
is considered as embodying that minimum of railroad construc- 
tion which will merely enable the country to maintain or at 
best slightly improve the present level of railway service. Further 
plans now being evolved may as much as double it. Only the 
decisive strengthening of heavy industry, which will take place 
during the present five years, will enable the country to under- 
take a much greater program of railroad construction during 
the next five-year period. 

Still, we must underestimate neither the difficulties involved, 
nor the tremendous rate of progress implied by the extension of 
the railroad system of the Soviet Union by practically 25 per 
cent according to the Plan, and by nearly 50 per cent in the 
new revised figures. 

During 1927-1928, 3,600 kilometers of new railroad lines were 
under construction. During 1929-1930 new railroad lines under 
construction in accordance with the Five-Year Plan reached 
11,100 kilometers. During the entire five-year period construc- 
tion will be started on 22,600 kilometers of new railroad lines 
of which 17,000 kilometers will actually be put into operation 
during this period. Of these 48 per cent will consist of trunk 
lines connecting different regions of the country, and 52 per cent 
will be local lines. Local'’ lines in the Soviet Union, however, 
must serve individual economic regions which frequently cover 
greater areas than the average European country. Some of them 
are, therefore, of quite impressive length. 

To illustrate the nature and extent of the several railroad 
lines which are at present under construction in the Soviet Union 
some of the more important ones will be reviewed below. 

The first place belongs to the just completed Turkestan-Siberia 
Trunk Line which connects the southern district of Siberia with 
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Turkestan, the center of Soviet cotton cultivation. It is generally 
known that the difficulty in supplying Turkestan with grain has 
been the major obstacle against the rapid growth of the area 
under cotton cultivation in Turkestan. The problem of connect- 
ing the vast Siberian grain and forest resources with the richest 
center of cotton cultivation, by means of a great trunk line, 
which would in addition cross on its way such a rich and virgin 
territory as Semirechye, has been the concern of the country’s 
economic thought for many years and has enlisted the widest 
public interest. 

The construction of the Turkestan-Siberian Railroad was 
started in 1927-1928. Over 1,500 kilometers passing through a 
mountainous and desert section were constructed at an acceler- 
ated rate, the construction work being carried on simultaneously 
from the north and south. In 1930, the southern and northern 
sections will meet : the line will be completed, and this railway, 
more than 1,500 kilometers in length and costing over 200 million 
rubles opened for traffic over its entire length.* It is impossible 
to overestimate the great economic and political significance of 
this project. All of Central Asia, a region rich in sub-tropical 
crops, depended, until now, on one railroad line (the Moscow- 
Samara-Orenburg-Tashkent) and on the roundabout route 
through Baku by means of the Caspian Sea to Krasnovodsk for 
communication with the industrial centers of the country. With 
the opening of the Turkestan-Siberian Railroad Central Asia was 
linked to Southern Siberia and the great Trans-Siberian Trunk 
Line. The speed with which the line was constructed, and the 
soundness of its construction, must be considered as great 
achievements for the Soviet transportation engineers. 

The place of next importance is taken by the interregional 
Saratov-Milerevo line, 575 kilometers long. This road, together 
with other smaller lines (Troitsk-Orsk-Orenburg-Uralsk), will 
form a great interregional trunk line connecting the southern 

* The road was completed and opened for traffic over its entire length 
in May, l930 amid a great popular celebration in which Soviet offioiala 
and the native poj^ulation ^artici;^ted. — Ed. 
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Urals and the territory on the Volga wil^ the ports of the 
Azov Sea. With the Yolga-Don canal this trank line will fully 
solve the transportation problem of the southeastern regions of 
the U.S.S.R. It must he remembered that the region east of the 
Volga and the southern part of the Urals or the Bashkir autono- 
mous Soviet Repablic, which at present constitute the richest 
section of extensive agriculture, are starting a decisive recon- 
struction of their methods of agricultural production. The 
accelerated formation of large grain producing and mechanized 
collective farms is now starting in this region. To a certain de- 
gree the grain produced in this Volga-Ural section, no less than 
that of the Ukraine and the North Caucasian steppes will serve 
as a basis by which the U.S.S.B. will regain its position as an 
important grain exporter. In any case the Volga and the Bashkir 
steppes will have to undertake the great task of supplying the 
country with grain when that of the Ukraine and North Caucasus 
is directed for export. Prom this point of view the net of agri- 
cultural railroad lines composing the Troitsk-Orsk-Orenburg- 
Uralsk system, and particularly the Saratov-Milerovo road and 
the Volga-Don canal, will be of the greatest importance in the 
economic life of the country. The capital outlay required for the 
Saratov-Milerovo line will be about 100 million rubles. It will be 
completed by the end of the present five-year period. 

To the interregional railroads which will be built in the 
U.S.S.It. daring the present period also belongs the group which 
serves the lumber industry, supplying lumber products to the 
manufacturing centers and exporting lumber to foreign coun- 
tries. In the first place comes the trunk line which VTill connect 
the central industrial region with the richest lumber region on 
the Pechora River and the northern part of the country gen- 
erally, and having a total length of 767 kilometers. The portion 
which wiU be constructed during these five years will absorb a 
total capital outlay of 76 million rubles. In the second place 
comes the Soroka-Eotlas Trunk Line, which will supply an outlet 
for the Pechora lumber to the Murmandt Railroad an’d to the 
port at Murmansk. This railroad vrill have a total length of 500 
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miles. The part of it which will be built during the present five- 
year period will cost 80 million rubles. 

As a result of the impetuous course of industrialization, the 
domestic consumption of lumber used for construction purposes 
is growing at a very rapid rate. In addition, the export of timber 
and lumber is scheduled to quadruple during the present period. 
Thq construction of the group of railroads serving the lumber 
industries (the Uost-Sisolsk-Kotlas, Veliky-Uostug, Vologda- 
Vyatka, and Soroka-Kotlas Railroads) which have an aggregate 
length of about 1,500 kilometers is therefore vital. 

Another interregional railroad line which should be considered 
in conjunction with this group of railroads, and which will be 
completed during this period, is the Black Sea Railroad to pass 
along the most picturesque part of the Black Sea coast. Starting 
at Tuapse it goes through Sochi, Gagvi, Sukhum, and before 
reaching Batum turns to connect with the great Trans-Cau- 
casion Trunk Line which goes from Batum through Tifiis, Baku, 
Makhachkala and Rostov to the center of the Soviet Union. This 
Black Sea Railroad, 360 kilometers long, will involve an ex- 
penditure of 67 million rubles. It presents the great advantage 
of shortening the distance between Trans-Caucasia and the in- 
dustrial centers of the Soviet Union by 1,000 kilometers as com- 
pared with the existing railroad lines. In addition to its economic 
significance, the Black Sea Railroad is of immense cultural im- 
portance. Since it passes through the most beautiful scenery and 
the best seaside resorts of the country, it is destined to become 
very popular among Soviet and foreign tourists. 

Finally, this group of railroads includes the great trunk line 
which wiU traverse the west part of the Ural region in a 
mendional line following the Perm-Ufa-Orenburg route and 
will then link with the trunk line connecting Moscow with the 
city of Tashkent, capital of Central Asia. This Westem-Ural 
Trunk Line is of immense significance to the agriculture and 
industry of this region. It not only links the agricultural sections 
of the Ural with its industrial districts but also provides an 
outlet for its rich timber resources, mineral fertilizers, metals 
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and grain to the Volga regions and to the regions of Central 
Asia. This line covers a single administrative and economic 
region. Nevertheless, its length and economic significance put it 
in one class with the interregional railroads. Its total length will 
be 940 kilometers, and will cost 130 million rubles. 

The above enumeration does not nearly cover all the new rail- 
road lines of interregional significance which are at present under 
construction in the Soviet Union and which must be completed 
or on which construction is to start during the present five-year 
period. There are a number of other new railroad lines not quite 
so long as these but still of great economic and cultural sig- 
nificance. Enough has already been said, however, to give some 
idea of the nature and state of the interregional railroad con- 
struction during the present period. Naturally, in considering 
this construction we must not lose sight of the super-trunk line 
to be built in Siberia and, of the outlets from the Donetz Basin 
to the industrial centers of the country which were discussed 
in the section devoted to the reconstruction of the existing rail- 
road transportation facilities. 

Passing to the regional railroad lines which are to be con- 
structed during the present five years, and which constitute 52 
per cent of the total new railroad construction, it should be 
noted that they are of the greatest importance in the economic 
development of the several parts of the U.S.S.R. A few of 
these projects will be mentioned in order to give some idea of 
the scale and significance of this class of railroads. 

Because of the size of the Soviet Union, railroads which cover 
hundreds of miles and cost tens of millions of rubles are fre- 
quently considered as local or regional. Here are a few examples. 
The Tomsk-Teniseyisk line in Siberia will extend 537 kilometers 
and will cost 50 million rubles. It will serve the abundant timber 
resources of the Yeniseyi^ region, connecting it with the high- 
ways of trade and industry. The same is true with the new 
railroad lines of Kazakstan; the Borovoye-Akmolinsk line, 230 
kilometers long, is to cost 20 million rubles ; the Orsk- Aktubinsk 
line, 200 kilometers long, 30 million; and the Knstanay-Akmo- 
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linsk line, 650 kilometers long, 52 million rubles. These roads 
traverse very rich agricultural sections, and it will be their 
rdle to provide for their development and their connection with 
the general economic resources of the country. 

Another group of local railroad lines having a total length of 
700 kilometers and built at an aggregate cost of 60 million rubles 
is to be constructed in the same Kazakstan region for the purpose 
of accelerating development of the non-ferrous metals industry 
of the U.S.S.R. The pioneer railroad lines which will be built 
in the cotton-producing districts of Central Asia are the 
Shardyui-Khiva, 400 kilometers long and involving the sum of 
30 million rubles; the Termez-Dyushambe, 226 kilometers long 
and costing 18 million rubles. They gain their importance from 
their connection with the program for development of cotton 
cultivation, by which it is aimed to insure the production of 
sufficient cotton by the end of the five-year period to relieve the 
Soviet Union of the necessity of importing American cotton. The 
above illustrates the scale and nature of local railroads. We may 
see from their length and cost that they are quite substantial 
developments which will no doubt play an important part in 
the development of the constructive productive forces of the 
country. 

It would be possible greatly to extend the list of such local 
railroads, but this is hardly necessary. It is enough to say that 
in 1929-1930 railroad construction took place simultaneously 
on 60 different lines, exclusive of small side lines and spedal 
lines serving industrial plants. 

From the point of view of their economic significance the lines 
now under construction may be divided into several major 
groups, but it must be kept in mind that all such divisions are 
more or less arbitrary and that each railroad in the final analyms 
serves the most variegated economic and cultural interests. 

The lines imder construction serving primarily the interests 
of agriculture will have the greatest aggregate length. This 
group, according to the original Plan, traverses 7,800 kilometers. 
The second place is taken by the lines which will serve the inter- 
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estB of the timber and lumber regions and supply the domestic 
and foreign markets with timber and lumber. This group has a 
total length of about 3,000 kilometers. The lines which will 
primarily serve the interest of manufacturing industry have a 
total length of about 2,000 kilometers. Finally there are 3,000 
kilometers under construction which have such functions as the 
abolition of roundabout routes and the relief of heavy trafSc on 
crowded sections of the existing railroads. 

The arbitrariness of such classifications is quite plain. To 
which would belong the Turkestan-Siberian Trunk Line, or that 
passing over the meridional route through the western Ural 
regions f Both of these lines will serve, at the same time, agri- 
culture and industry. They will carry lumber and grain and the 
products of manufacture, on a scale and in proportions which 
cannot be forecast at this moment. But however arbitrary these 
subdivisions may be, they still serve to illustrate the special 
transportation problems which are to be met by one or another 
group of railroads, and the individual sectors of the economic 
front where the want of transportation facilities is now especially 
urgent, but which will be covered by the new lines. 

It may be considered an established fact that the new rail- 
road construction, both of interregional and local lines, embraces 
the vast territory of the Soviet Union and is subordinated not 
merely to the immediate economic tasks but also to the more 
general cultural and economic development of the backward 
regions of the country. The broken red lines which indicate new 
railroad construction on the map of the Five-Year Plan, show, 
though perhaps not completely enough, the most important eco- 
nomic routes, and embrace practically all the economic regions 
of the country. Let us note in passing that this map is at present 
very popular in the Soviet Union. 

The aggregate cost of the new railroad construction during the 
present period will amount to about 1.6 billion rubles. 

The accomplishments in 1928-1929, the first year of the period, 
and the operating plan for 1929-1930 show that the realization 
of the program of new railroad ^construction is proceeding in a 
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general way on the scale contemplated in the Five-Year Plan. 
During 1929-1930, 2.7 billion rubles will be invested in new 
railroad construction as against 1.3 billion invested during the 
preceding year. Sixty new railroad lines are already under 
construction. On 60 different construction projects scattered 
over the entire territory of the Soviet Union, then, the five-year 
program of new railroad construction is at present being rapidly 
carried to completion. 

To be sure, in the drafting of the Plan there were a number 
of times when industry and transportation crossed swords, fight- 
ing for a greater share of budgetary appropriations or for a 
greater share in that part of the national income devoted to new 
construction. However, with the continuation and development 
of a planned system of economy, and the extension and widening 
of construction, there is a decreasing place for such quarrels. 
The limit for new railroad construction is set, not by the lack 
of financial resources, but by the level of the heavy industry of 
the Soviet Union. And just as there are ever more voices from 
the agricultural interests heard demanding not limitation but 
acceleration of the rate of industrial development, so it is more 
and more to the interest of transportation that the tempo of the 
development of Soviet heavy industry shall be continu^y height- 
ened. Transportation construction on a scale corresponding to 
the vastness of the Soviet territory and the great tasks of 
socialist development, will gain headway in the not distant 
future, when it wiU be able to lean on the powerful shoulders of 
Soviet heavy industry, growing at an accelerated rate. 

3. WATISBWATS 

If the Soviet Union has exceeded the pre-war level at the very 
beginning of the construction period, so far as railroad freight 
traffic and the length of railroad lines are concerned, the situa- 
tion is different with regard to the waterways. Both in the de- 
velopment of river-bome and sea-borne trade, rehabilitation was 
retarded and naturally new construction has not yet really been 
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started. The Fiye-Tear Plan accordingly cannot pass over this 
section of the economic front without devoting a great deal of 
attention to it. It is impossible here not to consider a number of 
serious problems. 

We may start with sea transportation. There was a time at 
the end of the eighteenth century when 94 per cent of the total 
foreign trade of old Russia was sea-borne and only 6 per cent 
was carried over land transportation lines. At that time the 
major part in the sea trade of the country was by the Baltic 
Sea. During the nineteenth century the situation changed com- 
pletely. By 1912 the development of the railways and a number 
of trade agreements made between Russia and various continen- 
tal European countries reduced the portion of the sea ports in 
foreign trade to about 7 per cent of the total exports and 48 
per cent of the total imports. The Baltic Sea was beginning to 
lose its importance to ports on the Black Sea. The Imperialist 
War and then the imperialist blockade of the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the civil war period greatly damaged the physical and tech- 
nical condition of the Soviet seaports. The relatively insignificant 
volume of the foreign trade during the last period presented no 
opportunity for adequate rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
the port facilities on the Soviet Seas. It should be remembered 
that at the beginning of the reconstruction period the cargo 
tonnage handled in the seaports of the U.S.S.R. was no more 
than about 50 per cent of that handled in 1913, the situation in 
the individual ports being as follows : Vladivostok exceeded the 
pre-war level ; Novorosiysk and Batum reached about 80 per cent 
of the pre-war level; Archangel and Poti, about 50 per cent; 
Mariupol, Nikolayev, Leningrad and Odessa only about 30 per 
cent. The last White Guard remnants of tsarism destroyed or 
carried away with them a substantial part of the merchant 
marine. As a result, the part of foreign boats in the sea-borne 
trade of the Soviet Union has substantially increased since pre- 
war times. This has the effect that many tens of millions of rubles 
of Soviet currency have to be paid to foreign boats for freight 
charges. 
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The Five-Year Plan is based on the expectation that by 1932- 
1933 the total cargo tonnage passing through Soviet seaports 
will exceed 50 million tons, exceeding by almost 20 per cent the 
cargo tonnage in 1913. This rapid growth of the sea-borne trade 
will come as a result of the development of lumber export 
through the ports of Archangel, Murmansk, Leningrad, Vladi- 
vostok and, in the case of high grade lumber and the rapid de- 
velopment of petroleum, exporting through Batum and Tuapse. 
The expected renewal of grain export through Rostov, Kherson 
and several other southern ports of the U.S.S.R. is also a factor 
in the reconstruction of waterway traffic. Other contributory 
factors in the same direction will be the increased export of 
bituminous and anthracite coal from the Donetz Basin, pri- 
marily through the port of Mariupol ; the growth of the export 
of ore and manganese through the ports of Mariupol and Poti 
and the extension of the export of animal products, butter, eggs, 
etc. Finally, domestic demands created by the economic develop- 
ment will also have the effect of increasing the total traffic of 
the ports. To this category belongs the transportation of coal 
from the Tkvarcheli region over the Black Sea to the Kerch 
metallurgical plants, etc. 

This growth of cargo tonnage through the seaports demands 
substantial capital investment, to supply them with the necessary 
facilities and technical equipment. The total volume of capital 
investments in the seaports of the country will exceed 200 million 
rubles during the present five-year period. The nature of the 
construction work will depend upon the specific nature of the 
cargo to be handled by the respective ports. It is unnecessary 
to enter here into a detailed consideration of the various types 
of construction work to be done. It is enough to say that in 
addition to the construction of modern docks, ship repairing 
plants and loading and unloading equipment, it is also necessary 
to provide grain elevators and refrigerators, and special equip- 
ment for loading and unloading coal, petroleum, etc. 

In connection with the development of sea-borne commerce and 
the seaports there is the question of the shipbuilding program. 
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R^erenee has already been made to the twA .that the Soviet 
Government received an extremely small heritage of merchant 
marine, and that the percentage of the sea-home commerce car- 
ried by Soviet ships was reduced below the pre-war level. The 
great inconvenience of the dependence on foreign ships and' the 
inadvisability of spending tens of millions of rubles for this 
purpose accentuate the necessity for energetically developing the 
shipbuilding industry of the U.S.S.R. The Five-Year Plan pro- 
vides for the development of a merchant marine on a scale cal- 
culated to double the tonnage capacity of the merchant marine 
and increase the proportion of the sea-borne commerce carried 
on Soviet ships by 11 per cent at the beginning of the five-year 
period and 20 per cent at its end.* To carry out this program 
it will be necessary to invest 350 million rubles in commercial 
shipbuilding, and strain to the utmost the resources of all Soviet 
shipbuilding plants. However, the existing shipbuilding plants 
of the Soviet Union are not only able to carry out the program, 
but according to all indications to increase it in the course of its 
execution. The increase of this program will also be partly ac- 
compliifiied by buying ships abroad. 

To be sure, this substantial increase in the capacity of the 
Soviet merchant marine and its increased share in carrying sea- 
borne commerce imply a substantial improvement in its con- 
struction and operating methods. The program provides for sea- 
going ships of greater capacity than those owned by the country 
at the beginning of the present period, and for a number of im- 
provements which wiU reduce the cost of sea transportation by 
not less than 20 per cent during the present five years. 

Nor must we neglect the pioneer and extremely difficult, 
though fascinating tasks with which the Soviet Union is con- 
fronted on the Arctic Seas. No proof is needed of the enormous 
interest evinced by the entire world toward the scientific in- 
vestigations in the Arctic regions. Neither is there any doubt as 
to the great part which the scientists and other representatives 

* The revised program provides that the share of sea-honte* traffic be 
increased to 28.4 per eeaL-^Ei. , 
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of the Soviet Union are taking in these explorations — a part 
which is bound to he of increasing importance in the future. 
The splendid expedition of the Soviet icebreaker Krassm to save 
the members of the Nobile expedition to the North Pole, the 
rapid passage of the icebreaker Sedov in 1929 to Franz Josef 
Land, and the erection there of an observation station — ^the most 
northerly on the globe — ^the very interesting trips in connection 
with the so-called Earak expedition to the North Sea — all these 
are merely the first steps in the coming great economic and 
scientific developments on the Arctic Seas. Naturally, however, 
this imposes many new problems on the Soviet shipbuilding 
industry. 

The rehabilitation of the river freight traffic had fallen sub- 
stantially behind that of railroads. At the beginning of the re- 
construction period it reached only 80 per cent of the pre- 
war level. The great rivers of the Soviet Union do not as yet 
play the full part which they should in the country ’s developed 
and organized economic and cultural life. The Five-Year Plan 
provides for increasing the freight traffic on the internal water- 
ways from 38 million tons in 1927-1928 to 78 million tons in 
1932-1933 ; that is, for the doubling of the freight traffic during 
the five-year period. At the end of the period it will exceed the 
1913 level by 60 per cent. This will demand a substantial capital 
investment for the construction of river port facilities and for 
river shipbuilding. 

Two major projects of fairly great proportions are concerned 
with the solution of waterway transportation problems on a large 
scale. The first of these projects is for the construction of lochs 
on the falls of the Dnieper and the connection of the lower and 
upper parts of that river. The second project is concerned with 
the construction of the Yolga-Don canal. Both deserve somewhat 
complete expositions. 

Almost since the eighteenth century the progressive economic 
thinkers of tsarist Russia persistently and stubbornly raised 
the questiqn of connecting the lower and upper Dnieper by 
means of a canal and locks around the Dnieper Falls so that a 
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direct great waterway might stretch from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, It is well known that the construction of the great hydro- 
electric power station and the huge combine of industrial and 
transportation plants which are now being erected by the Soviet 
Government at the Dnieper Falls, and which together compose 
one of the greatest construction developments in the world, origi- 
nated as an attempt to solve a transportation problem. For, in- 
deed, there is nothing more absurd than the situation created by 
a range of granite rocks forming the river falls which for cen- 
turies have severed a splendid navigable river into two halves. 
The situation is even worse because the Dnieper traverses, to 
the north and the south of the falls, agricultural and industrial 
regions presenting the greatest opportunities for development. 

Russian tsarism and Russian capitalism were unable, during 
the long period of their existence, to solve the problem of con- 
necting the lower and upper Dnieper. The Soviet Government, 
however, upon the termination of the Civil War, and in the first 
years of its existence, undertook this huge construction and de- 
velopment work. 

The Dnieprostroy construction now enjoys world-wide interest. 
Some of the most prominent European and American construc- 
tion concerns are acting as consultants in its erection. Slightly 
less than a billion rubles will be invested during the present 
period in the construction of the Dnieprostroy hydro-electric 
plant and the industrial and transportation works combined with 
it. In 1933 this powerful hydro-electric station with an initial 
capacity of 480,000 horse-power (the total capacity is to reach 
800,000 horse-power) will supply electric current to the mining 
region and to many new enterprises now under construction. 
Among these latter are an iron and steel mill with a capacity of 
from 650,000 to 1.1 million tons of pig iron a year, a plant for 
the production of ferrous alloys, aluminum plants, chemical 
works, a tractor plant with an annual capacity of 40,000 units, 
etc. This truly immense and impressive electro-chemical and 
metallurgical combine at times conceals from the puUie eye the 
transportation problem which is being solved in the process 
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of the Dnieprostroy construction, almost as an incident of it. 

Yet, by the time that the hydro-electric station and industrial 
plants are completed, an excellent system of triple locks will 
connect the upper and lower Dnieper, and will convert the City 
of Zaporozhiye into a kind of Soviet Hamburg, for sea-going 
vessels will be able to reach the port of Zaporozhiye by way of 
the lower Dnieper. The traflSe of lumber, animal products, grain 
and manufactures from White Russia and Northern Ukraine 
will find direct passage from the north to the south : cargoes of 
coal, crude oil, metals, etc., will flow along this great waterway 
from the south to the north. It is quite apparent that the time 
is not far off when, as a result of the reconstruction of the 
Berezina system of waterways, the Dnieper will be firmly linked 
to the Western Dvina and Berezina Rivers, and consequently 
with the northern seas. The legendary route ‘‘from the Varyag 
to the Greeks^' • is converted into a reality in the course of the 
socialist industrialization of the Soviet Union. The time is near 
at hand when both shores of the Dnieper will be no less devel- 
oped economically, culturally and industrially than the shores of 
the River Rhine. Smolensk, Kiev, Dniepropetrovsk, Zaporozhiye, 
Kherson are the mileposts marking the road of the development 
of this great waterway. 

No less remarkable and realistic is the prospective develop- 
ment which will be carried on in the construction of the Volga- 
Don canal. While the idea of linking up the lower and upper 
Dnieper was bom in the eighteenth century, the necessity of link- 
ing up the Volga with the Don River was appreciated as early 
as the sixteenth. During the nineteenth century no less than ten 
projects were prepared for the solution of this problem; but 
only the Soviet Government has actually undertaken their ac- 
complishment. 

The Volga River is the greatest in Europe. It traverses 3,700 
kilometers; and, including all its tributaries, stretches to 80,000 
kilometers, of which 40,000 kilometers can carry rafts, while 
20,000 kilometers are navigable in both directions. But the 

*FTom tke Scandinavian peninsula to the Black Sea. — Bd. 
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Achilles’ heel of the Volga lies in the fact that it empties itself 
into an internal sea which is no more than a huge lake which has 
no outlet to the ocean ; that is, to the Caspian Sea. Nevertheless, 
this river serves as the main transportation channel for lumber 
from the north, chemicals and minerals from the Ural region 
over the Kama River, etc. On the other hand the Volga Basin, 
which is rich in natural resources and favorably located geo- 
graphically, is deprived of sources of energy, since it has no 
deposits of mineral fuel. This disadvantage is accentuated in the 
measure that the forest reserves, especially those immediately on 
the Volga, are depleted and that crude oil ceases to be used as 
a fuel for the furnaces of the steam boilers, power plants, etc. 

The questions of power development are becoming decisive 
factors in the destinies of the entire Volga region. The great 
industrial centers that were developed under the pressure of 
economic necessity in the Volga cities, such as at Nizhni-Novgo- 
rod (the immense Balkham paper works, the automobile works 
with a production of more than 100,000 cars a year) ; at Stalin- 
grad (the tractor plant with an annual production of 50,000 
tractors •), and at a number of other places, suffer from an acute 
shortage of cheap mineral fuel. Electrification along the entire 
length of the Volga is retarded by the lack of a power base. The 
construction of the Volga-Don canal is intended to solve this 
twofold problem. In the first place it will connect the great 
Volga waterway with the ports of the open seas — ^the Azov Sea, 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. In the second place, it 
will solve the important power problem by making the rich an- 
thracite resources of the eastern part of the Donetz Basin avail- 
able to the Volga region by means of cheap water transporta- 
tion. The construction of the Volga-Don canal will be started in 
1930-1931 and completed by the middle of the following five-year 
period. 

The Volga and the Don Rivers pass near one another at Stal- 
ingrad. The technical problem of the canal construction consists 

* The total annual output of tractors will reach 176,000 in 1932-1033. 
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in cuttang a canal about 100 kilometers long in this place and of 
supplying it with water from the Don River by means of a 
special pumping station with a capacity of 15,000 horse-power, 
so that vessels with a displacement of 2.8 meters can pass through 
it. The carefully worked out project for the construction of this 
canal met with the unanimous approval of Soviet and Western 
European experts. It is estimated that this construction will 
involve a total capital outlay of about 175 million rubles. 

The Volga-Don canal will supply an outlet for the growing 
commodity traffic from the northern part of the Volga region, 
the Urals, Siberia, Turkestan and Trans-Caucasia, by way of 
the Caspian Sea; and from the Ukraine to the open seas by 
means of the great Volga waterway. It is hardly necessary to 
emphasize the immense importance of this enterprise in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. The lower Volga region. Northern 
Caucasus, the Donetz Basin and the southern Ukraine suffer 
from a shortage of lumber. The Volga-Don canal will open the 
way for supplying these regions with cheap lumber from the 
forest reserves of the northern Volga and the Pechora region. 
High grade wheat from the fertile districts by the Volga will 
find a cheap water route to the ports of the open seas. The grow- 
ing chemical industry of the Ural region and, above all, mineral 
fertilizers, will secure cheap transportation not merely to the 
grain districts on the other side of the Volga but also to the 
grain belt of the northern Caucasus. At the same time the canal 
will supply a final solution to the Volga region power problem. 
Transporting of anthracite from the Donetz Basin to Nizhni- 
Novgorod by means of the Volga-Don canal will cost only half 
as much as the equivalent railroad transportation. It may be 
said without exaggeration that with the construction of the canal 
the anthracite of the Donetz Basin will really become a local 
commodity for the Volga region. 

Notice should also be taken of another important waterway 
construction project. Plans have been prepared for the restora- 
' tion and* reconstruction, during the present five-year period, of 
the so-called Mariinsky system of waterways, which will link 
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up the Volga with the Neva River and the open Baltic Sea. 
This will form a great continuous waterway from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea in addition to that supplied by the Volga-Don 
canal. It is impossible to overestimate the economic and political 
significance of this waterway development. 

Two other projects concerned with the development of internal 
waterways should be mentioned. In the northern Urals the Kama 
and Pechora Rivers are to be connected. In addition to the erec- 
tion of a central hydro-electric power plant, the connection of 
these two rivers will supply an outlet for the resources of the 
Pechora regions and for the mineral fertilizers of the Solikamsk 
deposits of potassium to the routes of the Volga region. The 
aggregate cost of the portion of the Kama-Pechora canal which 
will be especially concerned with transportation is estimated at 
30 million rubles. The other project is concerned with the con- 
struction of a continuous waterway between the Moscow region 
and the Volga River. The plan is to erect a series of locks on the 
Moscow River, the Oka River and their tributaries in two direc- 
tions ; the length of the one being about 1,000 kilometers and of 
the other about 600 kilometers. The aggregate cost of this de- 
velopment is estimated at 60 million rubles. The completion of 
this construction will pass beyond the limits of the present five- 
year period. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the immense economic signifi- 
cance of this projected waterway development in the most 
densely populated and most highly industrialized section of th? 
country. Both canal systems, the Kama-Pechora and the Moscow- 
Nizhni-Novgorod, with the Volga-Don canal, constitute an essen- 
tial part of the complex system of the transportation lines of 
the Volga region. But the scale of these two latter projects is 
comparatively smaUer than that of the Volga-Don canal. They 
are significant only for individual economic regions. 

The development of waterways requires a great program of 
river boat construction. This is especially true because the avail- 
able vessels on the Volga and Dnieper Rivers were greatly re- 
duced during the Civil War. It is generally known that the best 
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part of the Volga River fleet, to the extent of about 200 units, 
was burned on the Kama River by the Kolchak army, retreating 
toward Siberia. The development of larger vessels and bigger 
barges, the mechanization of port equipment and warehouses 
and the introduction of Diesel engines show the character of 
the technical reconstruction of the waterway transportation. 

The total capital outlay for all the projects connected with 
the development of the internal waterways is estimated to reach 
about 600 million rubles, of which about 275 million rubles will 
go to the construction of new vessels, about 120 million to the 
erection of necessary auxiliary structures and about 180 million 
to capital investments in the improvement and extension of the 
waterways. 

These measures are intended not merely to take care of the 
growing freight traffic over waterways but also to secure greater 
efficiency of labor in waterway transportation. The problem of 
man power may perhaps best be seen in the fact that the average 
annual number of employees per million kilometer-tons will be 
reduced from 2.24 at the beginning of the present five years to 
1.9 at its end. The index of power-days will be reduced from 
2,107 to 1,963. The general reduction in the cost of transporta- 
tion over internal waterways is expected to reach no less than 
30 per cent during the present period. 

It is quite obvious that the construction projects enumerated 
above constitute only a small beginning toward the development 
of waterway transportation in the U.S.S.R. on a really large 
scale. The existence of many great rivers make such an extensive 
development possible ; and the vastness of the country makes it 
absolutely essential. But this great development will take place 
beyond the limits of the present five-year period. 

4. THE DEVELOPMENT OP IMPROVED ROADS IN THE U.S.S.R. 

Perhaps the real curse of the land of the Soviets is the absence 
of improved roads. It is impossible to imagine a more baneful 
heritage than that which the Soviet Government received from 
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the autocracy and capitalism with respect to the condition of the 
highways, especially in the dense agricultural regions. The loss 
to the economic life of the countiy every year as a result of this 
poor condition of the roads is tremendous. During ^e pre-war 
period these losses were estimated at about 400 million rubles 
a year. Now they are probably much higher, as highway traffic 
has greatly increased. These shackles paralyzing the economic 
life of the Soviet Union must be broken. The country must end 
this total lack of improved highways. The Five-Year Plan pro- 
vides for very extensive work in this direction. But let us say 
right here that even these provisions are inadequate, and that 
the course of highway development will proceed at a substan- 
tially greater rate than was expected until very recently. 

There are almost 3 million kilometers of roads in the Soviet 
Union. There is a record of only one-third of them; and only 
on the recorded roads is there any kind of technical control. 
All the rest are mere country roads and by-ways without any 
social, state or other organized control. Out of 3 million kilo- 
meters of highway there are no more than 25,000 kilometers with 
a hard surface. These figures speak eloquently of the tasks and 
difficulties with which the country is confronted with regard to 
the improvement of highways. 

The Five-Year Plan takes it as its first task here to single out 
60,000 kilometers of trunk highways with countrywide signifi- 
cance and put them in condition for motor-car transportation. 
This is to be accomplished both by means of improving the pres- 
ent paved roads and new road construction. The new highways 
will either be paved or improved with gravel, asphalt, or other 
surfacing, depending upon local conditions. At this moment 
large-scale experiments are being made to determine the typfe of 
road which is most adapted to the nature of the various regions. 
Many experimental roads are being built for this purpose. 

The total capital outlay for this special group of improved 
highways is estimated at about 600 million rubles, during the 
period. There is, however, no doubt that since the •tempo of 
building in the motor vehicle industry has been greatly increased 
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as compared with the original provisions of the Five-Year Plmi, 
it will ^o be necessary to put considerably larger capital invest- 
ments into the building of improved state roads. 

Of the larger projects in this field, mention must be made of 
the Aldan road which is to link the Usuri Railroad with the 
Lena River and which will provide transportation facilities for 
one of the richest gold producing regions of the Soviet Union. 
The construction of this road will be completed in 1931 at a 
cost of approximately 20 m illion rubles. Another great project 
is concerned with the construction of paved and improved roads 
in the cotton belt of Central Asia and in the great plains, where 
the sovkhoz (state farms) and Kolkhoz (collective farms) are 
being established. Finally, mention should be made of the roads 
constructed in the Trans-Caucasian mountain passes, in Crimea, 
and on the coast of the Black Sea. 

In addition to these highly improved roads, over a million 
kilometers of local highway will be improved for general vehicle 
and automobile traffic. The budgets of the local Soviets, the 
resources of various economic organizations, and the labor re- 
sources of the local population are mobilized for the accomplish- 
ment of this task. The total capital investment in such roads is 
estimated to reach during the present five-year period 1.5 billion 
rubles. It is not necessary to emphasize the great importance of 
the initiative and active participation of the wide masses of the 
local population, as well as of the various social organizations, 
jfor the successful accomplishment of this great task. The Soviet 
Government has put this problem before the local units of the 
local self-government, thus referring it directly to the masses 
of the people. 

The problem of highway construction is realty an aspect of 
the gigantic and urgent task of the development of automobile 
transportation in the U.S.S.R. However unbelievable it may 
sound, it is a fact that the Soviet Government inherited from 
tsarism slightly less than 10,000 deteriorated and often entirely 
useless motor-cars; and this in a territory covering a sixth part 
of the earth and with highways totaling almost 2 million miles. 
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Pre-revolutionary Buissia did not have a single automobile plant. 
Not one automobile was ever produced within the country. 

Up to the present time the limited opportunities for the im- 
portation of foreign goods have interfered with the ertension of 
motor-car importation from abroad. Despite that, however, 6,000 
motor vehicles have been brought into the U.S.S.R. Great efforts 
have also been made, in recent years, to organize the manufac- 
ture of motor vehicles within the country. The two Soviet auto- 
mobile plants, the Moscow automobile works, *^Amo,'' and the 
automobile plant in Yaroslavl, have turned out 3,200 * automo- 
biles of quite high quality and durabilily. But neither the im- 
port of motor vehicles nor the present rate of production could 
possibly meet the needs of this vast country, either with regard 
to its economic demands or its cultural developments. It is for 
this reason that in the working out of the Five-Year Plan and 
the consideration of the perspective of economic development 
the question of building the Soviet motor vehicle industry has 
taken so prominent a place. It is considered as one of the most 
acute and urgent problems with which confronts the present 
period of development. 

We can quote a single example which will illustrate the deter- 
mination with which the Soviet Government is pursuing the 
tasks it has put to itself. Hardly had the obviously iusufBcient 
five-year program for 120,000 trucks and 30,000-40,000 passen- 
ger cars been drafted when the Soviet Government, by special 
agreement with the Ford Motor Company, provided for the com- 
pletion, in 1931, of the Nizhni-Novgorod automobile plant with 
an output of 100,000 cars a year.** It was further provided that 
while the plant is being put into operation, 72,000 additional 
motor vehicles are to be brought into the U.S.S.R. from the 
European Ford plants. In addition the output of existing auto- 
mobile plants will be substantially increased. 

There is no doubt that 400,000 automobiles will have appeared 

* This number has since been substantially increased. The anniml output 
of the Amo plant is now 3,600 motor trucks of 1.6 tons capamty.—^d. 

** The program has since been increased to 140,000 cars annually. — Ed. 
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on the highways of the Soviet Union by the end of this five-year 
period, as compared to the 20,000 at its beginning. It is also quite 
certain that immediately the Nizhni-Novgorod plant is com- 
pleted, the Soviet Union will start the construction of several 
others with a capacity calculated to meet the demands of the 
growing economic life of the country and of the rising cultural 
level of the population. This construction will make possible the 
development of automobile transportation in the U.S.S.R. on a 
large scale. Special attention should be called to the great pub- 
lic interest aroused in this development. Worthy of notice is the 
voluntary association Avtodor which embraces wide circles of 
active workers and peasants of the Soviet Union. With this 
active co-operation of the people, the tractor and the motor 
vehicle will soon begin to traverse the highways of the vast 
stretches of the U.S.S.R. from one end to the other. 

5. AVIATION 

Even of more recent origin and still more novel to the Soviet 
Union is the development of airway transportation. It is quite 
apparent that the U.S.S.R. is a country where aviation should 
find an extensive field for its development. For aviation pro- 
vides the only means of conquering the vast distances of the 
country, which demand ten or twelve days’ travel even on the 
fastest railroad expresses. Aviation has also great opportunities 
in a country like the U.S.S.R. for surveying by means of pho- 
tography from airplanes, for destroying various insects which 
are doing endless damage in the agricultural regions, etc. 

Notwithstanding its very recent development, airway com- 
munication in the Soviet Union has already achieved substantial 
results. Two companies are doing business on the territory of the 
Soviet Union. These are the Soviet-German company, Deruluft, 
and the Soviet Companies Dobrolet and Ukrvozdukhput.* By 
1927-1928 there were 12,000 kilometers of airway lines in opera- 

* The Ukranian air transport company, Ukrvozdukhput, has recently 
been merged with the Dobrolet.-— JDd. 
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tion. Over 10,000 passengers were carried during that year a 
total distance of 1.5 million miles. In the same year airplanes 
surveyed and photographed 30,000 square kilometers and an 
approximately similar area was covered by them in the fight on 
injurious insects in fields and forests. 

The Moscow-Berlin air-line enjoys wide and deserved popu- 
larity. Another air-line connecting Moscow, Kharkov, Rostov, 
Baku, T^eran (or Rostov, Sochi, Tifiis, Baku, Teheran) is also 
already quite popular and takes a prominent place in the system 
of communication between Moscow, Trans-Caucasia and Persia. 
The air-lines connecting Moscow with Central Asia and provid- 
ing transportation facilities for Central Asia are gaining in 
popularity and importance. Steps have already been taken to 
open a permanent air-line from Moscow to Vladivostok. 

Another phase of the question should he considered. Reference 
has already been made to the task which the Soviet merchant 
marine faces in the Arctic region. The exploits of the Krassin 
and the Malygin during the race to save the members of the 
Nobile expedition are still fresh in our memory. These ships 
were accompanied by Soviet airplanes. It is also generally known 
that Soviet airplanes and aviators took part in the hydro-geo- 
graphical expedition to Novaya-Zemlya, in the expedition to the 
Karsk Sea in order to investigate the forest and fur resources 
there. The work of the aviators in establishing air communica- 
tion with Wrangel Island is also well known. The place of avia- 
tion in conquering the Arctic is now obvious to everybody, and 
it is quite apparent that the Soviet Union will take a great part 
in this work. 

Finally mention should he made of such periodic flights as 
that made by the airplane Krylya-Sovietov (Wings of the 
Soviet), of Soviet construction, through Europe, and that of the 
Slrana Sovietov (Land of the Soviets) from Moscow to New 
York via the Pacific Ocean. Both these flights bear witness to 
the growth of commercial aviation in the Soviet Union. This 
makes it possible to expect tremendous aviation developments 
during the present period. 
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The Five-Year Plan for economic development provides for 
increasing the length of air-lines from 12,000 kilometers in 1927- 
1928 to 45,000 kilometers in 1932-1933,* the distance covered by 
the airplanes from 1.5 million to 28 million kilometers and the 
number of passengers from 10,000 to 110,000. In other words, 
the Plan provides for a tenfold increase in the airway trans- 
portation of passengers, freight and mail. Keeping in mind the 
vast distances of the Soviet Union the significance of air mail can 
easily be appreciated. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Five-Year Plan contemplates increasing the weight of mail and 
parcels carried by airplanes from 230,000 kilograms at the 
beginning of the Five-Year Plan to 4 million kilograms at its 
end. The air mail business is bound to and undoubtedly will 
greatly develop in the Soviet Union during the present five-year 
period. 

Another phase of the problem is connected with airplane pho- 
tography for the purpose of surveying. The Five-Year Plan 
contemplates so surveying an area to be increased from 30,000 
square kilometers at the beginning of the period to 225,000 square 
kilometers at its end. During the same period the airplane fight 
against insects in fields and forests is to be extended to cover 
120,000 square kilometers as against the present 12,000. The 
tasks of aviation are also extended in the lumber and fur fields 
of the far north. 

According to the Plan the total capital investment in com- 
mercial aviation is to reach 175 million rubles during this five- 
year period. Of this amount 100 million rubles will come fi*om 
the state budget. But no careful observer can fail to reach the 
conclusion that the capital investment in commercial aviation 
will greatly exceed the provisions of the Plan, and that the de- 
velopment of aviation will exceed the contemplated program. 

* The latest revision of the Plan submitted by the chief inspector of the 
commercial air fleet to the State Planning Commission, provides for in- 
creasing the total length of the air lines to 110,000 kilometers by 1932- 
1933, and for corresponding increases in equipment. The total length 
reae&ed ^4*792 kilometers in 1929-1930, an increase of 34 per cent over 
1928-1929.— i7d. 
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The fint steps of yoTing Soviet aviation leave no doubt that it is 
going to write many glorious pages into the aviation history of 
the world. 

The above sums up, in a very general way, the perspective 
of transportation development in the U.S.S.R. Certainly there 
are great difficulties connected with this task, ^d we cannot 
overlook the fact that the scale of development in the held of 
communication is still rather modest, hardly providing the neces- 
sary facilities for the economic development and the socialist 
industrialization of the U.S.S.B. In this field, too, the limit is 
set first of all by the level of general industrial development of 
the country and the capacity of its manufacturing industries. 
In the next five-year period the U.S.S.R. will be in a position 
to depend on a more highly developed heavy industry than at 
present It is for the development of these basic industries that 
most of the resources of the country are now mobilized. It is 
only after the major part of the task in the field of heavy indus- 
try is accomplished that a really extensive program of trans- 
portation and communication development in the U.S.S.R. can 
be lannched. 
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HOUSING AND CITY PLANNING 
1. HOUSING CONDITIONS IN THE CITIES 

I N 1913 Russia had a total population of 139.7 millions, of 
which 25.7 millions, or 18.4 per cent, lived in the cities. By 
1922-1923, at the end of the Civil War and the beginning of the 
economic development of the XJ.S.S.R., the total population of 
the country was reduced 4.6 per cent as compared with 1913, 
and the city population by 14.8 per cent. This reduction in popu- 
lation was caused by the Imperialist War and capitalist inter- 
vention against the XJ.S.S.R. ; by the wartime destruction of the 
productive forces of the country, the decline of industry and 
the great difficulties in supplying the population with food. The 
heavy mark of economic destruction lay over the entire country, 
and had the effect of depopulating the cities. It is necessary to 
give careful thought to the conditions prevailing a few years ago 
in order to appreciate the result accomplished during the period 
of rehabilitation and the great tasks which are before us now 
with regard to the development of city life. 

As early as 1927-1928, that is, during the first year of this 
period, the cities of the U.S.S.R. had a population of 27.9 mil- 
lions out of a total population of 151.3 millions. The urban, 
then, was 18.4 per cent of the total population. The Five-Year 
Plan contemplates that by 1932-1933 the total urban population 
will be no less than 35 millions, or 20 per cent of the 170 million 
total.* These figures show both the low level of the urbanization 
of the XJ.S.S.R. and the rather substantial rate of development of 
the cities during the present period. To be sure, 65 per cent of 
the total population of Germany lives in cities, and about 50 per 
cent of the total in the United States, while the proportions for 

* III AptH, 1930, the urban population reached 30.7 millions or 19.4 per 
cent of the total, practically the ratio for the last year of this period.— 
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France and England are 46 and 70 per cent respectively. But 
the urban population of the Soviet Union has steadily increased 
during the last few years at an annual rate ranging between 5 
and 6 per cent. In Germany the annual rate for the same time 
has been 1.05 per cent; in England 1.04 per cent and even in 
the United States only 2.5 per cent. The Five-Year Plan* con- 
templates an increase of urban population in the U.S.S.R. by 
more than 25 per cent during the present period. In other words, 
the Plan looks forward to the present rapid city growth through- 
out these five years. There are reasons for supposing that the 
increase will be even greater than contemplated. Of the total 
number of 1,924 urban settlements in the U.S.S.R., there are 
only a very few which may be considered big cities. Moscow is 
the only city with a population of over 2 millions. Leningrad 
has 1.8 million inhabitants, and Kharkov, Kiev, and Tiflis each 
have over 500,000. The other chief cities are Odessa, Dniepro- 
petrovsk, Baku, and Rostov, each having a population of over 
200,000. Altogether there are 31 cities which have a population 
of over 100,000, and 60 cities having over 50,000. All the other 
towns are small and their housing conditions as well as their 
municipal public utilities, etc., are at a low stage of development. 

More than in any other European country, the cities of the 
U.S.S.R. carry the marks of the Imperialist War, as well as the 
subsequent civil war, the blockade and the intervention. For 
more than six years there was no new housing constructed. 
Neither was there any renovation or repair of existing facilities. 
On the contrary, great housing destruction took place. Under 
these conditions the rapid growth of the urban population dur- 
ing the rehabilitation period of 1921-1928 was necessarily ac- 
companied by the continuous reduction of the per capita housing 
fioor space available in the cities. Only in 1927-1928 was the con- 
tinuous reduction of housing facilities finally checked. At that 
time the average floor space available per person of urban popu- 
lation was only 5.9 square meters (63.5 square feet) while the 
average floor space available per person of the workinjg popula- 
tion was even less, not exceeding 4.9 sq. m. (53 sq. ft.) per 
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person. It is apparent that these figures vary quite substantially 
for various cities. While Leningrad has aviulable an average 
of 8.7 sq. m. (94 sq. ft.) per capita, Moscow has only 5.7 sq. m. 
(61.5 sq. ft.), and the available floor space in thb cities of the 
Ukraine does not exceed 5.8 sq. m. (62.5 sq. ft.) per capita. 

Worst of all is the fact that at the beginning of the great 
undertaking under the Five-Year Plan almost three-fourths of 
all industrial workers living in urban settlements had not more 
than 6 sq. m. (64.5 sq. ft.) of floor space each. In many in- 
dustrial regions, and for many groups of workers, the average 
floor space available for living quarters fell to as low as 3 sq. m. 
(32 sq. ft.) per capita. The Soviet Government and public 
opinion pay special attention to this condition. The problem of 
housing in urban settlements is considered as one of the vital 
tasks of the entire Five-Year Plan. The liquidation of the gravest 
heritage of the capitalist order, which kept the Eussian workers 
under poorer housing conditions than those described by Engels 
in his The Condition of the Working Class in England, consti- 
tutes one of the most important and difficult tasks of economic 
development in the U.S.S.R. 

It should be noted that the Russian pre-revolutionary cities 
bore the strong impress of the feudal-commercial-capitalistic and 
bureaucratic regime. The typical plan of the pre-revolutionary 
Russian city consisted of a more or less well arranged central 
part devoted to administrative and commercial enterprises and 
institutions, and a few streets consisting of mansions literally 
drowned in flowers and surrounded by gardens giving evidence 
of exceptional luxury and belonging to the feudal, bureaucratic, 
commercial and industrial aristocracy; but all the other parts 
of the town consisted of hopelessly gray, poor, and dirty streets 
and suburbs where the toiling people in general and the 
proletariat in particular lived. In aU the cities of the pre- 
revolutionary Russian Empire, the working class sections never 
had any general sewer or water supply system. Neither did 
ihey l^ave .electric lights, trolleys, or even sidewalks. The slums 
of the cily of feudal-capitalistic Russia in all their unattrao- 
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tiveness have been many times described’ iti Bussian literature. 

This horrible condition of the cities, left over from pre- 
revolutionary days, underwent further deterioration during the 
years of civil war. The Soviet Government had to face this prob- 
lem of intolerable city conditions during the very first stages 
of economic rehabilitation and reconstruction. Out of the 160 
million sq. m. (1.73 billion sq. ft.) of housing floor space in all 
urban settlements at the beginning of 1927-1928, about 74 million 
sq. m. (800 million sq. ft.) were nationalized. The rest, consisting 
mostly of small buildings, were in the hands of individual owners 
and tenants. The nationalized housing is either used directly for 
state, social and co-operative enterprises or is under the man- 
agement of the municipalities. A growing part of the national- 
ized housing is being transferred to housing co-operatives or is 
rented to individual families. The building co-operatives have 
proved to possess great advantages in the field of housing and 
these co-operatives are gaining ever more recognition as the best 
means for the supervision and building of housing. 

The conditions prevailing at the beginning of the efforts to 
provide normal housing conditions for the city population de- 
termined the tasks which are faced in this respect in the present 
period. As far as housing conditions in the village are concerned, 
the question is left entirely to the village Soviets and individual 
peasants. Neither the present condition of the state resources 
nor the present stage of technical development in the field of 
housing will permit the Soviet Government to undertake the 
task of regulating housing conditions in the countless villages 
of the Soviet Union. Only with the development of the socialized 
sector of agriculture, now gaining momentum, will the question 
of housing conditions in the villages become a part of the general 
housing problem of the Soviet State. 

2. CONSTEUCTION OP HOUSING DURING THE PRESENT 
FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 

Beference has been made to the low level of urbamzatipn in, 
the U.S.S.R. and to the backward condition of the physical and 
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teclmical culture of the existing Soviet cities. The shortage of 
housing and the lack of development of public utilities constitute, 
even at the present time, a striking contradiction to the rapid 
rate of growth of the city population and the immense task of 
providing housing and the necessary services for the great num- 
bers of new workers finding employment in the city industries. 
The problem of new housing construction is arranged with a 
view toward the rapid growth of the cities, which is in itself a 
result of the policy of industrialization. It was also necessary 
to take into consideration the new geographical distribution of 
industrial enterprises and consequently of urban settlements. 
Finally it is based on the necessity to take the first elementary 
steps toward the reconstruction of all living conditions in the 
cities. 

The Five-Year Plan provides for the construction of new hous- 
ing in the cities with a view of increasing the fioor space avail- 
able for the city population from 5.7 sq. m. (61.5 sq. ft.) per 
capita at the beginning of the five-year period to 6.3 sq. m. 
(69 sq. ft.) at its end, and with a view of increasing the available 
fioor space for the industrial workers from 5.6 sq. m. (60 sq. ft.) 
to 7.3 sq. m. (79 sq. ft.) during the same period. Naturally this 
is a very modest program ; it might be said to be quite insufScient. 
But even this means increasing the available housing facilities 
from 160 million sq. m. (1.73 billion sq. ft.) in 1927-1928 to 213 
million sq. m. (2.3 billion sq. ft.) in 1932-1933. In other words, 
taking into consideration the depreciation of existing buil>iings 
it wiU be necessary to build 62 million sq. m. (665 million sq. 
ft.) of floor space, new housing. Of this, 42 million sq. m. (452 
million sq. ft.) will become part of the socialized sector, and 20 
million sq. m. (216 million sq. ft.) will be built in the private 
sector. 

The carrying out of this program of housing construction will 
greatly strengthen the position of the socialized sector in resi- 
dential buildings and will almost eliminate the necessity for 
iihe workers to rent from private landlords. The computations 
of this program are based on the consideration that about 80 
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per cent of city workers will be honsed in* buildings of the 
socialized sector ; that is^ in houses belonging to industrial enter- 
prises, municipal organizations and housing co-operatives. The 
great social and technical significance of this arrangement must 
not be underestimated. The socialization of housing and the 
provision of socialized houses for the great majority of the 
working masses will finally put an end to any possible exploita- 
tion of tenants, which would otherwise be almost inevitable as a 
result of the acute housing shortage characteristic of the present 
stage of development of the Soviet cities, and which will no 
doubt continue for the years of first, rapid industrial growth. 

The state industries of the U.S.S.R. form an important factor 
in the construction of new housing. Great industrial enterprises 
had available for the worker 10 million sq. m. (108 million sq. 
ft.) of fioor space for housing in 1927-1928. By the end of the 
present period their available space will reach 23 million sq. m. 
(250 million sq. ft.). This will enable industrial enterprises 
to provide housing for 1.3 million people as against the 720,000 
cared for at the beginning of the five-year period. In other words, 
the percentage of the workers which will be provided with 
housing facilities by the industrial plants themselves will in- 
crease from 34.6 at the beginning of this period to 46 at its end. 
Only slightly less than half of all the workers of the great in- 
dustrial enterprises of the U.S.S.R. will thus secure housing 
accommodations through industrial plants by the end of the five- 
year period. The new houses constructed by the industrial enter- 
prises are of a type best adapted to the needs and interests of 
the workers. They are situated near the plants and are pro- 
vided with all necessary facilities for a normal, healthy life. 

Almost as important in the construction of new housing are 
the housing co-operatives which are developing rapidly from 
year to year and which are proving to be a vital force in the 
struggle to overcome the acute housing shortage in the U.S.S.R. 
If industry is to spend 1.5 billion rubles during the present five- 
year period for the construction of new houses, the bousing co- 
operatives will spend about 1.3 billion rubles for the same 
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purpose. Even now the housing co-operatives are constructing 
almost entirely new residential sections in the great Soviet cities, 
and creating new urban settlements at great industrial plants. 
No wonder that the housing co-operatives show increasing popu- 
larity among the widest circles of the workers. The creative 
initiative and organized effort of the workers find a very effec- 
tive outlet for their energy in the housing co-operatives. 

The total capital outlay for the construction of new housing 
during the present five years will amount to about 5 billion rubles 
after discounting the 43 per cent reduction in the cost of build- 
ing materials during the period of their construction. Of this 
amount 1.5 billion rubles will be invested in housing by the in- 
dustries, 1.3 billion rubles by the housing co-operatives, 420 mil- 
lion rubles by the transportation systems, 780 million rubles by 
the municipalities, and 960 million rubles by individuals. In 
analyzing the general rate of investments in housing construc- 
tion and the share of all capital investment devoted to the con- 
struction of new housing, it is apparent that the Soviet Union 
is in this respect lagging behind the leading capitalist countries 
and especially behind the United States of America. There is a 
good reason. The first stage of industrial development demands 
that all the resources be directed primarily to the construction 
of new industrial enterprises, electric power plants, railways, 
etc. The lack of accumulated capital in the Soviet Union, the 
difficulties connected with carrying out the great program of 
industrialization by means .of the current accumulation of capital, 
and without foreign credit, makes it impossible to devote greater 
sums for residential construction during the present stage of 
development. The construction of new housing on a scale which 
would put an end to the housing shortage and meet the growing 
demands of the urban population of the U.S.S.R. will not be pos- 
sible within the limits of the present five years. 

To be sure, side by side with the problem of contemplated new 
housing construction, comes the program for the" construction of 
various municipal enterprises and institutions. The general 
program of municipal construction will demand a capital out- 
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lay of over 2.5 billion rubles during the' present period. This 
pi'ogram aims to provide greater public facilities for the prole- 
tarians of the existing cities, and the necessary municipal enter- 
prises and institutions for the newly built urban settlements. The 
impartial observer of Soviet cities cannot help noticing that the 
workers’ sections of the cities, which formerly were idums, are 
now provided with an increasing number of such conveniences 
as electric lights, trolley cars, water mains, sewers, and other 
pubUe utilities. This provision has proved an exceptionally diffi- 
cult task. In many cases it would pay rather to demolish entirely 
those slums and put up altogether new working class settlements 
than to attempt a reform. In many Soviet cities and urban set- 
tlements entirely new streets and sections of well-built houses 
provided with modem conveniences have grown up instead of 
the former slums, which have disappeared. Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kharkov, the cities of the Donetz Basin, Erivan, at the very 
southern point of the Soviet Union, Ivanovo-'V^oznesensk, Novo- 
sibirsk and other cities, pride themselves now on the new sec- 
tions which may justly be considered as foundations for future 
workers’ garden cities. The real problem now is the extension of 
present construction over a wider area, and greatly increasing 
the tempo of construction. 

The construction of new housing is not proceeding at a uniform 
rate in all the cities of the U.S.S.R. There are some in which 
the available housing space is substantially above the average. 
There are others which still suffer from an acute housing short- 
age and are therefore in need of greatly accelerated residential 
construction. There are cities like Leningrad, Kiev and Odessa, 
which, because of the peculiar condition of their economic de- 
velopment, are not undertaking any extensive construction of 
new housing. On the other hand, there are cities like Moscow, 
Kharkov, Dniepropetrovsk, Zaporozhie, the cities of the Donetz 
Basin, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Stalingrad, Nizhni-Novgorod, the 
cities of the Ural region, Novo-Sibirsk, Baku, Erivan and others, 
whitffi are carrying forward an accelerated program of resi- 
dential construction, almost at the rapid rate of their population 
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growth. Some Soviet cities, especially dtiring the construction 
season, seem to have just passed through an earthquake. The 
streets are dug up everyhere : entire blocks are under construc- 
tion, and under the framework of an old town an entirely new 
city grows. 

During the present period it will still he impossible for the 
State to undertake any serious tasks in the field of housing con- 
struction in the villages. Village houses are scattered, distributed 
as they are among 26 million individual peasant holdings; they 
are on such a very low level of technical and cultural improve- 
ment, and the absence of any kind of community institutions in 
the villages is so conspicuous, that it is impossible for the State 
to take an active part in their reconstruction unless it is pos- 
sible for it to make really staggering capital investments. As a 
result of these conditions, the activities of the State during 
the present five-year period in the field of housing in the villages 
will have to be limited to improving the supply of materials for 
village housing construction, popularizing the employment of 
fireproof materials, conducting an educational campaign in favor 
of a more rational type of village houses, and finally, attempting 
a type of village planning which will bring the villages in greater 
harmony with the new conditions of soil cultivation and general 
agriculture. 

In this field, too, serious problems are arising in connection 
with housing construction for the socialized farms. The state 
farms are already making plans for a great program of housing 
construction. In the larger collective farms the problem of im- 
proved houses with greater facilities for cultural life is becoming 
most urgent and acute. There is no doubt that the socialized 
sector of agriculture will supply the wedge for the entrance of 
the State into one of the most gigantic problems of the Soviet 
Union — ^that of housing construction for the rural population. 
It is precisely because of the immense sweep of this problem, the 
staggering capital investments which are necessary for its solu- 
* tiom, and. the great organization difficulties involved that its 
solution must fall within a later period. 
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3. THE NBSW TYPE OP CITY*., 

It is quite obvious that the city construction which is carried 
on at present in the U.S.S.B. is planned with the view of meeting 
the most urgent and immediate needs of the population. No real 
city planning is, therefore, possible at the present time. The 
rapid growth of the industrial centers, the necessity to suppy 
workers for new industrial enterprises and the enlarged old 
ones, the rapid growth of the city population and the lack of 
capital resources, together have the eflEect of forcing housing 
construction to assume an insuflSciently organized, hasty and 
scattered character. But since the rate of new construction is 
rapidly increasing every year; and since every newly erected 
worker’s house, every new street, block or settlement, helps to 
determine living conditions for many years to come, the problem 
of city planning is gaining in importance. It becomes necessary 
to take up the problem of housing construction in the U.S.S.R. 
in its widest scope, and to determine the lines upon which the 
construction is to be carried on in accordance with the general 
tasks of socialist development. 

More and more frequently, and with ever greater emphasis, the 
working people and the various social organizations and in- 
dividuals engaged in the work of housing construction demand 
that plans be prepared for the reconstruction of the existing 
cities and especially for the building of new city settlements in 
connection with the industrial enterprises and plants which arc 
now under construction. Many such large cities as Moscow, E[har- 
kov, and Kiev, have already prepared the first drafts of plans 
for the total reconstruction of these cities. We are on the eve of 
great scientific works and great social movements linked up ^th 
the determination of the character and type of socialist cities. 

In the leading capitalist countries a great deal has been done 
during the last decade in the field of city planning in accordance 
with the demands of modem technique and rational organiza- 
tion. International socialism frequently discussed this subject' 
during the period preceding, the Imperialist War. But city plan- 
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ning in the capitalist world cannot shake off its capitalist char- 
acter. However high its level, from Ike point of view of material 
and technical resources, however perfect the isolated experiment 
of garden suburbs may be, they still are merely serving the in- 
terests of the upper bourgeois layer of society. Under capitalist 
conditions it cannot be otherwise. The problem of the rational 
organizations of the cities from the point of view of the interest 
of the bulk of the population and above all from the point of view 
of the proletariat, can be successfully solved only iu a society 
whose organization is entirely subordinated to the interests of the 
widest masses of toilers. A really rationally organized city most 
be a socialist city. And there is no doubt that in the near future 
the scale of housing construction in the U.S.S.E., which is con- 
tinually growing, will bring closer the practical solution of one 
of the most complex and fascinating problems of the creation 
of a socialist city. Here the construction of the genuine cities of 
the future is really being worked out. 



Chapter X 


THE PROBLEM OF SKILLED PERSONNEL AND THE 
CULTURAL UPLIFT OF THE MASSES 

W E approach here a subject which properly speaking is 
outside the scope of the analysis of the economic per- 
spective and economic development of the U,S.S.R. — ^the prob^ 
lem of skilled labor and the cultural uplift of the masses. How- 
ever, QO one can possibly overlook the great importance, we might 
say the decisive importance, of this problem to the fate of the 
entire socialist development of the U.S.S.R. It is therefore im- 
possible to pass over it. The call for the consummation of a cul- 
tural revolution among the masses sounds through the whole 
Five-Year Plan and is felt in the course of actual socialist con- 
struction in the U.S.S.R. no less strongly than the slogans of 
socialist industrialization and socialist reconstruction of the 
village. 

1. THE PECULIARITIES AND DIPFICULTrES CONNECTED WITH THE 
CULTURAL TASKS OP THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 

Lenin, in full agreement with Marx and Engels, constantly 
refers to the question of the great basic difference between the 
proletarian revolution, on the one hand, and all the types and" 
forms of bourgeois revolution, on the other hand. 

Lenin says : 

One of the fundamental differences between a bourgeois and a 
socialist revolution is that for the bourgeois revolution, which always 
grows out of feudalism, the new economic organizations are gradually 
created within the old order by such means as the development of 
trade relations, which gradually change all the aspects of the feudal 
society. The bourgeois revolution was confronted with only one task; 
namely, to sweep away, throw off, destroy all the ways of tHe former 
society. Having accomplished thi^ task every bourgeois revolution has 
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accomplished everything that is demanded of it, for in the final analysis 
it creates commodity production and increases the growth of capitalism. 
A socialist revolution is in an entirely different position. The more back- 
ward the country destined by the zigzags of history to begin a social 
revolution, the harder it is for it to pass from old capitalist relations 
to socialist relations. In this case, there are, in addition to the problem 
of destruction, new problems of unparalleled difficulty; namdy, of 
organization. . . . The difference between the social and the bourgeois 
revolution consists in that in the latter case forms of capitalist or* 
ganizations are ready, while in the former, the Soviet proletarian revo- 
lution does not receive these relationships ready made excepting in 
case of the most highly developed forms of capitalism, which after all 
embrace only a very slight upper layer of industry and hardly touch 
agriculture at all. The organization of an accounting system and system 
of control in the biggest enterprises, the conversion of the entire state 
and economic mechanism into a single great machine, into one economic 
organism working in such a way as to guide hundreds of millions of 
people guided by a single plan — this constitutes the gigantic organiza- 
tional task which the Revolution has put on our shoulders. (Lenin, 
Collected Works, Volume XV, Russian edition.) 

This peculiarity and these immense difficulties of the prole- 
tarian revolution find acute expression in the question of the 
qualified supervising cadres in administration in general, and 
the organization of the directing technical and economic person- 
nel, in particular. Having smashed the state machinery of the 
bourgeoisie, and, in the storm and stress of the proletarian 
revolution, conquered the power of the State, the working class, 
in starting to create its own state organization — ^basically dif- 
ferent from that of the bourgeoisie — ^has no prepared cadres of 
technicians and intellectuals. On the day after the victorious 
October Revolution, being faced with the gigantic organization 
task of converting the entire state politico-economic mechanism 
into one single great machine, one economic organism working 
to -guide hundreds of millions of people according to a single 
plan, the Soviet proletariat not only had no loyal qualified 
cadres of its own, but was confronted with the active opposition 
and sabotage of the old technicians. These pages from the history 
of the October Revolution are still fresh in everybody's memory. 

Apaong the most important elements of Leninism are the ques- 
tions of the cultural problem during the period of transition, the 
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relationship of the rising proletarian to the inherited capitalistic 
culture, now in process of destruction, and the attitude of the 
Soviet State toward bourgeois specialists. In his speech to the 
IX Congress of the Communist Party in March, 1920, Lenin gave 
a broad historical survey of the entire problem. 

The bourgeois intellectuals, who are not pleased with the 
course of socialist construction, and who are anxious to slide 
back to capitalism, are even now inclined to reproach the 
proletariat for an alleged insufficient respect for science and the 
carriers of scientific knowledge. It is not necessary to say that 
across the Soviet frontiers the White Guards and the reactionary 
foreign press continue to tell stories about the alleged persistent 
hostility of the victorious proletariat of the Soviet Union to so- 
called cultured society and to the representatives of scientific 
thought. All this talk is, of course, pure nonsense. There is hardly 
another country in the world where scientific work is getting so 
much support from the State as in the land of the Soviets. 

In numerous articles and reports Lenin persistently and 
emphatically elaborated the necessity of learning from the 
capitalist, and bourgeois specialists, and the enlistment of their 
aid. In a polemic against Bukharin, at that time a “Left” Com- 
munist, Lenin said: 

To conceal from the masses that the enlistment of bourgeois spe- 
cialists who are given an exceptionally high compensation is a devia- 
tion from the principles of the commune would be to stoop to the 
level of the bourgeois politicians. To openly explain how and why we 
made a step backwards and then to discuss pubhcly what means are 
available in order to recover the loss is to make the masses learn from 
actual experience in working with the enlisted specialists how to build 
socialism. ... It is necessary to enlist a thousand men, first-class 
specialists in their respective branches, who are devoted to their work, 
who love large-scale production because they know that in large-scale 
production a high level of technical efficiency is reached. And when it 
is said that it is possible to build socialism without an apprenticeship 
to the bourgeoisie, I know that such words come from the psychology 
of the inhabitants of central Africa. We cannot imagine a socialism 
not based on all the lessons derived from large-scale capitalist culttlre. 
(Lenin. Collected Works. Volume XV. Russian edition.) 
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In another place Lenin said: 

Only those are worthy of the name communist who understand that it 
is impossible to create or introduce socialism without talking lessons 
from the organizers of what has been created by the trusts. For 
socialism is not an idle invention but an appropriation by the pro- 
letarian vanguard, who have conquered the power. It is an appropria- 
tion and an application. We, the party of the proletariati and the 
proletariat, can secure the abihty to organize the largest enterprises of 
the trust type only from the first-class specialists of capitalism. (Lenin, 
Collected Works, Volume XV, Russian edition.) 

With tireless persistence and energy Lenin developed the idea 
of the necessity for a critical appropriation of the bourgeois cul- 
tural experience and for enlisting bourgeois specialists for that 
purpose. At the VIII Convention of the Russian Communist 
Party in 1919 he again took up this question. Later he raised it 
again and again, always extending its scope to meet the growing 
complexity of the problems. In discussing this question Lenin 
repeatedly emphasized the fact that a break would inevitably 
take place among the specialists themselves, and that this break 
would increase in proportion to the successful advance of social- 
ist construction. In this connection he expressed the thought that 
it is necessary to gain the adherence to socialism of the best of 
the bourgeois specialists and of the old intellegentsia. In a re- 
markable article, published in February, 1921, in the course of 
discussing a certain economic project, Lenin makes the following 
enlightening remarks on the relationship between Communists 
and specialists on the State Commission for the preparation of 
a plan of electrification. Lenin says : 

The task of the communists in the State Commission for Eleotriflea- 
tion is to refrain from commanding, or rather not to command at all, 
but to approach these scientific and technical specialists (who in most 
cases are inevitably steeped in capitalist predilections and attitudes) 
with every care and tactfulness, learning from them and helping them 
to widen their horizon, starting out from the data and achievezqents of 
the respective sciences. It is necessary to remember that if the engineer 
is ever to come to communism he will do so not in the same Way as 
the undtoground worker, the agitator and writer, but through the 
portals of his science: equally the agronomist will come to communism 
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in his own way; and this holds good for every teehnieian and scientist 
in his own field. 

Thus, the Soviet proletariat, the leading power of the October 
Bevolution and of the Soviet socialist c<Histraction, proclaimed 
through the lips of its leading genius and organizer a program 
for ihe enlistment of the cadres of technicians who have grown 
up under the conditions of capitalism. In practice, this program 
has been carried out with a view to accomplishing the economic 
regeneration and the cultural advance of the country. There is 
no question that this task has, in the main, been successfully 
solved. Wide circles of old intellectuals have already largely 
linked their fate to the fate of socifdist construction in the 
U.S.S.B. ; and this process is assuming ever greater proportions. 

It would be a mistake to over-simplify the complex social and 
political processes which have taken place during the last two 
years within the ranks of the old intelligentsia in the widest sense 
of the term, in connection with the general shifting of class 
positions in the Soviet Union. No doubt substantial parts of the 
technical intelligentsia have come closer to the point of co- 
operating with the Soviet Government on the basis of this 
ideology of transition, no matter with what degree of clarity 
they recognized the ideology. 

They expected that dowly but surely Soviet development 
would get off its socialist tracks and would revert to the road of 
“sound capitalism.” But the victorious course of socialist con- 
struction, the beginning of the socialist reconstruction of the 
entire national economy, the growing socialist offensive against 
the residues of capitalism, could not help but destroy their illu- 
sions of the transitory nature of the new regime, could not help 
but strike the inmost bourgeois nature of this layer of the in- 
telligentsia. To a certain degree, it was inevitable that at this 
point a part of the intelligentsia should turn away from co- 
operatii^ with the Soviet power and look for some new form of 
sabotage and direct opposition to the tasks of socialist construc- 
tion. The opposition of the capitalist elements qf the«ountry 
to the great Voi^ of socialist construction found in these layers 
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of the intelligentsia its chief spokesmen and prophets. It is only 
from this point of view that it is possible to understand the 
period of counter-revolutionary sabotage which embraced sub- 
stantial groups of the higher technical staffs of the country. 

As is always the case, the average bourgeois and the philistines 
of all hues and colors developed a mad campaign against the 
Soviet Government in connection with the mining case.* On the 
othw hand, the great interest that the general Soviet public has 
shown in this case bears witness to the sound class instinct of 
the proletariat who regarded it as a flagrant expression of the 
general conspiracy against socialist construction. The facts con- 
firm this point of view. As the entire world now knows, a well 
organized counter-revolutionary group of sabotagers worked for 
several years in the most important branches of Soviet industry, 
including transportation and industries of importance for the 
defense of the country. This group was connected with foreign 
capitalist organizations and had for its purpose the undermin- 
ing of the socialist construction of the U.S.S.R. and the paving of 
the way for foreign intervention and the restoration of capitalism. 

It is thus increasingly urgent to prepare cadres of qualified 
proletarians for socialist reconstruction of the U.S.S.R. It is 
a task of overwhelming significance. It may be said without 
exaggeration that during the present critical stage of socialist 
construction in the U.S.S.R. the basis for the employment of the 
old bourgeois technicians is getting narrower. In the first place, 
their number is naturally reduced, and in the second, a certain 
layer of the bourgeois intelligentsia, which formerly hoped that 
the Soviet Union would gradually slide back to capitalism, can 
no longer maintain such illusions and is therefore passing to 
direct opposition to the victorious advance of socialism. 

The preparation of proletarian engineers and technicians is 
not merely an economic but also a political problem. The Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Parly, at 

* Reference is made here to the case of the engineers of the Donets 
coaj mines 'who were tried for economic Snd techni^ sabotage performed 
in behalf* bf the former mine-ownere and other counter-revolutionary 
groups abroad. — Bd. 
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its session in November, 1929, put great dinplxasis upmi this 
question : 

The Bights [that is, the Bight opportunists of the Bukharin group] 
fail to understand that not merely economic necessity but the very 
process of political diTision among the specialists, when it takes ^lace 
under conditions of acute class struggle, puts before the Soviet State, 
as one of the most urgent and acute problems of the times, the question 
of preparing new cadres of proletarian specialists. 

The teachers of scientific socialism, including Lenin, have re- 
peatedly compared the socialist and bourgeois revolutions from 
still another viewpoint, that of the importance of the great 
masses of the people in the socialist revolution and in socialist 
construction. In the bourgeois revolution there is, in the final 
analysis, a change only of the comparatively small social groups 
holding the reins of power. The deeper layers of the masses of 
the people continue to have no part in the administration of the 
state. The case is different in the socialist revolution. It not 
merely produces a change in the upper governing social group 
but it entirely destroys all classes. The socialist revolution is 
distinguished by the fact that with every new stage of its de- 
velopment it brings new strata of toilers, who under capitalism 
had a very low level of cultural and social development, into the 
great arena of social and political life, and makes them take 
part in the administration of the State. The masses of the people 
are drawn, in the full sense of this word, into the business of 
controlling the administration of the State and organizing the 
economic and cultural development. These masses develop ever 
new cadres of organizers out of their own ranks. Clearly, under 
these conditions the problem of the cultural uplift and education 
of the great masses of the people gains an entirely new signifi- 
eance as compared with that which it had under a capitalist 
regime. This is even more true when we take into consideration 
the unheard-of backwardness, the crying ignorance, the sup- 
pression and the semi-savagery in which tsarism kept the many 
millions of the masses of various races of old Russia even up to 
the second decade of the twentieth century. 
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Henee, besides the necessity of accelerating the preparation 
of qualified cadres for its economic and cultural development 
in the narrow sense of the word, the Soviet Union is also faced 
with the gigantic problem of opening the gateways of modem 
science and technique to the widest masses of the workingclass 
of the country. 

It will be in place here to mention the excellent and deeply 
revolutionary discussions of this entire problem by Lenin in his 
polemic against the heroes of the Second International. This is 
what Lenin said in answer to their repeated claim that Russia 
was not ripe for socialism : 


If in order to build socialism it is necessary to reach a certain level 
of culture (though no one can say what this definite “level of culture” 
is), then why not begin with the conquest by revolutionary means of 
the prerequisite conditions for this cultural level, and then, on the 
basis of the worker-peasant power and on the basis of the Soviet 
regime start the advance to catch up with other peoples. 

Addressing the Mensheviks, Lenin said : 

You maintain that in order to build socialism, civilization is wanted. 
Very well. But why was it wrong for us to establish the prerequisite 
conations of civilization first by dispossessing the landowners and the 
Russian capitalists, and then starting the advance toward socialism f 
(Lenin, Collected Works, Volume XVIII, first Russian edition.) 

Relying on the conquests of the October Revolution as pre- 
requisite conditions for civilization, the Five-Year Plan unfolds 
immense tasks on the front of cultural development. 

The problem of cadres of engineers and technicians for the 
Soviet Union is now more acute than any of the problems of 
cultural development. It is naturally so. The rapid tempo of 
industrial development, the wide front of new construction in 
industry, transportation, large-scale production, agriculture, 
housing, and public utilities, makes ever greater the demand for 
engineers, te<dmicians, scientific investigators, construction spe- 
cialists, builders, and organizers of every type. The present 
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cadres of the old engineers and technicians, insufficient as they 
obviously are, are passing through deep processes of stratifica- 
tion at the very moment when the socialist construction is to be 
carried to successful completion. The problem of engineers and 
technicians has accordingly \)ecome vital to the U.S.S.B. 

2. ENomnEBs and hkilijEd wobkebs 

At the beginning of the present five-year period all of Soviet 
industry had at its disposal only about 16,000 graduate engi- 
neers, 17,000 technicians who had completed a technical school, 
and 25,000 so-called practical technicians, technicians, that is, 
without any engineering education but with more or less sub- 
stantial technical experience. Upon the shoulders of these 58,000 
engineers, technicians and foremen of Soviet industry lay the 
most difficult problems of maintaining the very high rate of ex- 
ploitation of the existing industrial enterprises, which was grow- 
ing continuously greater. They also had to take care of the 
thorough and radical technical reconstruction and the extraor- 
dinarily rapid new construction. The engineers and technicians 
of the U.S.S.R., nearly all of whom have grown up under the 
conditions of the capitalist factory, have to solve the construction 
problems of the U.S.S.R, under the entirely different conditions 
which prevail in socialist enterprises. The cadres of engineers 
and technicians accordingly are confronted with problems result- 
ing from the socialist arrangements prevailing in the Soviet fac- 
tories and from the special regime of social and proletarian life 
which is characteristic for them besides those of technique. 

If we take into consideration the total number of workers em- 
ployed in Soviet industry, it is quite apparent that the present 
number of engineers and technicians is entirely insufficient.^ In 
1927-1928, at the beginning of the five-year period, there were 
only 0.67 engineers with a university education and 0.69 engi- 
neers with secondary technical education to every 100 workers. 
However different the qualifications of various classes of engi- 
neers in various countries may be, it is still possible* to make 
certain comparisons in order to show how acute the shortage 
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of engineers in Soviet industrial enterprises is. It is sufficient 
to point out that according to the 1925 census, Germany had 2.2 
engineers and technicians for every 100 workers. Of this num- 
ber there were 1.06 with a university education and 1.14 techni- 
cians. Most striking is the shortage of engineers in separate 
branches of industry and especially in^ the most modem indus- 
tries which reach the highest level of technique and rationaliza- 
tion. 

The full significance of this backwardness of Soviet industry 
with regard to the number of engineers and technicians it has 
at its disposal becomes even clearer when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that there is, at present, a substantial number 
among the highest technical personnel who are either hostile or 
at best neutral toward the socialist constmction. By no means 
all of the engineering personnel is really enthusiastic about 
socialist construction. It is impossible to overestimate the politi- 
cal and economic significance of counter-revolutionary sabotage 
on the part of certain engineers. Only the exceptional advan- 
tages presented by organized economic planning and the devo- 
tion of the working class to socialist construction have made it 
possible to achieve such high rates of development on the basis 
of the old fixed capital and in spite of the obviously insufficient 
number of engineers and technicians. 

The program for the preparation of engineers and technicians 
during the present period has been prepared with a full appre- 
ciation of the limitations, set by the shortage of technical per- 
^nnel on the further industrial development of the country. 
The program provides that by the end of these five years, Soviet 
industrial enterprises shall have over 60,000 engineers with a 
university education and over 90,000 technicians with a sec- 
ondary technical education. To accomplish this task it will be 
necessary to give 40,000 new engineers a university education 
and about 75,00d technicians a secondary technical education. 
As this program is carried out, the ratio of engineers per 100 
^workers increase from 0.67 to 1.5, and that of technicians 
from 0.69 to 2.23. This will approach the normal ratio prevailing 
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in advanced European countries, and will also* make for a better 
balance between engineers and technicians in indtistrial pro- 
duction. 

It is enough merely to state this task to understand how im- 
mense it is and what great difficulties are connected with its 
accomplishment. To almost treble the engineering and technical 
personnel of industry during five years would be a hard task 
even for countries with a higher cultural level than the U.S.S.R. 
Still, the entire course of industrial development imperatively 
demands that it be done, and there is no doubt that the task 
will be accomplished. Somewhat later we will consider the means 
and methods for the solution of this grave problem. 

No less important is the problem of preparing the necessary 
engineering and technical personnel for transportation. At 
present railroad and water transportation have available about 

5.000 engineers with a university education and about 10,000 
technicians with some technical education, whereas the number 
of graduate engineers and technicians with special education 
required by the transportation system amounts to 11,500 and 

29.000 respectively. A large proportion of the places of such 
engineers and technicians are filled by men with mere practical 
experience and no technical education. As to the social com- 
position and the political orientation of the engineering and 
technical personnel of transportation, all that was said about 
the engineering and technical personnel of industry may be 
applied here without modification. As an illustration of the 
processes of political differentiation taking place among the 
technical personnel of transportation, the case of the execution 
of three leaders of the counter-revolutionary band dt sabotagers, 
embracing a fairly extensive circle of high railroad executives, 
may be mentioned. It should be noted that these leaders were 
former shareholders of private railroads and executives of state 
railroads under the Tsars. The problem of preparing an engi- 
neering and technical personnel for the needs of transportation 
is no leas acute than is the case with indnstrv. but is less com- 
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plez, for the kind of skill demanded here is more definite and 
constant. 

By, the end of the present five-year period the total number 
of engineers in transportation will reach 17,300 and the number 
of technicians with secondary technical education will reach 
42,000. In this case it will be necessary to more than treble the 
engineering personnel and almost to quadruple the number of 
highly qualified technicians. Those acquainted with the difficul- 
ties and time demanded by a university education in transporta- 
tion engineering will understand that we are faced with none 
too easy a task. 

Finally, in addition to industry and transportation, there is 
another front on which the problem of technical personnel is no 
less urgent and acute, namely, the construction industry, in the 
broad sense of this term. From the above it is clear that during 
the present period the construction front will be extended im- 
mensely. Twenty billion rubles are to be invested in industry, 
including electrification, ten billion in transportation, about 
eight billion in housing and town planning, etc. This will demand 
a great personnel of specialists to insure the modem character 
of the construction, the lowest possible cost and a tempo ex- 
ceeding even the American. Then, the construction of housing 
in the cities. and their provision with the necessary modem im- 
provements, raise many new and peculiar problems resulting 
from the socialist character of the organization and social life 
of the U.S.S.R. It is for this reason that the Five-Year Plan pro- 
vides that the number of civil engineers with a university and 
secondary technical education be increased during the present 
period from about 2,000 at its beginning to above 20,000 at its 
end. It is quite possible that these computations are based on 
some exaggerations resulting from the novelty of this work and 
the difficulties of giving accurate statistical expression to the 
perspectives of the developments in constmction. But even if 
figures should be subjected to some partial correction the 
sweep of the problems connected with the preparation of a skilled 
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personnel for industry, transportation and construction will not 
be reduced in any way. 

Finally, this group of questions concerning the engineering 
and technical personnel includes the new demands of agricul- 
ture. The agriculture of pre-revolutionary Russia had no engi- 
neering or technical personnel with the exception of that dealing 
with some special problems such as large-scale irrigation, sub- 
stantial draining works, etc. The agronomists of pre-revolution- 
ary Russia were not engineers or organizers. They were mainly 
propagandists and popularizers of agricultural knowledge among 
individual farmers. The entire attitude of agricultural schools 
and agronomists of old Russia was based on the foundation of 
the inviolability of the holy rights of private property to land 
and on the immutability of small-scale agricultural production 
on scattered peasant holdings. Only on the very large estates, 
and in the eases in which these were worked, not by means of 
subleasing or sharing, but on a large mechanized scale, did there 
appear individual organizers of agricultural production on an 
industrial basis. During the period which has elapsed the Soviet 
Government has not really made any radical change in agri- 
cultural education. Because of this, the difficulty of the tasks 
with which we are now confronted is greatly increased. 

At the present time over 11,000 agronomists with a university 
education and about 27,00(> agronomists with a secondary agri- 
cultural education are working in the fields of the Soviet Union. 
Reference has already been made to the fact that the character, 
of their education and the attitude assumed by them in their 
work have been formed under conditions of small-scale peasant 
agriculture. This situation will change radically during the 
present five-year period. The process of agricultural collectiviza- 
tion is having an unparalleled growth. Equally impressive is the 
development of large-scale mechanized agricultural enterprises 
of an industrial type. Hence, according to the preliminary com- 
putations, which are as yet incomplete and which obviously 
underestimate the actual development, the collectivization ot' 
agriculture by the end of the five-year period will require about 
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5,000 engineers and 30,000 agronomists with a university educa- 
tion; and about 20,000 technicians and about 30,000 agronomists 
with a secondary technical and agricultural education. This does 
not, of course, include the hundreds of thousands of tractor 
drivers, mechanics, etc., who will have to take care of the 
tractors, harvesters and other complex machinery. Finally, there 
should be added the necessary training for those peasants who 
are acting as organizers and administrators of the collective 
farms, a task, however, which becomes a matter of eburse in the 
very process of collectivization. 

In 1929-1930, when it became apparent that the scale of col- 
lectivization and mechanization of agriculture would substan- 
tially exceed the original computations of the Five-Year Plan, 
the Soviet Government found it necessary to issue a special 
decree providing for the preparation of 375 supervisors of state 
farms, machine and tractor stations and large-scale collective 
farms, 300 agronomists with a university education, 2,000 
agronomists with a secondary agricultural education, 400 engi- 
neers specializing in agricultural mechanization, 2,000 techni- 
cians, 25,000 supervisors for the medium-sized and small 
collective farms, 40,000 tractor drivers, etc. The total capital 
outlay involved amounts to 35 million rubles. This practical step 
made by the Soviet Government in 1929-1930 under the pres- 
sure of the acute demands of the present day shows, better than 
any statistics, the character and the scale of the demands of 
, agriculture for a new personnel of agronomists, engineers and 
technicians. 

The demands for engineers and technicians specified above are 
concerned merely with the most strategic branches of national 
economy. If, however, the demands of the municipalities, com- 
mercial organizations and numerous other types of activities 
are taken into consideration, it will become necessary to supply 
about 100,000 to 110,000 engineers and about 180,000 technicians 
by the end of the five-year period. In other words, it will be 
necessary to provide 80,000 new engineers and 150,000 new 
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technicians during tiie five-year period. This does not include 
agriculture which has peculiar needs of its own. 

It is not necessary to emphasize here that it is not merely a 
question of preparing engineers and technicians, it is rather a 
question of preparing engineers and technicians for socialist 
construction. Their education must be of a nature which will 
supply them not merely with a special knowledge but also with 
the necessary political training in accordance with the spirit of 
Communism. It is also necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
new cadres of engineers and technicians must come primarily 
from the ranks of the working class, agricultural laborers and 
the poorest and middle peasantry. Here lies the crux of the 
entire problem. The class origin of the technical intelligentsia 
is of especially great importance in the fate of socialist develop- 
ment. This is confirmed by all social history and by aU the ex- 
perience of the proletarian revolution. 

In what way will it be possible to arrange for the training of 
these engineers and technicians! This is a most difficult ques- 
tion. For the preparation of qualified technicians demands con- 
siderable time. The process can be accelerated only to a very 
limited extent. At present there are, in the Soviet Union, 25 
technical and engineering colleges (academies, institutes, etc.), 
which have a total of 49,728 students. There are also 2 railroad 
institutes with 3,050 students and 31 agricultural colleges with 
24,451 students. In consideration of the demands of the national 
economy for technicians with a higher education the government 
last year adopted a decision to organize 47 engineering and agri- 
cultural colleges and 172 secondary technical schools during the 
coming two years. 

During recent years the higher technical schools of the Soviet 
Union have graduated only about 7 to 8 per cent of their total 
number of students annually. The cause of this poor showing 
lies in the fact that life in the universities has not yet been 
sufficiently organized, that the students coming from the ranks 
of the workers and peasants have not been well enough prepared 
for college work, that the social processes taking place within 
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the universities are very complex and that the political con- 
quest of the schools of higher education, as far as the innermost 
life is concerned, has naturaUy met with difficulties. However, 
whatever the cause may be, it is impossible to acquiesce to such 
a squandering of time, the most precious part of the entire 
problem. One of the most urgent tasks of the coming two years 
is, therefore, to increase the number of graduates from the higher 
schools of the country to 20 per cent of the total number of 
students in those colleges where the course is of four years, and 
to 15 per cent in schools with a five-year course. The enlarge- 
ment of the school buildings, the extensive construction of dormi- 
tories for proletarian students, the increase of the staff in 
laboratories and libraries, and many measures of an organiza- 
tional nature, aiming to maintain labor discipline in the schools, 
all have as their purpose the increase of the efficiency of work 
in the country’s universities and colleges. It should be pointed 
out that for the year 1929-1930, the Five-Year Plan provides for 
the investment of 135 million rubles for construction work on 
schools of engineering and secondary technical schools alone. 

Upon the carrying out of these measures and the attainment 
of the desired efficiency by the schools of higher education, they 
may be expected to graduate 58,100 engineers by the end of 
the five-year period, that is, about two-thirds of the number 
wanted. It must not be overlooked that the new engineering 
and technical colleges will greatly increase the number of their 
graduating students only during the first years of the next 
five-year period. 

The question of preparing technicians presents similar diffi- 
culties to that concerned with the preparation of engineers. At 
the* present time there are in the Soviet Union 123 secondary 
technical schools with 34,861 students, 41 transportation schools 
with 7,510 students and 191 agricultural schools with 28,965 
students. As already mentioned, the Soviet Government in 1929 
ordered the establishment of 172 new secondary technical schools 
during the next two years in order to provide for the preparation 
of this important element in the technical organization of indus- 
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try. The eflScieiicy of the existing technicd sehool is, relatively 
speaking, not higher than that of engineering colleges. One of the 
important problems of the time, therefore, is to organize the en- 
tire regime and teaching methods in these technical schools with 
a view toward enabling them to catch up with the tempo of 
economic development and the increasing need for qualified 
technicians. With this reorganization accomplished, the techni- 
cal schools will be able to turn out by the end of the five-year 
period about 58,000 highly qualified industrial technicians, about 
12,000 transportational technicians, and about 30,000 agricul- 
tural technicians, that is, about one-half of the total number 
wanted. Thus the preparation of technicians, just as that of 
engineers, in the respective schools, will obviously not be able 
to cover the demand as it develops during the course of eco- 

I 

nomic development. Hence arises the problem of supplementing 
the cadres of graduate engineers and technicians in another way. 

Reference has already been made to the large percentage of 
practical workers in Soviet industry and transportation. On the 
other hand, it cannot be overlooked that out of the tens of thou- 
sands of proletarians and peasants who have been awakened by 
the revolution and who have passed through the trying school 
of the imperialist and civil wars there came to the front a 
group of leading, active and intelligent people thirsting for tech- 
nical knowledge and skill. Many of them have had decades of 
experience in industry in the capacity of skilled workers and 
foremen. Many of them have held high positions in the technical 
administration of industry for a number of years. The cadres 
of these people present unlimited opportunities for the enlist- 
ment and preparation, by means of special courses, of a sufiS- 
ciently reliable and intelligent contingent of engineers and tech- 
nicians. 

The problem therefore is to develop numerous special insti- 
tutes and schools for the training of men with considerable 
practical knowledge, in order to supply them with the necessary 
special knowledge and skill. A system of open laboratories; 
special consultations, correspondence courses, evening schools 
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and evening courses, technical libraries, stations for supplying 
students with tools and instruments, etc,, is, under the present 
conditions of Soviet development, not a mere liberal form of 
extramural adult education, but an urgently needed means of 
training a skilled personnel. The Soviet Union is quite backward 
in this respect, even as compared with the system of extra- 
mural adult education prevailing at present in the leading 
capitalist countries and especially in the United States. But in 
this field the Soviet regime opens much larger perspectives than 
do capitalist countries. The leading organs of the Soviet State 
have brought this problem to the forefront and made it the 
center of public attention. It is fairly certain that the provisions 
of the Five-Year Plan for training 30,000 engineers and 80,000 
technicians by means of extramural adult education will be 
carried out. 

Even under these conditions, however, the needs of socialist 
industrialization for engineers and technicians will not be en- 
tirely filled. The shortage, however, is not very great. If we 
consider that, although all of these computations are more or 
less conditional they have still illustrated the fact that some 
engineering and technical shortage is not at all fatal to the 
scale and tempo of industrial development, the present condition 
does little more than illustrate the urgency of the task of train- 
ing industrial specialists. It is still necessary to concentrate a 
really great revolutionary effort on this front, which is so im- 
portant to the solution of the economic problems with which the 
Soviet Union is confronted. 

Acceleration of the work of preparing engineers of its own 
does not in any way eliminate for the Soviet Union the need of 
enlisting the technical assistance of foreign experts. It is now 
generally known that the number of Soviet engineers and tech- 
nicians going to foreign countries in order to take part in the 
operations connected with the purchasing of imported machinery 
and equipment and also for the purpose of participating in the 
engineering work done by foreign firms for the Soviet Union, as 
well as for studying technical and production processes in for- 
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eign enterprises and plants, is increasing every year. On the 
other hand, the best European and American firms are invited to 
do the engineering work on an ever greater number of great 
industrial projects, and hundreds of prominent foreign engineers 
and specialists are now working in the Soviet Union on the 
erection of various industrial enterprises, on the mechanization 
0 ^ agriculture, etc. The foreign trade plan of the present five- 
year period provides for a substantial increase in the capital 
outlay to be made for this item of imports, the importation of 
technical assistance. There is no doubt that the signal success 
of the industrial construction in the U.S.S.R., the enormous and 
inspiring scale of the developments, and the wide opportunities 
for technical reconstruction, will attract the interest of foreign 
specialists. There is a possibility that in the course of the con- 
tinued construction many foreign representatives of science and 
technique will devote themselves entirely to the service of the 
socialist development of the U.S.S.R. 

3. THE PREPARATION OP SKILLED WORKERS 

In the preparation of skilled workers for industry, construc- 
tion, transportation and agriculture, the Soviet Union faces no 
less responsible and difficult tasks than in the preparation of 
engineers and technicians. The present period will see the total 
renovation and tremendous extension of the entire productive 
apparatus of Soviet industry. It must not be forgotten that 
while the fixed capital of state industry amounted to about 
8 billion rubles at the beginning of the five-year period, there 
will be an investment of 20 billion rubles in industry and elec- 
trification during the period; and the output of industry will 
more than treble. In 1929-1930 the output of Soviet industry 
was more than double that of 1919. Capital investments of 70 
to 80 biUion rubles in aU branches of the national economy 
open an immense and variegated construction front. Industries, 
never before known in the country, will be developed# The de*- 
velopment of machine production in agriculture is on a scale 
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without precedent not only in the U.S.S.R., but even in advanced 
capitalist countries. As a result we are facing the acute problem 
of developing highly qualified workers able to carry out the 
great construction program and to keep in operation the new 
machinery of production. The Five-Year Plan would be built on 
sand if it did not take care of the solution of this problem. 

The question of their number comes first. It is however ex- 
tremely difficult to fix, because the nature and degree of skill 
demanded by the various enterprises of industry and agricul- 
ture are not entirely settled. Nor has the distribution of skilled 
workers among the various branches of industry been fully 
determined. The economic journals of the Soviet Union devote 
considerable space to the discussion of the proper ratio of 
skilled workers to the total number of workers. This is an 
extremely interesting discussion which will undoubtedly make 
an important contribution to the solution of one of the most 
complex problems concerned with the preparation of the neces- 
sary skilled personnel. Still, the fact remains that at the begin- 
ning of the five-year period the skilled workers constituted only 
41.8 per cent of the total number of workers in Soviet industry, 
while in Germany the percentage of skilled workers in 1925 
was 62.6. However radical the reconstruction of Soviet industry 
during the present five-year period may be, it will still hardly 
be relieved from the necessity of increasing the percentage of 
its skilled workers to a level approaching that prevailing in 
Germany. But even aside from the proportion of skilled work- 
'ers, the qualifications of the bulk of the workers of Soviet indus- 
try are obviously insufficient for the accomplishment of the 
gigantic task of the technical reconstruction of industry. 

Every step on the road to new industrial construction and 
socialist rationalization of the existing enterprises imperatively 
demands that decisive measures be taken to raise the general 
technical qualifications of the industrial workers. Hence, in ac- 
cordance with the contemplated development of industrial pro- 
duction and construction during the present five-year period, it 
wiU be necessary to train at least 1.5 million proletarians for 
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state industry alone, part of whom will be new workers and 
the rest workers already engaged in industry, but who must be 
developed into skilled workers. In addition it wUl be necessary 
to prepare 250,000 skilled workers for the building trades and 
about 500,000 skilled workers for transportation. Let it be em- 
phasized that this is the minimum program, which will in all 
probability have to be extended during the actual course of 
industrial development. For instance, during the present year, 
1929-1930, there are already 500,000 workers in training. But 
even the original program of the Five-Year Plan for the train- 
ing of skilled personnel for industry, construction and transpor- 
tation is quite essential, and its accomplishment means the sur- 
mounting of serious difficulties. 

The collectivization of agriculture, amounting practically to 
the establishment of a soil cultivation industry in the form of 
state farms and collective farms, creates many new, peculiar 
and difficult problems. A new technical personnel of which the 
old Russian agriculture had no conception, will have to play an 
ever greater part in the development of agriculture. It is en- 
tirely impossible to make any computations in this field. Every 
season opens greater and more inspiring perspectives in the field 
of collectivized agriculture. It has already been mentioned that 
real developments in 1928-1929 and 1929-1930 surpassed the 
most daring contemplation of the Five-Year Plan. With these 
reservations it may be said that the agricultural army of skilled 
workers with industrial training, such as tractor drivers, mechan- 
ics, etc., will have to reach 400,000 to 500,000 by the end of the 
present period. All of these must be trained. We are leaving 
entirely out of consideration the question of educating the 
peasants, especially those who will be organized into collective 
farms, to an understanding of the most elementary agricultural- 
technical questions. According to the computations of the Five- 
Year Plan, their number will reach about 6 million, but taking 
into consideration the present actual course of collectivization 
it may be expected that their number will reach nearer to 10 
million. 
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Taking into consideration the implications of the Plan and 
the actual course of development during the first two years under 
it, it is dear that the above computations with regard to the 
needs of Soviet agriculture for skilled labor are approximations 
and in all probability underestimations. In any case, a beginning 
has already been made toward carrying out of the program of 
preparation of skilled personnel. In 1928-1929 and 1929-1930, 
the number of workers in training reached about 500,000. Sev- 
eral special types of schools have been developed for the prepa- 
ration of skilled workers. 

In the first place, there are the apprenticeship schools at fac- 
tories, plants and mills. Not that they are the most important 
factor in the training of skilled workers. In 1928-1929 these 
apprenticeship schools had a total of only about 100,000 stu- 
dents, and the number of graduates reach only to about 25,000. 
In the last year of the present period the total number of stu- 
dents in apprenticeship schools will reach 250,000, of whom 
60,000 will graduate yearly. During the five-year period the 
appi^nticeship schools will supply slightly over 200,000 skilled 
workers or only about 14 per cent of the total number required 
by Soviet industry. The significance of these schools, however, 
is in the close connection they provide between education and 
production. They are, therefore, the most perfect type of the 
labor school which, in the conception of the Soviet educational 
plan, must dominate the school system. The apprenticeship 
schools turn out, not merely technically well prepared workers, 
but also well educated workers, from a political viewpoint. 
Finally, they pave the way for a radical reorganization of the 
entire school system of the country in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of combining education with productive labor. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that during'the present five-year period, 360 
million rubles will be invested in the construction of such ap- 
prenticei^p schools. 

In the second place, the Central Labor Institute and its special 
educatioiud shops will have to pepare over 100,000 skilled work- 
ers during the five-year period. This Institute employs special 
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educational methods which have beeu devdoped by the Institute 
itself. The careful observer of Soviet life has probably many 
times come across severe criticisms — some just and some unjust 
>-of the Central Labor Institute and its educational shops. 
Many youth oi^anizations and many educators have criticized 
the Institute, charging, first that the character of the training 
it is giving to ddlled workers is too narrow, and second that its 
courses are mere generalizations of technical experience. The 
Institute is also sometimes reproached for taking up problems 
from a too narrow industrial point of view: it is said that it 
tries to train skilled workers with a view to a certain individual 
industry and even individual enterprises. The discussion which 
revolves aroimd the Central Labor Institute shows the many 
points of view from which the question of technical education 
is taken up in the Soviet Union. The Five-Year Plan provides 
for the investment of about 50 million rubles in the educational 
shops of the Central Labor Institute. 

The next place is taken by the secondary technical schools. 
During the present period about 50,000 students will graduate 
from such schools, supplying about 3 per cent of the total 
number of skilled workers necessary to Soviet industry. This 
field has not been developed as yet in the Soviet Union. First 
of all, no technical schools were left to the present r4gune from 
pre-revolutionary times. What is more important, however, is 
that the technical school which is not connected with the actual 
processes of production and which is outside the existing in- 
dustrial enterprises, does not inspire sufficient confidence in th^ 
students and cannot find the necessary resources for the all-sided 
training of skilled workers. The fact, however, that the technical 
schools have made no substantial progress imtil now does -not 
mean that there is no place for their development. About 200 
million rubles will be invested during the present five years in 
their construction. There is good reason to believe that a radical 
change will take place in this respect during the present five- 
year period. 

The preparation of skilled workers for industry in the various 
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types of schools will supply only about one-fourth of the neces- 
sary number of skilled workers. About three-fourths will have 
to receive their training through a variety of such extramural 
institutibns for adult education, as evening schools, correspond- 
ence courses, etc. In our discussion of the problem of preparing 
engineers and technicians, it was emphasized how important it 
is to develop a well organized system of adult education. This 
also applies to the training of skilled workers. During the present 
period the Soviet Union has not a suflBciently developed net of 
technical and apprenticeship schools to regularly supply the 
growing industries with the necessary skilled personnel. The 
system of adult education will, therefore, play an important part 
in the solution of this problem. In fact, it is already exercising 
a great deal of influence in this respect. Whereas the institutions 
of extramural training took care of only 68,000 workers in 1928- 

1929, the number of their students increased to 460,000 by 1929- 

1930. It might be said that the country turned sharply on to 
the road leading to the type of technical education which de- 
mands but little time and which was shown by the experience 
of the leading capitalist countries to be best adapted to meet 
an urgent want. The budget of this system of adult education 
for the training of skilled workers is estimated, during the 
present flve-year period, at about 125 million rubles. 

Attention should also be called to the system of compulsory 
training of unemployed workers which is beginning to gain great 
popularity in the U.S.S.R. and which may become not only a 
means for the preparation of skilled workers, but also an effec- 
tive method for the mitigation of unemployment. It must be 
remembered that while some trades suffer from substantial un- 
employment and while unemployment is especially high among 
the unskilled, there is an acute shortage of labor in many trades. 
For this reason a state system of teaching unemployed workers 
a trade or retraining them in a new trade will also contribute 
toward the total elimination of unemployment. 

What -has been said here with regard to the ways and means 
of preparing skilled workers for industry applies equally to the 
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training of transportation and building trade .workers. The total 
capital outlay for the training of skilled workers for industry, 
construction and transportation, according to the computations 
of the Five-Year Plan, will amount to slightly less than a billion 
rubles. The experience of 1928-1929 and 1929-1930 shows that 
the planned scale of investments for the education of skilled 
workers and the tempo of their preparation, as provided by the 
Five-Year Plan, is actually carried out and even slightly ex- 
ceeded, 

4. THE PREPABATION OP RED SPECIALISTS AND THE PROLETARIZA- 
TION OF THE COLLEGES 

One of the most interesting problems of Soviet development 
is that of the reorganization of the entire educational system; 
and especially by the proletarization of the schools of higher 
education. This is an extremely complex and difl&cult task. It is 
a matter of regret that it is not sufficiently discussed by the 
general press of the Soviet Union. Numerous misunderstandings 
have accumulated with regard to this question. The semi-feudal 
and capitalist elements which until recently considered the 
schools of higher education as their special domain, do not stop 
at direct misrepresentation of the question. The Soviet universi- 
ties and colleges are now the scene of the tempestuous and inten- 
sive work of tens of thousands of the new youth, A process of 
separation between various class elements, social ideologies and 
political sympathies is taking place. The proletariat is conquer-, 
ing the schools of higher education, reorganizing them and bring- 
ing them into accord with the tasks of socialist development. 

The problem of forming substantial staffs of Red specialists 
out of the children of the workers and peasants acquired special 
importance during the transition from the rehabilitation period 
to the present period of new building. At that time the con- 
struction front was greatly extended, the socialist advance gained 
in force and sweep and the class resistance of the bourgeoisie 
assumed a new, more coherent and acute form. But the first 
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steps toward the proletarization of the schools of higher educa- 
tion were made literally on the day after the October Revolution. 
This struggle accordingly has already a substantial history be- 
hind it and has already developed special forms of organization. 

The first place among the ways and means of proletarizing the 
schools of higher education and making them accessible to work- 
ers and peasants is in the methods of enrolling students. The 
representatives of the social classes who were shipwrecked dur- 
ing the revolution but who formerly had a monopoly of higher 
education and who formerly dominated the universities and col- 
leges are now raising a great howl about “Red privileges’’ and 
the “preferences” given to workers and peasants for admission 
to the schools of higher education. They call this a violation of 
the principle of the “freedom” of academic education. The last 
of the Mohicans of capitalism shed tears over Ijie destruction of 
the schools of higher education which fell into the hands of these 
uncultured vandals, the Soviet workers and peasants. The entire 
question, however, is really in this: that under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat it is necessary to make provision for the 
systematic and persistent introduction into the schools of higher 
education of ever new masses of the proletarian youth; it is 
necessary to make provision for the radical reorganization of 
the universities and colleges, subordinating them to the interests 
and needs of the socialist development. And in the U.S.S.R. 
such provisions actually are made. It is because of this class 
criterion applied in admitting students to the universities and 
'colleges that the free admission of bourgeois elements is limited, 
deliberately and on principle. With equal deliberateness and 
firmness, every preference in the admission of students is given 
to the representatives of the proletariat and peasantry. It is not 
merely the law, it is the binding principle of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. On this foundation is built the entire system of 
the admission of students into the schools of higher education 
in the U.S.S.R. 

The elapsed decade of socialist development in the U.S.S.R. 
shows with what difficulties the realization of this important and 
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splendid task is connected ; what long periods of time and what 
great efforts are needed in order to transform the schools of 
higher education from the lackey of the bourgeoisie into the 
servant of socialism. On the eve of the revolution the universities 
and colleges of old Russia had 47,200 students. Of this number 
8 per cent came from the ranks of the hereditary nobility, 25 
per cent from the ranks of non-hereditary nobility and the 
bureaucracy, 10 per cent from the ranks of the priesthood, 11 
per cent from the ranks of the merchants, 25 per cent from the 
ranks of the petty bourgeoisie, 16 per cent from the ranks of the 
Cossacks and rich peasants, and about 4 per cent from all other 
elements of the population, including foreign students. The 
schools of higher education of pre-revolutionary Russia carried 
upon themselves the heavy impress of the feudal and capitalist 
classes, not merely by the nature of the educational system, and 
the ideology it developed among its students, but also by the very 
composition of the student body. This situation was entirely 
changed by the tenth year of the October Revolution. Out of the 
159,700 students in the schools of higher learning, 25.4 per cent 
were children of workers, 23.3 per cent of peasants, 41.6 per cent 
of the working class intelligentsia and only 9.7 of * ' others, ’ ’ in- 
cluding a considerable number of non-laboring elements. 

It should be mentioned that a substantial percentage of the 
student body consists of Communists and Young Communists. 
Soviet public opinion considers these achievements and changes 
in the composition of the student body of the universities and 
colleges as obviously insuflBlcient and imperatively demands the 
determined further proletarization of the student body. During 
the present year 70 per cent of all the students to be admitted 
into the schools of higher education of the U.S.S.R. will be* of 
working-class origin. But even these achievements which are the 
result of ten years of persistent effort and intensive social strug- 
gle may serve as an example of what the proletariat of every 
modern capitalist country will have to go through after the 
proletarian revolution. 

It is not enough, however,, to open the doors of the universities 
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and colleges to the workers and peasants and to provide consti- 
tutional guarantees that they will have the preference for ad- 
mission. The workers and peasants of tsarist Russia were taught 
the way neither to the schools of higher education, nor even to 
those of secondary education: 64.5% of the population was en- 
tirely illiterate at the time of the October Revolution. One of 
the most difficult tasks, therefore, was and still is, the prepara- 
tion of workers and peasants for entrance into the schools of 
higher education. They must be given an opportunity to obtain 
the preliminary education which will enable them successfully 
to pursue their courses in the universities and colleges. Many 
educational institutions have been established for that purpose, 
but the Workers’ Faculties, which were first formed in 1918, are 
the most important of them all. They are auxiliary institutions 
at the universities and colleges and their student body is made 
up exclusively from the ranks of the workers and the poorest 
and middle peasantry who have graduated from the reliable 
schopl of revolutionary work and struggle. During the past five 
years the Workers’ Faculties have prepared 33,600 workers and 
peasants for entrance into schools of higher education. These 
Workers’ Faculties will maintain their great importance until 
such time as the Soviet secondary schools are in a position to 
supply the universities and colleges with the necessary number 
of proletarian and peasant students. The total expenditure for 
the maintenance of the Workers’ Faculties amounted to about 
30 million rubles in 1928-1929, and will reach, according to the 
■‘budgetary estimate, 58 million rubles in 1932-1933. During the 
entire five-year period the budget will amount to about 219 
million rubles. 

The so-called free individual enrollment plays an insignificant 
part in the composition of the student body of the schools of 
higher education and an even more insignificant part in the 
enrollment of the Workers’ Faculties. To the entrance examina- 
tions of the universities and colleges of the Soviet Union are 
admitted candidates nominated by various organizations of work- 
ers and peasants or by Soviet social organizations in general. It 
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may be said that in the Soviet Union an oj^anized process of 
social selection of the best elements for admii^ion to the schools 
of higher education is taking place, as students are selected by 
social organizations, the confidence of which they enjoy. This is 
the social principle and the organizing practice prevailing at the 
present stage of Soviet development. No one will deny the 
numerous practical drawbacks which may still be possible and 
which are taking place even under this form of organization. 
Still, no one will question its progressive character when com- 
pared with the so-called ‘^free’’ enrollment of students in the 
bourgeois schools of higher education, the “open” doors of 
which were always tightly shut to the children of proletarians 
and peasants. 

A serious question faced by the Soviet schools of higher educa- 
tion is the question of providing for the students the necessary 
means of existence in the broad sense of the term. There are 
stipends, dormitories, dining rooms, and provisions for supply- 
ing the students with books and other auxiliary materia^ But 
the present condition is rather unsatisfactory, primarily because 
of the limited resources of the Soviet State. The Soviet Govern- 
ment and Soviet proletarian public opinion have repeatedly and 
persistently emphasized the insufficiency of the present pro- 
visions for the students. Still, there is no disputing the fact that 
in 1928-1929, 30,000 students of engineering and technical col- 
leges alone received, from the State and from social organiza- 
tions, subsidies to the total sum of 17 million rubles. To this 
amount should be added the sums received by the students under 
the so-called system of contracting which has lately developed 
on a very large scale. This system consists of a preliminary 
agreement entered in between a student and some economic 
organization such as a trust, syndicate, plant, bank, state farm, 
etc., under which agreement the student receives a subsidy of 
from 100 to 150 rubles a month during the entire three or four 
years of his education, in exchange for his agreement upon 
graduation to work a certain number of years for that organiza- 
tion. In 1929-1930 the economic organizations will spend 33 mil- 
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lion rubles under such contracts with students of schools of 
higher education. This contracting system not merely supplies 
substantial material assistance to the students, but also enables 
these economic organizations to exert the influence of their 
practical experience upon the internal life of the schools of 
higher education. 

It is quite obvious that the provision for the material needs 
of the students will assume ever greater proportions as the 
schools of higher education become proletarized. The time is 
undoubtedly not far off when extensive construction of modern 
dormitories and other auxiliary institutions to care for the 
Soviet student body will be started on a large scale. The acute 
shortage of skilled personnel and the extensive front of eco- 
nomic development, as well as the social tasks of the Soviet 
power, make certain the rapid progress of adequate provision 
for all material and educational needs of the students. 

Another phase of the question which must not be overlooked 
is the energetic introduction of the system of continuous practice 
in actual production into all schools of higher education. This 
combining of higher education with practical education is known 
also in the capitalist world. Some capitalist countries supply ex- 
tremely enlightening examples of the successful application of 
the method of continuous practice in actual production. In the 
Soviet Union the system not only has an educational value; it 
also serves as one of the methods of socialist education, bringing 
the students under the influence of the socialist arrangements 
•prevailing in the Soviet factories, mills and similar enterprises. 
The system of continuous practice in actual production and the 
resulting close connection between the students of higher educa- 
tion and the factories and mills which constitute the center 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat are among the most im- 
portant factors for the proletarization and the socialist educa- 
tion of the universities and colleges of the Soviet Union. 

Mention has been made of the tension in the present life of 
the schools of higher education ; of the great role of the student 
organizations, which participate largely in the administration 
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of the universities and colleges; and of the. important part 
played by the student organizations as initiators and propa- 
gators in the complex process leading to the alteration of cur- 
ricula, programs, educational methods, etc. Let the prophets of 
bourgeois science and the belated representatives of the authori- 
tarian school and pedagogy shed tears over the so-called licen- 
tiousness which allegedly dominates the life of the Soviet schools 
of higher education; let them talk about the all too large part 
of the student body in the administration of the school. It is not 
without reason that the revolution is compared with a hurricane, 
sweeping everything out of its way. The revolutionary recon- 
struciion of the schools of higher education, in the accomplish- 
ment of which the student organizations have no insignificant 
part, is compelled to clear out of the way aU resisting academic 
mandarins and to bring into line all those who are still bending 
under the conservative traditions of the authoritarian system of 
higher education. 

The Five-Year Plan of economic development imposes great 
and responsible tasks on the schools of higher education with 
regard to the accelerated preparation of the necessary skilled 
personnel. But even as the economic program of the Soviet is 
based, not only on the development of the forces of production, 
but also on the kind of development which goes to strengthen the 
positions of socialism, so is the educational policy of the Soviet 
based not merely on the necessity of accelerating the preparation 
of skilled personnel but also on the necessity of preparing a 
personnel of Red specialists, trained in the spirit of persistent* 
class consciousness and socialist ideology. Here lies one of the 
most important guarantees of the rapid rate and successful 
course of socialist development. 

5. THE PREPARATION OP SOCIAL ORGANIZERS 

The capitalist critics, blinded as they are by class hatred, 
attempt to represent the Soviet Union as an autocracy and to 
convince the entire world that jsocial life is either entirely foreign 
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to the U.S.S.B. or is yerj limited in its scope. It is impossible 
to imagine a more absurd invention or more preposterous slan- 
der than that which the irresponsible and reactionary bourgeois 
journalists and the artful Social-Democrats of the Eautsky type, 
have combined to feed and maintain. The wide scope and frank 
character of the political and social life of the Soviet Union, 
and the active participation of the many millions of the great 
masses of the people in it, is the distinguishing feature of every 
proletarian revolution as well as of the proletarian revolution of 
the Soviet Union. 

The fundamental principle of social organization and adminis- 
tration in the U.S.S.E. is to organize the consciousness and active 
initiative of the masses of the people and to put into command- 
ing positions ever new cadres from the ranks of the workers 
and peasants. The part of social organizers in the best sense of 
the word is, therefore, especially important. Hence the problem 
of the preparation of social organizers. This problem gains in 
importance because the struggle to free the proletarian masses 
and the poorest and middle peasantry from the influence of the 
reactionary bourgeois “private property” ideas is not yet by 
any means ended. 

Naturally, under conditions of Soviet democracy social or- 
ganizers arise, develop and obtain a great measure of skUl, 
primarily as a result of the very course of the social struggle 
and social work. The Bed commanders and military leaders have 
graduated out of the civil war; it was only after its end that 
'courses in military science were organized, and the Academy of 
the General Staff completed and extended their military educa- 
tion. The administrators and executives of industry and trans- 
portation developed during the period of tempestuous campaign 
of nationalization, during the struggle against economic dis- 
integration and for the solution of the endless economic prob- 
lems during the period of civil war, rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. The State Industrial Academy for the preparation of 
executive?, for industrial enterprises prbvides these practical 
flghting commanders on the industrialization front with the 
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necessary academic education. The active workers and adminis- 
trators of socialized forms of agriculturar production, the or- 
ganizers of the great mechanized state farms and collective 
farms, and others in like fields, are bom under our eyes in the 
very process of the work. This is especially true with regard 
to the social organizers, pure and simple. But even in this field, 
many educational institutions have been created since the Octo- 
ber Eevolution which in the final analysis have as their purpose 
the ideological and political education of this type of social 
organizer. These are the numerous institutions for Communist 
education and training. 

In the first place, there are such veteran institutions of Com- 
munist education as the Sverdlov Communist University in Mos- 
cow, the Zinoviev Communist University in Leningrad, the Artem 
Communist University in Elharkov, the Communist University 
for the Toilers of the East, in Moscow. Tens of thousands of 
communist and non-partisan workers and peasants have received 
their education in these universities. From the civil war front, 
from the various sections of the economic front, from the nu- 
merous branches of the cultural front students have come into 
these universities. They are recruited from the ranks of those 
practical social workers who have gained prominence as or- 
ganizers, executives and leaders on the larger and smaller sec- 
tions of the reconstruction front of the U.S.S.R. They seek here 
a theoretical education in socM sciences, a greater knowledge 
of social facts, a more clearly expressed and defined militant 
proletarian ideology. 

In the second place, there is the Institute of Red Professors, 
in Moscow. It consists of members selected from the ranks of 
proletarian revolutionaries who have distinguished themselves 
on the military or construction fronts of the proletarian revolu- 
tion. The most painstaking and careful selection is made in order 
to recruit the students of the Institute from the ranks of those 
who have distinguished themselves within the ranks of the 
working class by their ability to penetrate deeply into the facts 
and methods of the social sciences, as well as by their ability 
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for independent research. Several graduating classes of the In- 
stitute for Red Professors have supplied teachers of social sci- 
ences to schools of higher education, active workers for the 
economic front, daring fighters against bourgeois influences on 
the ideological front, proletarian journalists for the Soviet press 
and serious research workers in the fields of social science. 

The Communist Academy of Social Sciences also belongs to 
this group, to a certain degree. This Academy and its numerous 
subdivisions have already gained a firm position for themselves, 
not merely in the work of organizing new cadres of Marxian in- 
vestigators but also in raising a new generation of Marxian 
scientific workers. 

Finally, while not directly engaged in this work, a number of 
institutions and educational activities contribute toward the 
accomplishment of the same purpose. To this group belongs the 
Industrial Academy, for the theoretical preparation of the prac- 
tical workers who have become prominent in the work of indus- 
trial construction ; the numerous courses for the preparation of 
executives for all sections of the economic front; and the sys- 
tematic conferences which are devoted to the consideration of the 
immediate problems of economic development, but which at the 
same time serve as a special method for the preparation of or- 
ganizers and administrators of the various branches of the 
national economy. It is impossible to estimate the number of 
workers who have passed through one to another form of these 
institutions for preliminary and preparatory education and 
‘training, but their number, in any case, reaches into the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. 

The Five-Year Plan of socialist development in the U.S.S.R. is 
not merely one of great projects. It not only supplies a program 
for the socialist advance on the economic front, but also outlines 
responsible tasks on the ideological front. It is impossible success- 
fully to extend the front of socialist construction, or to eradicate 
once and for all the remnants of capitalism, or to repel success- 
fully ths, desperate counterattacks of the capitalist elements, 
without making provision for safeguarding the extensive socialist 
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education and training of the great masses Of t^e people in the 
tJ.S.S.R. The distinguishing feature of Bolslieyism has always 
been the ability to combine practice with theory, to hold aloft the 
banner of theoretical work. The course of socialist construction 
in the U.S.S.R. is difficult ; it is covered with thorns. It is car- 
ried to realization in a petty-bourgeois country. The socialist 
construction has to overcome not merely physical resistance but 
also ideological resistance. The most extensive struggle is now 
taking place on the ideological front of the U.S.S.R. The swords 
of communist ideology are crossed with the swords of the Wel- 
tanschauung of the outlived social formations on every sector of 
scientific work, art, morals, aesthetics, etc. The educational in- 
stitutions referred to play no insignificant part in the develop- 
ment of cadres not merely of well-trained practical organizers 
but also of militant theoreticians fighting for the communist 
education of Soviet society. 

6. RAISING THE CULTURAL LEVEL OP THE MASSES . 

The above outline supplies as far as possible a concrete pic- 
ture of the methods employed by the Soviet Union in the 
preparation of skilled personnel for the various branches of the 
economic development as well as of the scale on which this 
work is conducted. It is impossible to overestimate the great 
difficulties and immense responsibilities connected with this 
work during this period of rapid reconstruction of the national 
economy. However, it is quite obvious that the problem of 
supplying the necessary skilled personnel cannot be solved out- 
side of the general system of measures aiming to raise the 
cultural level of the great masses of the people. It has h^en 
repeatedly emphasized that what distinguishes the proletarian 
revolution from all bourgeois revolutions is that the proletarian 
revolution leads to the participation of literally all workers 
and peasants, all members of the toiling coUective of the coun- 
try, in the administration of the State. This condition alone 
makes for the enormous growth of cultural wants and for the 
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gigantic development of cultural work. But even from a more 
narrow point of view the problem of preparing skilled personnel 
coming from the ranks of workers and peasants can be solved 
only on the basis of great cultural mass activities, and a general 
raising of the cultural level of the country. 

It is not necessary to emphasize at what low level of culture 
tsarism kept Russia. It is generally known that the indices of 
the illiteracy and cultural backwardness of the great masses of 
the Russian peasantry and even of the Russian workers were 
staggering up to the very eve of the socialist revolution. At the 
end of the second decade of the twentieth century tsarism kept 
Russia at that barbarian level of cultural development that is 
represented by 72.2 per cent of illiterates among the rural 
population and 40.6 per cent among the urban population. 
Under these conditions it is hardly necessary to say that the 
secondary schools, to say nothing of the schools of higher educa- 
tion, were the privilege of an insignificant handful of people 
and were tightly closed to the entire mass of toilers of former 
tsarist Russia. The distribution of books, newspapers, etc., was 
extremely limited and could not stand comparison even with 
that prevailing in other capitalist countries. 

Thus in regard to the popularization of elementary knowl- 
edge, the elimination of illiteracy and the introduction of uni- 
versal compulsory education, too, the socialist revolution had 
to accomplish in Russia what had already been accomplished in 
the leading western capitalist countries by the bourgeoisie, 
partly in the interest of exploitation and oppression. The most 
difficult and complex tasks of organizing the scientific work in 
research institutions and of developing cadres of advanced 
research workers, engineers and technicians, must be accom- 
plished simultaneously with the elimination of illiteracy and the 
popularization of elementary common knowledge among the 
masses of the people. 

The first place among these cultural activities belongs to the 
introduction of the system of universal popular education. It 
must not be overlooked that as early as 1927-1928 the total num- 
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ber of children in the elementary schools ampimted only to about 
10 million ix., to 87.2 per cent of the total number of children 
between the ages of eight and eleven. The Five-Year Plan has 
as its starting point the necessity of providing for the con- 
struction of school buildings and the preparation of a personnel 
of teachers on a scale which will guarantee that by 1932-1933 
the elementary schools, or as they are called in the Soviet Union 
the labor schools of the first stage, will be able to take care of all 
the children of school age. That implies that by 1932-1933, the 
last year of the present period, the number of children in these 
schools will reach about 15 million. According to the most 
modest computations this will require the expenditure of 3 
billion rubles during the present period — a sum included for 
this purpose in the budget of the Five-Year Plan. 

It should be remembered that from its very inception, the 
Soviet Government declared in favor of the uniform labor 
school, subdivided into consecutive stages for various age 
groups, as against those class and guild schools which? were 
characteristic of pre-revolutionary times and which, in the final 
analysis, still prevail even in the most advanced countries of 
modern capitalism. But the uniform labor school was considered 
not merely as the highway to elementary education for all the 
children of the country ; it also had to serve as the basis for the 
reorganization of the entire educational system, and put the new 
pedagogy on a labor foundation.* The thought of a labor school 
was bom in Western Europe. It is well known that the educa- 
tional theory and practice of Western Europe and America has 
contributed not a little to the development of this educational 
system and to the carrying out of some interesting experiments 

* The uniform labor school of the Soviet Union is based upon principles 
which come nearest to what is called in this country experimental educa- 
tion. The children acquire the necessary elementary knowledge by means 
of various activities consisting primarily of actual useful work, whether 
it be merely attending to their own needs as washing, cleaning and keep- 
ing in order the places where they live, taking care of domestic animals, 
gardening, preparing and serving their food^ etc., or whether it be actual 
work in various shops. In this system academic education is carefully 
blended with practical and useful work. The older children of* the Soviet 
schools get opportunities to work for certain hours in factories and 
mills.— ilfcZ. 
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in this field. However, onljr the proletarian revolution, which 
put the proletariat at the head of the State and guaranteed the 
emancipation of the school from all remnants of feudalism, 
religion and scholasticism, etc., has provided a genuine oppor- 
tunity for the reorganization of the entire system of education 
and training on a labor foundation. This very complex, novel 
and difficult task demands the most intensive effort and consider- 
able time for its accomplishment. Over a period of ten years the 
best representatives of Soviet education and pedago^ concen- 
trated their efforts on the task of putting this idea into practice. 
Many special pedagogical institutes, a great number of experi- 
mental schools, children’s cities, which combine education with 
all the work involved, and many other experiments are the 
means through which it is sought to find the best methods for the 
practical realization in the educational system of the country of 
the new great principles of school education. The very interesting 
achievements in this field have been frequently described in the 
columns of the Soviet and foreign press. 

We mention this in order that the difficulties which are in the 
way of the realization of the system of universal education based 
on these new methods may be appreciated. For, indeed, the task 
which the Soviet Union put to itself is not hastily to arrange for 
three- or four-year schools and as hastily prepare teachers with 
the old scholastic frame of mind, just so as to be able to maintain 
that the Soviet r4gime has among other accomplishments suc- 
ceeded in producing universal elementary education. That 
would be a questionable achievement. The Soviet Union does not 
do things that way. However difficult it may be to reorganize the 
elementary school on the principle of labor, or learning while 
working, however great the obstacles, both from the point of 
view of resources and ideological deficiencies, it is still the only 
way for a real and effective reorganization of the schools. It is 
only by means of building up the labor school, combining educa- 
tion with work, that the school system may be brought into har- 
mony with the tasks and interests of the socialist regime. This 
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is the waj, mth all the great difflculties 't^t it implies, that the 
Soviet Union has chosen. 

As early as the V All-Union Congress of Soviets, which was 
devoted to the consideration of the Five-Year Plan of economie 
development, many delegates justly protested at the slowness 
of progress in introducing universal elementary education. As 
a result, additional research work was undertaken immediately 
after the Congress, aiming to accelerate the development of the 
school system and to insure the early introduction of universal 
elementary education. The control figpires for the year 1929- 
1930 show that the accomplishment of this task has really been 
accelerated. Indeed, the school construction program for 
1929-1930 is based on the supposition that by 1930-1931 the 
elementary schools should have sufficient facilities for the 
accommodation of all the children of 8 years of age and over, 
excepting only those of the most backward provinces. In other 
words, in 1930-1931 the system of universal elementary educa- 
tion will already be practically introduced. The number of 
pupils in the elementary schools will reach 11.7 million in 
1929-1930 and 13.5 million in 1930-1931. To accomplish this 
task it will be necessary to invest 650 million rubles in educa- 
tion in 1929-1930, as against 428 million rubles in 1928-1929. 
Of this total budget of 650 million rubles, 270 million rubles 
will go for the accelerated construction of school buildings. The 
appropriation for this purpose has thus been very substantially 
increased as compared with the original provisions of the Five- 
Year Plan. In this field, too, actual developments are surpassing 
the computations* of the Five-Year Plan; and this is undoubt- 
edly one of the prerequisite conditions for a still further increase 
in the tempo of the economic development. 

The very low level of the cultural heritage left by tsarism may 
best be described by the following figures. According to the 

* This program has been exceeded. According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Moscow, July 28, 1930, the number of children in primary 
schools has already reached 12 million. With the autumn of 1^30, compul- 
sory education will be enforced throughout the Soviet Union for children 
between the ages of 8 and 15. — Bd, 
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census of 1926 there were in the U.S.S.R. 50 per cent of literates 
among the population of 8 years old and over, while in the 
U.S.A. according to the census of 1920 there were 94 per cent 
of Uterates of the age of 10 and over. The same censuses show 
that, of the children between 5 and 11 years old, 55 per cent 
were receiving a school education in the U.S.S.R. as opposed to 
the United States’ approximate 80 per cent. The percentages for 
children of 12 to 15 years old are 80 for the United States and 
only 10 for the U.S.S.R. No comment is necessary. It is quite 
obvious that a gigantic mobilization of the material and organiza- 
tional resources of the country is necessary if the Soviet Union 
is to attain and surpass the advanced capitalist countries in the 
cultural field as well as the industrial. It has already been men- 
tioned that the introduction of universal education is being accel- 
erated beyond the original provisions of the Five-Year Plan. 
This is not enough, however. It is necessary to adopt urgent and 
effective methods for the liquidation of illiteracy among the 
adolescent and adult population of the country. 

It would be unjust not to mention that during the short period 
of its existence, the Soviet Government has made substantial 
progress in the work of liquidating illiteracy. For, indeed, dur- 
ing the 24 years from 1897 to 1920, the percentage of literates 
among the male population increased from 33.7 to 44.6, while 
the percentage of literates among the female population in- 
creased from 11.7 to 25.8, whereas, during the six years from 
1921 to 1927 the number of literates among the male population 
Increased from 46.6 per cent to 58.2 per cent and the number 
of literates among the female population increased from 27.8 per 
cent to 34.4 per cent. Thus, even during the first initial stage 
of its development, when practically all the efforts and care of 
Soviet society were taken up by the liquidation of the economic 
disintegration and by the tai^ of economic rehabilitation, the 
Soviet Government provided for a rate of liquidation of iUiteraoy 
such as was entirely unknown to pre-Soviet Russia. But how- 
ever substfmtial this progress, it nevertheless remains a sad fact 
that there are still left 18 million iUiterates among the people 
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of the age of 15 to 35, practically all of tliett coming from among 
the rural population. The liquidation of illiteracy among the 
people of this active working age is one of the most argent prob- 
lems, the solution of which cannot possibly be delayed. It is a 
sine qua non prerequisite for tiie successful accomplishment of 
the great and difficult tasks we are facing on the economic front. 

The Five-Year Plan makes provision for the solution of the 
problem of illiteracy and arranges for the necessary organiza- 
tional machinery and funds. The balance sheet of the Five-Year 
Plan contains an item of about 250 million rubles for this pur- 
pose. The control figures for the year 1929-1930 show that this 
task was not forgotten. The provisions of the Five-Year Plan 
are being put into effect. There is no doubt that they will be 
fully completed. The number of persons who will receive an 
elementary education in the schools for the liquidation of illit- 
eracy will reach 7.5 million in 1929-1930, as compared with only 
2.7 million in 1928-1929. The appropriation for this purpose 
was increased from 30 million rubles in 1928-1929 to 60 million 
rubles in 1929-1930, exclusive of the funds contributed by various 
social organizations, the total amount of which will not be less 
than the total state appropriation. Thus, the drive to liquidate 
illiteracy is conducted with great vigor and there is good reason 
to expect that the program of the Five-Year Plan for the liqui- 
dation if illiteracy among the 18 million people of the age of 15 
to 35 will be carried out somewhat sooner than originally con- 
templated.* 

In the field of devdopment of the printed word, of books; 
journals and newspapers, the country faces no lighter task. Here 
too the Soviet Union substantially exceeded the level of pre- 
revolutionary times as eeirly as 1923-1924, and in any ease, in 
1924-1925. The great development of social life in the Soviet 
Union demanded such a rapid growth of the printed word as was 
never known to tsarist Russia. The circulation of the 570 Soviet 
newspapers published in 1927-1928 was two and a half times 

* According to the Iwoestia for July 28, 1980, 13 million illiterate adults 
have been taught to read and write during the last two years. — Ed. 
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larger than the total newspaper circulation before the Imperialist 
War. In 1926-1927 there were published 253 million copies of 
various books as against only 119 million copies in 1913. But 
however greatly the development of the printed word may exceed 
the pre-revolutionary level, it is a mere beginning of that much 
greater development of the press and other publications which 
are literally as necessary for the Soviet Union as air. It must 
be remembered that during the first stages of economic recon- 
struction the publishing business faced great difficulties as a 
result of the backwardness of the paper and printing industries. 
The Soviet Government takes energetic measures to overcome 
these obstacles. It is enough to mention the splendid accom- 
plishments in the construction of the Balakhnin paper combine 
near Nizhni-Novgorod, which immediately and substantially im- 
proved the situation in the paper market. 

The program of the Five-Year Plan in the publishing business 
is based on the expectation that the publication of books will 
increase during the present period from 1.3 million printed 
signatures * to 2.6 billion signatures. It should be noted 
that among the books to be published, popular books, books de- 
voted to technical and engineering sciences, and textbooks will 
increase at a more rapid rate than others. The publication of 
journals will be doubled during the period. From 540 million 
printed signatures in 1927-1928 it will increase to 960 million 
at the end of the present five-year period. The total number 
of copies of all the newspapers of the Soviet Union will in- 
crease from 1.7 billions in 1927-1928 to 3.5 billions at the end 
of the five-year period. The consumption of paper by news- 
papers will increase from 140,000 tons in 1927-1928 to 250,000 
tods in 1932-1933. 

Wo can easily appreciate that these computations of the Five- 
Year Plan with regard to the development of the publishing 
industry are extremely conditional. It is clear that the upper 
limit in this development is fixed not by the demand, but rather 
•• . 

* In the Soviet Union hooks are measured by signatures of 16 pages 
each. — Ed, 
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by the limitations of the printing and paper indnstries of the 
country. In case of a more successful development of the con- 
struction of printing and paper plants than is expected, or if con-' 
ditions for the importation of paper and printing materials 
from abroad improve, it will become possible substantially 
to increase the program of the publishing industry. As to 
the needs of the publishing business itself, depending as they 
do on the demand for newspapers and books, they are literally 
unlimited at the present stage of development of the U.S.S.R. 
The control figures for 1929-1930 show that in all branches 
of the publishing industry greater progress is being made than 
contemplated by the Five-Year Plan. The circulation of books, 
magazines and newspapers is growing much more rapidly than 
provided for by the Plan. The intensity of the cultural demands 
of the great masses of the people is breaking through all barriers 
and makes for a much more liberal supply of publications, aim- 
ing to meet these most important and promising wants of the 
population. 

Something should be said about motion pictures. This new 
development in the Soviet Union is making tremendous progress. 
In 1927-1928 there were only 3,500 moving picture houses in 
the U.S.S.R. The most modest computations of the Five-Year 
Plan contemplate about 35,000 by 1932-1933. This will enable 
them to accommodate great masses of the people and to play an 
important part in the efforts to raise the cultural level of the 
country. It must be remembered that even at this time about 
60 per cent of all the films shown in the motion picture houses 
of the Soviet Union are prepared in Soviet studios, largely from 
materials supplied by the Soviet cinematographic industry. This 
condition guarantees that the insipid bourgeois melodrama knd 
the American concoction of tricks wiU gradually be eliminated 
from the Soviet screen and will be replaced by highly artistic 
Soviet pictures, educational films, etc. The Soviet cinematograph 
must reflect the most important moments of the socialist con- 
struction and must at the same time make accessible to the masses 
of spectators a review of the cultural life in the broadest sense 
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of the term, and in the most popular form. Some Soviet films 
are at the present time enjoying great popularity in Western 
•Europe. To this group belong, for instance, “Potemkin,” 
“Genghis Khan,” etc. In 1929-1930 the number of moving pic- 
ture houses will already have reached 23,000. The tempo of 
actual development in this field considerably exceeds the pro- 
visions of the Five-Year Plan. 

The peculiar nature of the tasks on the cultural front and the 
methods applied to their solution in the Soviet Union cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. In the first place, there is the great 
popular movement aiming to eliminate the remnants of the cultu- 
ral backwardness and ignorance of the great masses of the people 
of the Soviet Union, enabling them to share in the cultural 
achievements of mankind. Numerous social organizations en- 
gaged in cultural work, such as the “Down with Illiteracy” and 
“Popular Mechanics” associations and the “All-Union Council 
for Physical Culture,” not to speak of the cultural activities of 
organizations such as trade unions. Young Communists, co-opera- 
tives, etc., are conducting a regular cultural crusade in order 
to put an end, once and for all, to the heritage of backward- 
ness, ignorance and “culturelessness.” The multi-million mass 
of the population has been attracted to the work of cultural 
development, and in this lies the guarantee of the tempestuous 
rise of the cultural level of the country. 

Finally, it is also necessary to consider the great cultural influ- 
ence exerted by the Red Army. In all capitalist countries tlie 
•army, which takes thousands of young men away from produc- 
tive labor, is a weapon for subjecting them to the influence of 
a feudal and capitalist ideology, with the view of suppressing 
their critical thought and social incliaations. It is different with 
the Red Army. Even its enemies understand that the Red Army 
is a great revolutionary school which turns out of its ranks great 
numbers of people who have been educated into the spirit of 
socialism and into fighters for Communism. Even during the 
most difficult years of the Civil War, not a day passed during 
which the stay of the various parts of the Red Army in the cities 
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and villages was not used to develop an ‘intensive campaign 
against illiteracy, religious prejudice, etc. Perhaps the best evi- 
dence of the cultural role of the army is furnished by the fact 
that in 1929 the Soviet Government charged the Red Army with 
the task of preparing, from among the privates subject to dis- 
charge, a substantial number of tractor drivers, mechanics and 
other highly skilled workers to meet the demands of the collec- 
tivized farms, not to speak of the fact that the discharged mem- 
bers of the Red Army are usually the candidates for chairmen 
of the local Soviets in the villages and in general fill the ranks 
of the leading active elements among the workers and peasants. 
It is impossible to overestimate the cultural influence of the Red 
Army. 

Our discussion of the fundamental questions of cultural devel- 
opment has become somewhat too long. We are therefore com- 
pelled to pass in silence over many institutions and organizations 
devoted to scientific research work. A special investigation of 
the Central Statistical Bureau shows that on April 1, 1929, there 
were 1,250 scientific institutions in the U.S.S.R. with a total 
number of 20,000 scientific research workers. This cannot be 
treated briefly and deserves a special essay. We mention it 
merely to show that the scientific research front in the U.S.S.R. 
is extending with every passing year, making continuous and 
considerable progress. The reorganization of the All-Union Acad- 
emy of Sciences, which recently solemnly celebrated its 200th 
anniversary, the net of scientific industrial research institutes 
such as the Central Aero-Hydrodynamic Institute, the Heat 
Treatment Institute, the Minerals Institute, the Sugar Institute, 
the Petroleum Institute, the special laboratories conducted by 
individual prominent scientists, such as the laboratories of the 
Academicians Pavlov, Ipatiev, and Yoffe, are merely the most 
outstanding organizations of scientific research work of the 
U.S.S.R. The numerous scientific works published in the coun- 
try, the systematic participation of Soviet scientists in inter- 
national scientific congresses furnish opportunities to iellow the 
development of scientific thought in the U.S.S.R. 
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The Five-Year Plan is based on the expectation of farther 
rapid development of scientific research work, including the sub- 
stantial increase of the ranks of scientists and the extensive devel- 
opment of scientific intercourse with all the leading countries of 
the world. The Five-Year Plan provides the necessary reliable 
material prerequisites for this scientific work. The accelerated 
construction of many research institutes in all the fields of 
science and especially of institutes devoted to industry and 
agriculture, the various substantial appropriations for the devel- 
opment of academic institutions both on the lines of the All- 
Union Academy of Science and of the Communist Academy of 
$ocial Sciences, the liberal provision of state subsidies for the 
young generation of scientists, and the growing opportunities for 
sending students abroad, all have been carefully considered as 
phases of educational work in the Five-Year Plan ; and the neces- 
sary appropriations are supplied by the annual operating budget. 

There is no doubt that with every new year of development 
it will be necessary to revise the contemplated activities in the 
field of scientific research work and scientific knowledge in 
general with the view of extending the scale of the work and in- 
creasing the resources appropriated for that purpose. Socialist 
economics may be victorious only as scientifically organized eco- 
nomics. Because of this, as the Soviet Union gains in strength 
and extends the scale of soci^t construction, it will have to 
put the work of scientific research on a soundly organized basis, 
supplying it with all the necessary funds. As a matter of fact 
^it is already proceeding in this direction. But scientific research 
and scientific work in the U.S.S.R. cannot remain the privilege 
of the select few alone, as has been the case in every capitalist 
country. Cultural mastery over the bourgeoisie is one of the 
greatest and most difficult tasks of the communist revolution 
As the Soviet Union develops its natural economy and is success- 
ful in its continuous advance against the remnants and atavisms 
of capitalism, it comes ever nearer to the accomplishment of this 
task. 



CHAPnaa XI 


THE PROBLEM OF EQUILIBRIUM DURING THE PRESENT 
FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 

I N the preceding chapters we have surveyed the essential facts 
not only of the production and construction tasks of the Five- 
Year Plan but also of the problems of equilibrium among the 
various branches of the national economy of the U.S.S.R. The 
questions of supply and demand with regard to power, fuel, 
metals, building materials, etc., were taken up in as much detail 
as possible. This chapter will be devoted to the consideration 
of only a few of the most important synthetic problems of the 
economic development of the U.S.S.R. during the present stage 
of its economic and social development. It is quite clear that 
questions of equilibrium among the various phases and elements 
of the economic plan, the method of balancing every branch 
of the national economy against all the other branches, the 
method of balance as applied to the investigation and compu- 
tations of the perspectives of the immediate future, played an 
important part in the work on the drafting of the Five-Year 
Plan. 

Two essential reservations should be made with regard to the 
methodology and the underlying political aspect of the question. 
Prom the methodological point of view it would naturally have 
been extremely important and interesting to draft the Five- 
Year Plan for economic development in the form of a carefully 
arranged provisional balance sheet of national economy, taking 
as the basis the sketches of extended reproduction as furnished 
by Marx. This thought is attracting the attention of many 
workers on the planning front of the U.S.S.R. Skilled statis- 
ticians, qualified research workers within the planning, organi- 
zations and the representatives of the Communist Academy of 
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Social Sciences have already supplied many very interesting con- 
siderations and materials on the question of drawing up a balance 
' ^eet of the national economy of the U.S.S.R. and consequently 
on the question of the possibility of building up a provisional 
structure of economic equilibrium. However, this work is a 
pioneering enterprise which will demand the intense collective 
efforts of research workers and organizations for a considerable 
time before it can be made the basis of practical planning work. 
Every economist knows how vast and complex this task is. 

For this reason, estimates of the Five-Year Plan as to equi- 
librium of supply and demand in the individual branches of 
the national economy, as well as the several attempts of the Five- 
Year Plan to estimate the synthetic equilibrium between the 
various branches of national economy, are intended to a large 
extent merely for the purposes of orientation and do not pretend 
to be either complete or accurate in every detail. The estimates, 
however, are accurate enough to serve as a basis for the practical 
planning work. 

The second reservation is of a political nature. It is a fact 
that the very idea of economic equilibrium — ^balance among the 
various branches of the national economy — ^which is in itself 
quite important and legitimate for a system of socialist planning, 
is frequently used as a mere convenient screen for political rather 
than methodological attacks. It is an imchallengeable fact that 
the opponents of the rapid rate of industrialization, now being 
carried on in the U.S.S.R., are abusing in their arguments the 
ideas of economic equilibrium, the balancing of each branch of 
the national economy against the others, etc. When taken 
mechanically, deprived of the revolutionary dialectics which 
alone supply the key to the true understanding of the possible 
rate of development as well as the proportional shares of the 
various branches of the national economy in this development 
during the period of tempestuous socialist reconstruction, the 
naked formula of economic equilibrium not only fails to con- 
tribute anything to the treasure of planning ideas and methods, 
but becomes a reactionary obstacle interfering with revolutionaiy 
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planning. This is proven by the wreckage ef many bourgeois 
economic schools during recent years of the economic develop- 
ments of the U.S.S.R., such as the schools of Professor Kondra- 
tyev and his associates, Groman and his group, etc. But the 
most edifying example is supplied by the discussion which took 
place in 1929 with regard to the so-called “narrow spots" of 
the economic development. The question was raised in coimec- 
tion with the well-known “Notes of an Economist" by N. I. 
Bukharin. The guiding principle of aU soviet organizations 
devoted to economic planning is not the abstract idea of economic 
equilibrium, but the active revolutionary idea of the socialist 
reconstruction of the entire system of the national economy. 

With these reservations, we may pass to the consideration of 
the major synthetic problems of the Five-Year Plan. 

1. THE STJPP1.T AND DEMAND OP IiABOB 

In the course of the drafting of the Five-Year Plan an attempt 
was made to prepare a provisional balance sheet of the demand 
and supply of labor for the present period. It is quite clear 
that this is an extremely complicated task, fraught with excep- 
tionally great difficulties ; and that all such estimates are neces- 
sarily only approximations. Still, it is an extremely interesting 
piece of work, especially since it was carried out by the promi- 
nent statistician and expert in Soviet economics, S. J. Stnunilin. 

In the section devoted to the problem of labor it was pointed 
out how rapidly the population of the U.S.S.R is increasing, at 
a rate qmte unusual for Western Europe. The natural growth 
of the population of the U.S.S.B. is 3.5 times as great as the 
average for all of Western Europe. In other words, whereas the 
370 million population of all the capitalist countries of Western 
Europe increases by 2.5 million annually, the 150 million popu- 
lation of the U.S.S.R. increases by 3.5 million people annually. 
If there should be added to this natural growth of the population 
the heritage of rural overpopulation left from pre-revolutionary 
Russia it becomes apparent how great the total supply of labor 
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for whom socially useful occupations will have to be found dur- 
ing the present five-year period is going to be. About 18 million 
people will be added as a result of the natural growth of popula- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. during the present five-year period, includ- 
ing 9 million people of the age of 16 to 59 years. Approxi- 
mately another 8.9 million people will be added as a result of the 
so-called rural overpopulation. Thus, new jobs will have to 
be found for almost 19 million people during the present period. 
These millions will have to be organized and utilized in the reali- 
zation of the Five-Year Plan. 

This rapid growth of the population of the Soviet Union is 
in itself an important positive factor of socialist development. 
Still, it is clear that such a rapid natural growth of the popula- 
tion, taken together with the still unliquidated grave heritage of 
rural overpopulation and urban unemployment, raises many 
complex and diflScult problems with regard to the rational utili- 
zation of the human labor and the rational satisfaction of the 
wants of the great labor commune. These difficulties are even 
greater because the Five-Year Plan is a plan for the initial stages 
of technical reconstruction, and it therefore must necessarily 
have as its task the rationalization of production and an increase 
in the productivity of labor It is enough to speak of the inten- 
sive program for supplying the villages writh machinery, which 
according to the most conservative estimates means a saving of 
human labor in agriculture of 2.5 million workers a year. It 
is enough to mention that the equipment of human labor with 
mechanical power will increase during the five-year period by 
110 per cent in industry and 50 per cent in transportation, which 
again is bound substantially to increase the productivity of the 
workers in these fields. 

Petty bourgeois ideologists and politicians are generally in- 
clined to exaggerate the extent of the existing unemployment 
and the difficulties connected with it. In their objections to the 
accelerated tempo of industrial development and re-equipment 
of all branches of production with modern machinery they fre- 
quently base their arguments on the alleged impossibility of 
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BolTing the problem of the equilibrium between the supply of 
labor and the opportunities of its employment. However, every 
more or less careful observer of the economic development of the 
U.S.S.B. wiU easily find that the course of industrial centraliza- 
tion and mechanization of agriculture in the U.S.SJl. does not 
carry in its wake that inhuman ruin of small producers, peasants, 
artisans and kustars, so characteristic of the capitalist states. 
On the contrary, the industrial development and technical re- 
equipment of the coimtry are accompanied by a process of liberal 
support of small producers, by the persistent organization of 
co-operatives of small producers, by uniting them and putting 
them on the road to modem large-scale production. In the 
Soviet social system there is no irreconcilable antagonism between 
the tasks of large-scale industrial development and the upbuild- 
ing of the collectivized sector of agriculture, on the one hand, 
and the interests of the small producers, on the other. Every 
attempt to slow down the tempo of large-scale industrial develop- 
ment must therefore be considered as extremely reactionary and 
anti-socialist. Any statement that such slowing down is neces- 
sary to provide greater opportunities for employment are funda- 
mentally false and reactionary, both economically and socially, 
as any critical examination will easily show. They cannot, there- 
fore, be given any consideration either in drafting or carrying 
to realization the plans for the development of the national 
economy of the U.S.S.E. 

The dynamics of the supply of labor in agriculture appear, 
according to the estimates of the Five-Year Plan, to be as fol- 
lows: The natural growth of the population will add approxi- 
mately 14.4 million people to the rural population, including 
7.6 million of working age. In terms of male labor power this 
addition to the rural working population will amount to 6.8 
million fuU-fiedged workers. On the other hand, taking into con- 
sideration the prospective intensification of agriculture, the num- 
ber of people gainfully employed in rural settlements will in- 
crease by about 9.5 million. Accordingly the development of 
the demand for agricultural labor during the present five-year 
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period will take care, not only of the natural growth of the rural 
population but also will have the effect of substantially reducing 
tne existing rural overpopulation, provided the planned recon- 
struction and changes in the field of agriculture are carried out. 
To this demand for labor should be added that of the cities, 
which according to estimates of the Five-Year Plan will provide 
employment for another 2.5 million people of the rural popula- 
tion. Taking both factors into consideration it may be expected 
that by the end of the five-year period the reserve of labor power 
in the villages will be reduced from 7.5 million to 2.5 million 
full-fiedged workers. 

These estimates are by no means too optimistic. It must be 
remembered that they were made on the basis of the rate of 
agricultural development fixed at the time of the ratification of 
the Five-Year Plan. Since that time the scale and pace of the 
collectivization of agriculture has undergone a substantial up- 
ward revision. The program for the production of the most 
important industrial crops, especially cotton, has been greatly 
increased. "While according to the Five-Year Plan the produc- 
tion of cotton was to reach 48 million poods (864,000 tons) by 
the end of the five-year period, the latest decisions of the govern- 
ment provide for the production of 86 million poods (1.548 mil- 
lion tons) of cotton during that year. It must also be remem- 
bered that the experiences of 1928-1929 and 1929-1930 show a 
substantially higher rate of industrial growth, a much faster 
^ pace in the introduction of the seven-hour day and continuous 
' work week, and the employment of a much larger number of 
new workers in industry than was originally contemplated by the 
Five-Year Plan. There is, therefore, every reason to believe that 
the* provisional estimates of the Five-Year Plan of the changes 
in the demand and supply of labor are not at all over-optimistic. 

The expected changes in the urban supply and demand of 
labor show a similar tendency. The total urban population, 
from 16 to 59 years old, will increase from 17.6 million in 1927- 
1928 to 21.6 million in 1932-1933. The percentage of hireH^bor 
in the total urban population gainfully employed will increase 
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from 38.7 at the beginning of the five-year period to 42.3 at its 
end. A substantial part of the total number will still consist of 
those engaged in household work. The reserve of unutilized' 
labor power, that is, the number of unemployed, will be reduced 
from 1.1 million people at the beginning of the five-year period 
to 500,000 at its end. There is even less reason to consider the 
estimates of the Five-Year Plan with regard to urban labor as 
over-optimistic. When the Plan was drafted it was assumed that 
the absolute reduction of urban unemployment would begin in 
1930-1931. But it is already quite obvious that during the 
present year of 1929-1930, the number of unemployed in the 
cities will not merely stop increasing but that it will actually be 
reduced by approximately 10 per cent. The causes for this reduc- 
tion have already been considered in some detail in connection 
with the discussion of the growth of production and the organi- 
zation of labor. 

It is quite clear that these general estimates of the equilibrium 
of the supply and demand of labor to the perspective of the 
present five-year period are based upon the entire program of 
economic development, the most important elements of which 
have already been discussed. The program contains a number 
of special measures aiming at the rationalization of the employ- 
ment of the great reserves of human labor in the U.S.S.R., 
including provision for such organizational tasks as establish- 
ment of a system of state and social institutions for the training 
of unemployed, and for the radical revision of the entire pro- 
gram of colonization with a view of eliminating individual migra-* 
tion and squatting and replacing it by transplanting entire 
groups of people in accordance with the plan for the collectivi- 
zation of agricultural production and the settlement of n'ew 
economic regions. The problem of the socialist organization of 
the reserves of human labor acquires greater importance with 
each passing year. 
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2. THE DYNAMICS AND STRUCTURE OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 

- Among the synthetic problems of the Five-Year Plan of eco- 
nomic development the questions as to the tempos of tibe develop- 
ment, formation and distribution of the national income in the 
U.S.S.R. are of the greatest interest. It is in this field that the 
advantages of planned socialist economics which have been freed 
of the non-productive squandering of the national income by 
parasitic social classes are especially apparent. This question 
deserves somewhat more detailed consideration. 

The total national income — ^the total volume of the net output 
of agriculture and industry in the U.S.S.R. — amounted to 24.6 
billion rubles in 1927-1928. The estimates of the Five-Year Plan 
lead to the conclusion that in 1932-1933 the national income will 
reach 43.2 billion rubles, or, eliminating the effect of price reduc- 
tions, 50.2 billion rubles. In other words, during the present 
five-year period the national income will more than double in 
physical volume, while its nominal volume, expressed in mone- 
tary values, will increase by 75.3 per cent. It should be added 
that, notwithstanding the increase of the population, the per 
capita income will increase by about 80 per cent during the 
five-year period. These figures should be considered very care- 
fully. 

Of all the capitalist countries, the United States of America 
has had the greatest increase in the per capita income of the pop- 
ulation during the last decade. For the ten years from 1890 to 
1900 the national income of the U.S.A. increased 53 per cent, 
or on the average by 4.5 per cent annually. From 1900 to 1913 
the per capita income of the United States of America increased 
by 'an average of 1.2 per cent a year. In Germany the average 
annual increase of the national income amounted to about 0.2 
per cent during the period from 1896 to 1913. The annual per 
capita .national income of England during the period from 1896 
to 1^13 showed no change, and in France it was even slightly 
reduced*. . These figures are taken from the statistics of the 
respective countries, as quoted in the book recently published 
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by tbe Wnte Russian 6migr4 Prokopovich, who is hardly in- 
clined to paint too dark a picture of the capitalist Europe which 
gave him refuge. 

It is of no slight significance that the national per capita in- 
come of the Soviet Union increased from 1924-1925 to 1927-1928 
by 31 per cent, which amounts to an average annual increase of 
about 10 per cent. As can be seen from the figures quoted above, 
the European countries have known no such rate of growth of 
the national income during the past quarter of a century. Pre- 
revolutionary Russia, of course, could not record a single year 
in which the national income increased to any such extent. The 
expropriation of the parasitic social classes, the employment of 
the national income in a productive and purposeful way, the 
policy of socialist industrialization and cultural uplift of the 
masses are mainly responsible for this unprecedented rate of 
growth of the national income. 

The experiences of the period just concluded and the projected 
development in all branches of production during the present 
five-year period show that the planned doubling of the national 
income, by physical volume, does not present anything fantastic 
under the conditions of the Soviet economic development. Dur- 
ing 1928-1929, the first of the present five years, the national 
income, measured by physical volume, was increased by 15.8 per 
cent, that is, somewhat more than expected by the estimates of 
the Five-Year Plan. The control figures for 1929-1930 which 
take into consideration the new resources that are now available 
estimate that the physical volume of the national income will 
increase by 21.6 per cent during the year. This growth sub- 
stantially exceeds the original estimates of the Five-Year Plan. 
This part of the Plan is thus not only realizable, but there nre 
indications that it may be exceeded. We have no doubt that the 
rate of growth of the national Income will appear to many west- 
ern bourgeois economists as quite too absurd. Still, it is not 
based on mere theories, but it is an unchallangeable fact of the 
actual economic development of the U.S.8.R. The share pf indus- 
trial production in the total national income has increased dur- 
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ini' the first two years of the present period even more rapidly 
than original^ estimated by the Five-Year Flan. 

There is real significanee in the changes in the distribution of 
the national income by the sources of its origin, which were made 
the basis of the Five-Year Plan and which have been carried 
out in practice. In 1927-1928 agriculture contributed 36.3 per 
cent, industry 32.7 per cent and construction 9.5 per cent of 
the total national income. By 1932-1933 the riiare of agriculture 
will be decreased to 27.7 per cent and the shares bi industry 
and construction increased to 38.2 per cent and 11.8 per cent 
respectively. These shiftings in the productive structure of the 
national income are clearly reflected in the progress of the indus- 
trialization of the U.S.S.B. 

No less interest is attached to the changes in the part played 
by the individual social sectors in the formation of the national 
income, that is, the growing importance of the socialized sector. 
In 1924-1925 the socialized sector contributed approximately 30 
per cent to the total national income. By 1927-1928 the share 
of the socialized sector was increased to 53 per cent, and by the 
end of the five-year period it will reach to about 70 per cent. 
In other words, the Five-Year Plan is based upon the conception 
that by the end of its period, over two-thirds of the total wealth 
produced in the country will come from the socialized sector. 
To appreciate the extent of this achievement it should be remem- 
bered that we are dealing with a country in which the prevailing 
form of production consists of individual small farms and smaU- 
scale production in general ; but the changes in the social struc- 
ture of the national income depend entirely upon the changes 
taking place in its industrial structure, resulting from the in- 
creasing share of socialist industry and from the successful reali- 
zation of the Leninist co-operative plan. 

Of no less importance than the question of the sources of the 
natlpnal income is the question of the policy with regard to its 
distribution, the policy with regard to the purposeful employ- 
ment of the country’s national income. The two important as- 
pects of this question are the distribution of the national inemne 
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among the social classes and the extent of the accumulation of 
captial and of capital investments in the U.S.S.R. In both these 
aspects, the Soviet distribution of the national income is radi-' 
cally different from that taking place in capitalist countries. 

While the entire national income will increase during the five- 
year period by 75.3 per cent (in the prices of the respective 
years) the total income of the socialized sector (that is, the 
income from profits and rent received by state and co-operative 
organizations) will increase by 187.7 per cent. The total income 
of {he population, after deducting the income of the state and 
co-operative organizations, will increase by 62 per cent; that is, 
at a somewhat lower rate than the total national income. But 
as the total income of the entire population increases by 62 per 
cent, the income of the proletariat will double, that is, the income 
of the proletariat will increase much more rapidly than the aver- 
age. On the other hand, the income of the bourgeois layers of 
the population will not increase at all during this five-year period. 
The following figures will serve to illustrate our point in greater 
detail. 

The income of the entire agricultural population will increase 
during the five-year period by about 50 per cent, consisting of an 
increase of 48 per cent in the income of the peasantry and an 
increase of 99 per cent in the income of the agricultural laborers. 
The total income of the urban population will increase by 76 per 
cent while that of the proletariat will increase by 105 per cent. 
In other words, the most rapid rate of the growth will be shown 
by the income of the socialized sector, or state and co-operative 
organizations ; next will come the income of the urban and rural 
proletarian population, and then that of the peasantry and the 
other toiling elements of the population. 

The real per capita income of the urban population will 
increase by 51 per cent and that of the rural population by 
52 per cent. In other words, the Five-Year Plan is base^ on 
the expectation that the rate of increase of the real per capita 
income of the urban and rpral population will be about equal. 
Naturally, in both urban and rural population the distribution 
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of the national income is such that the per capita income of the 
proletarian and semi-proletarian layers of the popnlation will in- 
crease more rapidly than that of the other elements; and in the 
villages the per capita income of the collectivized peasantry will 
increase more rapidly than that of the individual peasantry. 
We have already had the opportunity to call attention to this 
fact in the chapter devoted to the problems of the worker-peasant 
bloc under the Five-Year Plan. Here the great significance of 
the changes in the distribution of the national income should be 
emphasized. For the first time the gap between the level of 
welfare of the city and the country is being bridged. Thus a 
foundation is laid for the elimination of the abyss between the 
standards of living in city and country created by the entire 
course of historical development. The complete solution of this 
problem is one of the most important and inspiring tasks of the 
great socialist development. 

Qui.te naturally, the estimate of the annual rate of progress 
of all these projects is conditional. Changes which take place 
during the actual course of production, shifts in general condi- 
tions affecting distribution, the movement of prices and many 
other factors, may somewhat disarrange these carefully prepared 
estimates of this extremely complex process. The first year of 
the five-year period, 1928-1929, is quite characteristic from this 
point of view. Because of the shortage in agricultural products 
their price index was increased not by 5.5 per cent as estimated 
by the control figures of that year, but by almost 17 per cent. 
As a result the income of the peasantry increased during that 
year by 17.2 per cent, substantially more than estimated by the 
Plan, whereas the income of the proletariat increased by only 
15.2 per cent and real wages only 3.4 per cent (as against an 
estimated increase of 5.2 per cent). 

During 1928-1929 the holders of marketable grain who sabo- 
taged the organized state collections of grain and engaged in 
grain speculation received about 300 to 400 million rubles of 
additional income above their share as estimated by the Five- 
Year Plan. The control figures for 1929-1930 accordingly aim 
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to correct this deviation from the conrse* of the planned distribu- 
tion of the national income. They provide for an increase of 
16 per cent in the income of the proletariat and of only 7.6 per 
cent in the income of the peasantry. Such maneuvers, within 
the limits of one year or another, are inevitable in the solution 
of such a complex and difficult task as the planned distribution 
of the national income. It should be remembered that this process 
is taking place within the complex framework of contradictory 
social forces and in the midst of a sharp class struggle. 

Of special interest and great importance is the question of the 
distribution of the national income between current consumption 
and accumulation or, in other words, the question of the rate of 
accumulation of capital in the Soviet Union. The summary esti- 
mates for the five-year period show a total national income of 
175.2 billion rubles and a total amount of capital investments 
in all the branches of national economy of 74.2 billion rubles, 
while the total depreciation will amount to 20.7 billion rabies. 
In other words, the new accumulation added to the basic and 
working capital of the country will, according to the estimates 
of the Five-Year Plan, reach 53.5 billion rabies, or 30.5 per 
cent of the total national income. As to the individual sectors 
of the national economy the accumulation of capital will reach 
42 per cent of the total national income in the socialized sector 
and 12 per cent in the private sector. 

No doubt this is a very high rate of accumulation. Only the 
United States of America and Germany can boast of some similar 
rate of accumulation during the best times of their economic 
development. Such a high rate of capital accumulation is possi- 
ble in the Soviet Union, first, because of the liquidation of the 
non-productive consumption of the parasitic social classes and, 
second, because of the organized planning of the economic life 
which permits not merely the mobilization of the entire income 
of the socialized sector for the needs of socialist construction but 
also the redistribution of the entire national income for the same 
purpose. It should be emphasized that the ^are of the" private 
non-proletarian sectors in the socialist construction of the 
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^U.S.S.R. will hardly exceed 10 per cent, while all the rest is 
mobilized within the socialized sector and the proletariat. 

^ In order to illustrate the tension under which the socialist con- 
struction of the U.S.S.R. is proceeding it would be advisable to 
consider the estimates of the control figures for 1929-1930, In 
1928-1929 the total amount of wealth devoted to the accumulation 
of capital funds in the socialized sectors reached 4.3 billion rubles. 
In 1929-1930 this amount is to reach 8.8 billion rubles. The total 
increase in national income during the year 1929-1930 is esti- 
mated to reach 4.5 to 5 billion rubles. Thus almost the entire 
increment of national income is to go to the accumulation of capi- 
tal in the socialized sector. It is only on the basis of such an 
intensive accumulation that it becomes possible for the actual 
development of industry and socialized agriculture to attain a 
rate of growth exceeding the estimates of the Five-Year Plan. 
The building up of a socialist society in the midst of a hostile 
capitalist world demands exceptional efforts and the straining 
of air national resources. 

The financial program of the Five-Year Plan must be con- 
sidered in the light of these dynamics and structure of the na- 
tional income. The total amount of capital necessary for the 
realization of the production and construction projects of the 
Five-Year Plan is estimated at 86 billion rubles. This includes 
budgetary resources, accumulation by economic enterprises, accu- 
mulation of funds by the social insurance and state insurance 
institutions, accumulation of share capital by co-operatives, 
credit institutions, etc. A careful analysis of all these sources 
of accumulations shows that the realization of the financial pro- 
gram will not meet with excessive difficulties provided the 
production plans are successfully carried out. The experience 
of the first two years of the Five-Year Plan confirms this 
analysis. In 1928-1929 the financial program was not only car- 
ried out, but exceeded the original estimates of the Five-Year 
Plan. The operating financial program for 1929-1930 provides 
for a total of 17.2 billion rubles as against the 11.5 billion 
rubles of 1928-1929, which again is considerably above the origi- 
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nal estimates of the Five-Year Plan. The State budget of 1929- 
1930 supplies a striking example. According to the estimates 
of the Five-Year Plan the total budgetary income of the state . 
was to reach 9.1 billion rubles in 1929-1930, whereas the actual 
budget as ratified for this year provides for an income of 11,3 
billion rubles or over 2 billions more than the original estimates. 

Another question of great importance is that of the relation 
of the financial plan to the national income. In 1927-1928 the 
financial program of the entire country mobilized only 38 per 
cent of the total national income. It should be emphasized that 
by the financial plan is understood the aggregate of aU financing 
operations, including the budget, the credit system, the accumu- 
lation of capital by economic organizations, the financial re- 
sources of social organization, etc. However, the financial pro- 
gram of 1929-1930 mobilized and redistributed for the purposes 
of socialist construction 50 per cent of the total national income, 
or 17.2 billion out of a total of 33.8 billion rubles. This shows 
the advantages of organized economic planning and the high 
tempo of accumulation of capital resources for the accomplish- 
ment of the tasks of the Five-Year Plan. 

The Soviet system of finances is rapidly passing the period 
when it depended mainly upon the state budget. However im- 
portant the part of the state budget may be, it is still only one 
of the elements of the financial system of the country and only 
one of the levers for the redistribution of the national income. 
It is significant that during the present five-year period the 
share of the budget in the general financial plan is reduced 
from 56.4 per cent in 1927-1928 to 53.4 per cent in 1932-1933, 
the share of the resources accumulated by economic organiza- 
tions is increasing from 17.8 per cent to 22.1 per cent. As a 
result Soviet financial theory and practice devote ever greater 
attention to the problem of a general financial plan embracing 
all the links of the financial system of the country without any 
exception. 

It is not necessary to consider at any length the question of 
the line to be followed, in accordance with the program of the 
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Five-Year Plan, in the utilization of these financial resources. 
Our entire discussion shows quite clearly for what purpose the 
material resources and organizational efforts of the Soviet State 
are ^mobilized. The leading and determining factors are the . 
interests of economic development in general and, first of all, 
the interests of socialist industrialization. For in the summary 
totals of the financial program the part to be devoted to the 
financing of the national economy increases from 57.3 per cent 
of the total in 1927-1928 to 63.5 per cent in 1932-1933. The 
share of the expenditures for social and cultural purposes re- 
mains stationary at about 25 per cent of the total, while the 
share of national defense is reduced from 17.3 per cent to 11.6 
per cent. Therein lies the strength of the economic system of 
the U.S.S.R. 

The productive employment of the mobilized resources of the 
country enriches the entire course of its economic life and 
results in unprecedented rates of economic progress. These 
figures also supply conclusive refutation of the journalists of 
the Western European bourgeoisie who, with a zeal worthy of a 
better purpose, rant about the alleged Red militarism of the 
Soviet Union. The growth of the share of the total expendi- 
tures devoted to the financing of the national economy becomes 
even more impressive when the net budget is considered; that 
is, the budget from which the turnover items have been elimi- 
nated. In 1923-1924, 22 per cent of the total net budget was 
devoted to the financing of the national economy; in 1927-1928, 
•41.1 per cent. According to the Five-Year Plan 48.8 per cent 
will be devoted to this purpose in 1932-1933. In other words, 
about one-half of the total net budget by the end of the five- 
year period will be directed to channels devoted directly to the 
financing of the development of the national economy. 

It is impossible to pass in silence over the question of the rate 
of exchange of the chervonets and of the changes in the pur- 
chasing power of the Soviet ruble. The Soviet Union depends 
on the results of the currency reform of 1924 and the Soviet 
ruble possesses a sufficiently stable rate of exchange. All talk 
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of a supposed deflation taking place in thO Soviet Union is at 
best based on incompetent information unsubstantiated by the 
facts of the economic life of the U.S.S.B. The Five-Year Plan 
therefore does not contain and cannot contain any defladon 
tasks. In connection, however, with the general tasks of raising 
the real standard of living of the toiling masses and, above all, 
of the proletariat, the Soviet Government carefully watches the 
rate of exchange of the chervonets, safeguarding it against pos- 
sible fluctuations; and providing for the increasing of the 
purchasing power of the ruble by 20 per cent during the flve- 
year period. Thus the financial program of the Five-Year Plan 
not merely does not lead to inflation and the reduction of the 
purchasing power of money but, on the contrary, to the further 
stabilization of the currency of the U.S.S.R. 

3. PROBLEMS OP CONSUMPTION 

Consumption problems occupy an exceptionally great place in 
the economic development of the U.S.S.R. and in its entire sys- 
tem of social policy. For a socialist sociely it is quite natural 
that the entire program of production as well as the entire 
system of social policy should, in the final analysis, be subordi- 
nated to the interests of the greatest possible satisfaction of all 
the variegated wants of the great masses of the people. Capitalist 
society supplies only the upper bourgeois and feudal layers of 
the population with sufficient nourishment. But while these 
upper strata of the population are literally drowned in luxury, 
the great masses of the people are kept at or even below the 
line of bare existence. It was this kind of a heritage that was 
left to the Soviets from the times of tarism, when only a very 
thin layer consisting of 3 to 5 million out of a total of 137 
million people were well nourished and otherwise lived in decent 
or luxurious conditions. The working class of pre-revolutionary 
Russia and almost the entire poor and middle peasantry lived 
a life of semi-starvation, totally deprived of even the .most ele- 
mentary cultural necessities of life. 
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The October ReTolution smashed the foundations and organiza- 
tion of the old pre-revolutionary Russia. It destroyed the 
pressure of feudal and capitalist exploitation that lay as a heavy 
yoke upon the shoulders of the many millions of all the peoples 
of the former Russian Empire. The broadest masses of the 
proletariat and the peasantry, the deepest layers of the toiling 
people who for many centuries had no share in the social life 
of the country, have now been drawn into the whirlpool of 
revolutionary events and started to take part in the administra- 
tion of the machinery of the State. What great influence this 
has upon the growth of their wants and the expansion of the 
demand for consumers’ goods can easily be appreciated. For, 
indeed, if these 150 million people increase their standard of 
living by only 20 rubles per capita a year, it means an increase 
of about 3 billion rubles in their purchasing power. It is one 
thing to furnish a very thin upper layer of society with every 
luxury. It is an entirely different thing to raise, however 
slightly, the standard of living and supply even the elementary 
cultural needs of huge masses of the population. 

The Soviet Government was confronted with this great task 
under unusually difficult conditions. The production machinery 
of pre-revolutionary Russia was not and could not be prepared 
for this task. But even such as it was it had been greatly 
weakened, indeed, shattered during the years of the Imperialist 
War and the Civil War which engulfed the entire length and 
breadth of the Soviet Union, through the separation of the 
western industrial provinces, etc. At the beginning of the 
period of rehabilitation the industrial production of the Soviet 
Union had reached only 20 per cent and its agricultural produc- 
tion only 50 per cent of their pre-war volume. This created 
unusually great difficulties for the solution of the most respon- 
sible task of organizing the consumption of the country and 
increasing the welfare of the great masses of the people of the 
U.S.S.R. The difficulties were further aggravated by the fact 
that the natural growth of the population of the U.S.S.R., as 
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we have already repeatedly emphasized, OThstantially exceeds 
that of any other country of modem Europe. 

It is worth while to consider at somewhat greater length the 
specific difficulties with which the solution of the consumption 
problem, both with regard to the consumption of fmrm products 
and industrial commodities, is connected. Having been reduced 
by the capitalist war and capitalist intervention to 50 per cent 
^f its pre-war volume, agricultural production of the U.S.S.R. 
had to restore its productive apparatus on an entirely different 
social foundation and with a new political content. The great 
estates and upper capitalist layer of the country, which in 
pre-war times supplied a substantial part of the marketable 
farm products, were swept away once and for all by the October 
Revolution. The great agrarian revolution realized the centuries- 
long dream of the peasants and, by carrying through a re- 
distribution of land, it reduced the number of landless peasants 
and peasants with very small holdings ; increased the importance 
of the so-called middle peasantry which, however, measured by 
the size of its holdings and the level of its agricultural technique 
and methods, was really nothing more than small-scale primitive 
peasant farming. The consumption type of peasant farming, 
that is, the type of farm which itself consumes the greater part, 
if not all, of its products, and which is very little adapted to 
meet the increasing wants of a growing population, became the 
prevailing, almost the exclusive type of farming in the Soviet 
Union. This sort of farming is also most easily affected by 
unfavorable weather and adverse meteorological conditions. 

Under these conditions, and confronted with the complex and 
difficult problems of providing the necessary food supplies for 
this vast country and renewing the grain exports, bourgeois 
economists and Right opportunistic elements within the working 
class and the Communist Party have employed all available 
means to make the country adopt the policy of encouraging 
production by the upper capitalist layer of the rural popula- 
tion — a policy, that is, leading to the development of the village 
along capitalist lines. Even within the ranks of the Communist 
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Party there were many to whom it appeared the only possible 
solution of the food supply problem, the only way to raise the 
productive capacity of agriculture. In a preceding chapter 
it was explained how the Conununist Party and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment answered these reactionary tendencies, tendencies that 
were reactionary not merely from a social but also from an 
economic point of view. The struggle against the insufficient 
productivity of the individual peasant farm is carried on in the 
Soviet Union by means of the collectivization of agricultural 
production and the socialist reconstruction of the village. But 
this deep and unprecedented transformation of agricultural 
production and village life in general is connected with gigantic 
difficulties and demands very great and continuous efforts for 
a considerable period of time. Because of this radical change 
in the development and in the very nature of the methods of 
production and social relationship in the Soviet village the food 
supply problem is connected with those partial and temporary 
difficidties with which we are confronted during the present 
period, but which will be solved by the Five-Year Plan. 

Notwithstanding the very low consumption level of the great 
masses of the population of pre-war Russia, its manufacturing 
industries were still unable by themselves to supply the demands 
of the country for manufactured products. The policy of both 
the Triple Entente and Triple Alliance of European states was 
to force pre-war Russia into a position of an agrarian de- 
pendency of the powerful industrial countries of Europe. The 
productive machinery of the industries of the country was by 
no means prepared to meet the immensely increased wants of 
the great masses of the people freed by the October Revolution. 
Moreover, the capitalist intervention against the Soviets tore 
away from the U.S.S.R. several of its most highly developed 
industrial regions, such as Poland, Lithuania and Latvia, and 
formed buffer states out of them. 

Just as in agriculture the Soviet economic policy had to solve 
the problem of taking care of the food supply of the country 
at the same time as it was occupied with the radical reconstruc- 
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tion of the technical methods and social waj^ of faming; so 
in industry it was necessary to provide the country with the 
required industrial commodities at the very time that the radical 
construction of the entire process of industrial production had 
to be carried out. The U.S.S.B. was also faced with the great 
problem of safeguarding its independence from the capitalist 
world. The country set out to build up its heavy industries. 
The industries producing consumers’ goods have had to take 
second place as far as capital investments are concerned, in 
order that the industries producing means of production may 
be developed first. It is easy to appreciate the great difficulties 
thus created for the solution of the problem of supplying the 
market with the necessary commodities for the immediate con- 
sumer. Reference has already been made to the high rate of 
capital accumulation in the Soviet Union. As mentioned above, 
about 30 per cent of the total national income is devoted to 
the accumulation of basic and working capital. The striking 
example supplied by the year 1929-1930, when almost the whole 
increase in the national income over that of the preceding year 
will be used for the purpose of increasing the working capital 
of the socialized sector of the national economy and new capital 
investments, illustrates the tension under which the development 
of the U.S.S.R. is taking place and the exceptionally great diffi- 
culties which must be overcome in the solution of the problems 
of consumption. 

In this connection it is finally necessary to call attention to 
the character of the foreign trade relations of the U.S.S.R. in 
the world market. The U.S.S.R. is compelled to export on a 
large scale in order to make possible the import of machinery, 
equipment, raw materials, semi-manufactured goods and the 
necessary technical aid from foreign countries. Without con- 
cealing it from the great masses of the people the U.S.S.R. 
is compelled to export, in addition to such products a^ pe- 
troleum, lumber and furs, such items as food supplies and 
partially manufactured goods (to the Orient), in order to 
provide for the import of machines and technical assistance to 
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the extent necessitated by the planned course and tempo of the 
socialist industrialization of the U.S.S.R. Only the White Guard 
6migr6 who has lost all touch with reality will denounce this 
policy as a violation of the interests of the great masses of the 
people. Only he will continue his senseless talk about the 
alleged mad export policy of the Soviet Union. The items 
for export are made up in the Soviet Union with the full sup- 
port of the public opinion of the entire working class and 
peasantry and with their full co-operation. The entire country 
appreciates the responsibility involved and is conscious of the 
fact that at this stage of its historical development it is in- 
evitable that consumption be somewhat contracted in order that 
the great socialist construction may proceed without interference 
and that the defense of the first Workers^ and Peasants' Re- 
public in the world, encircled as it is by hostile capitalist 
powers, may be strengthened. 

Th 9 estimates of the Five-Year Plan with regard to the 
rate of increase in the providing of the necessary food supplies 
and consumers' goods must be considered in the light of the 
general situation outlined above. Only when the conditions 
which the Soviet Union is facing as a result of historical de- 
velopment are objectively and fairly considered, only when it 
is taken into consideration that it is under these conditions 
that the problems of mass consumption must be solved by the 
country during the initial stages of the period of reconstruction 
and development of the national economy, is it possible to 
appreciate the immensity of the positive tasks advanced by the 
Five-Year Plan and the real difiQculties which are in the way 
of their accomplishment. 

The estimates of the Five-Year Plan are based on the necessity 
not merely to increase the quantity of food consumption but 
also to substantially improve its quality. Accordingly, the Five- 
Year Plan provides for the stabilization of the standard of bread 
consumption in the cities and for only a slight increase in the 
standard in the villages. ^The food budget of the poptilation 
of the Soviet Union contains too great a percentage of bread. 
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On the other hand, the consumption of other articles of food 
will substantially increase during the present five-year period. 
The per capita consumption of meat products is to increase 
from 49.1 kilograms in 1928-1929 to 62.7 kilograms in 1932-1933 
in the cities, and in the villages from 22.6 kilograms to 26.4 
kilograms. The normal consumption of eggs is scheduled to 
increase in the cities from 90.7 eggs at the beginning of the 
present period to 155 eggs at its end; and from 49.6 eggs to 
72 eggs in the villages. Finally, the per capita consumption 
of dairy products is to increase from 218 kilograms in 1927- 
1928 to 339 kilograms in 1932-1933, for the city population; 
and from 183 kilograms to 228 kilograms, for the rural popula- 
tion. 

The difSculties in the way of the solution of this problem 
appeared especially great during the first two years of the 
five-year period. The fact that the tempo of the development 
of agriculture lagged behind the rapid course of industrializa- 
tion; the class resistance of the upper layer of kulaks to the 
socialist reconstruction, the unprecedented difficulties presented 
by the initial stages of the work of rebuilding the village on 
socialist foundations, and finally of unfavorable meteorological 
conditions during the last few years have aggravated the short- 
age of agricultural products. 

The bourgeois press of Western Europe has conducted a 
noisy campaign about an alleged food supply crisis threatening 
the breakdown of the entire economic policy of the Soviet 
Union. Yet, to be sure, the more foresighted bourgeois jour- 
nalists even now write about the surprising successes recorded 
on the Five-Year Plan front. Apparently they are aware of 
the fact that the partial difficulties with regard to the food 
supply are of a temporary and transitory nature. Indeed, no 
one in the Soviet Union doubts that the unfavorable conditions 
on the food supply front will be overcome in a comparatively 
short time since agriculture, now starting on the road toward 
collectivization, is developing greater strei^h and new rewurces. 
It is enot^h to point out that at the beginning of 1929-1930. 
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with only an average crop the Soviet Union already succeeded 
not merely in liquidating the shortage of grain which became 
acute during the preceding year, but also in putting away, after 
meeting all the demands of the consumers, substantial reserves 
for the future. The grain crisis about which the bourgeois press 
ranted so much during the last year and which put panicky fear 
in the hearts of the Right opportunist elements of the working 
class and the Communist Party, proved to be nothing more than 
a myth. All the predictions of the bourgeois press to the con- 
trary, the Soviet Union did not have to import grain, but was 
able to meet all the current demand from its own resources and 
to build up a state grain reserve of about 2 million tons. 

Under these difficult conditions, faced by the national economy, 
the advantages of a system of planned economics have become 
especially apparent. By their own experience the toiling people 
of the entire world know very well that in the case of any food 
shortage the upper layer of capitalist society, the bourgeoisie, 
never suffers privations. The entire burden of the difficulties 
falls upon the shoulders of the proletariat and the propertyless 
layers of the population. It is entirely different in the organized 
national economy of the Soviet Union ; and the difference is in 
principle. In moments of maladjustment the proletarian char- 
acter of the Soviet State and the system of planned economics 
uses all its strength and authority for the defense of the interests 
of the great masses of consumers and especially of the prole- 
tarian consumers. The very bread-cards which served as a 
pretext for the bourgeois press and for the Right opportunist 
elements within the Communist Party to raise the cry about 
an alleged return to the policy of so-called War Comn^unism 
have nevertheless accomplished the task of bringing order into 
the food supply work and providing a sufficiently satisfactory 
solution of the food supply problem during the critical years 
of the development of Soviet agriculture. To be sure, the 
non-proletarian consumers, and to an even greater extent the 
non-todihg elements of Soviet society, were somewhat pinched 
as a result. But this could not in any way affect the socialist 
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construction in the U.S.S.R. There is no reason why the prole- 
tarian class line applied to the solution of the food supply 
problem during periods of temporary economic maladjustment 
should either be concealed or changed. 

The estimates of the Five-Year Plan with regard to the con- 
sumption of manufactures are based on the assumption that 
the per capita consumption of cotton goods will increase from 
15.5 meters at the beginning of the five-year period to 21.3 
meters at its end; of woolens and worsteds from 0.48 meters 
to 1.7 meters; of boots and shoes from 0.4 pair to 0.74 pair; of 
rubbers from 0.29 to 0.39 ; of sugar from 7.7 kilograms to 13.9 
kilograms and of soap from 0.94 kilograms to 2.6 kilograms. 
In other words, with regard to the most important consumers’ 
goods the Five-Year Plan provides for the doubling or prac- 
tical doubling of the per capita consumption. 

The standards of consumption of finished manufactured goods 
as provided for by the Five-Year Plan naturally are stilly quite 
low; and the satisfaction of the fundamental cultural wants of 
the population is still at a rather low level. The historical 
conditions which make it impossible to solve this consumption 
problem more fully during the present stage of Soviet develop- 
ment have already been discussed above. The breakdown of 
capitalism in even one great industrial country of Western 
Europe, leading to the combination of the rich resources of raw 
materials of the Soviet Union with the great capacity for in- 
dustrial production of a European Soviet republic and the 
diminution of the war dangers which such a combination implies, 
will naturally have the effect of accelerating the solution of the 
consumption problem at a much more rapid rate than is possible 
under conditions of the present isolated existence of the Soviet 
Union and its encirclement by a hostile capitalist world. 

All modem capitalist countries suffer from overproduction. 
They are engaged in a continuous bitter struggle for markets. 
They are headed inevitably for another imperialist war for the 
redistribution of the globe, and for the reallotment of the colo- 
mes, spheres of influence, etc. In the Soviet Union, however, 
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as a result of the insbilily of the present industrial apparatus 
to meet the rapidly growing wants of the population, the eco- 
nomic difSculties arise, not from overproduction, but from under- 
production. Hence the goods famine which has been the subject 
of serious consideration by Soviet economists during the last 
several years and which demands such strenuous efforts on the 
part of Soviet economic organization for its solution. According 
to the estimates of the Five-Year Plan the year 1930-1931 will 
already see a substantial reduction of the shortage of manu- 
factured goods. The supply of manufactured goods will in that 
year reach the level of the effective demand for them. *Under 
the same estimates of the Five-Year Plan the market will be 
substantially stabilized by the end of the five-year period. The 
rate of actual growth of industrial output which was discussed 
above and which exceeds the estimates of the Five-Year Plan 
furnishes good reason to believe that the task of relieving and 
then Uquidating the shortage in manufactured goods will be 
fully accomplished. 

4. nCONOUIC BEX>A.TIONS WITH FOSEUGN COUNTRIES 

For obvious reasons we are in a position to discuss here only 
the most important phases of the question of foreign economic 
relations. We cannot go into detailed statistics as we did in 
the discussion of the other economic problems. As projected 
by the Five-Year Plan the course of economic development of 
the Soviet Union is intended to make the country as inde- 
pendent of the capitalist world as possible, both with regard 
to industry and raw materials. The program of the industrial- 
ization of the country which is the crux of the Five-Year Plan 
is to accomplish this task. 

This does not mean, however, that the Soviet Union intends 
to reduce its economic relation with foreign countries or its trade 
relations with the markets of the world. On the contrary, the 
Five-Year Plan is composed with a view to the extension of 
the foreign trade of the country by more than two and a half 
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times, provided, however, that in the final* analysis the balance 
of the trade relations between the Soviet Union and the world 
market shall be of a nature as to contribute to the strengthening 
of the economic independence and national defense of the 
U.S.S.R. against the capitalist world. There is nothing con- 
tradictory about this policy. It is a result of and is dictated by 
all the conditions of the co-existence of the socialist and capitalist 
systems of economics and the great historical competition that is 
taking place between these two economic systems. 

According to the Five-Year Plan the exports of the country 
will increase over two and a half times by 1932-1933. The 
major exports will consist of such products as petroleum, lumber, 
flax, and grains, which, according to the computations of the 
Five-Year Plan, will be exported in 1932-1933 to the extent of 
8.8 million tons. However paradoxical the estimates for such 
extensive exports of grain within a very few years may appear 
in the light of the difficulties of the period of maladjustment 
in the food supply which was experienced by the Soviet tinion 
in 1928-1929, it is still true that these computations with regard 
to the export of grain are by no means fantastic, nor are they 
even exaggerated. It has already been mentioned that the 
building up of large-scale mechanized agricultural enterprises 
is developing at an enormous rate of progress ; and this is also 
true of the entire process of collectivization of agricultural pro- 
duction. 

It should be emphasized that even in case the actual export of 
grain should fall short of the program it will by no means dis- 
rupt the export program as a whole. The last few years furnish 
incontrovertible proof of this. Without any exportation of 
grain the total exports of the Soviet Union have still continued 
to increase from year to year. 

The program of industrial development which was considered 
above, clearly indicates the character of the prospective Soviet 
imports from capitalist countries. Industrial equipment, ma- 
chinery for industry and agriculture, semi-manufactured goods, 
and, but in relatively diminishing quantities, raw materiala, will 
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compose the major items determining the structure of the Soviet 
imports. It is only in this way, by extending the industrial 
equipment of the U.S.S.R., that it is possible to develop a really 
substantial exchange of goods between the Soviet Union and the 
capitalist world. The structure of the program of imports, the 
character of its orders placed in foreign countries, furnish con- 
vincing proof of the consistency and firmness with which the 
Soviet Government carries out its policy aiming to convert the 
U.S.S.R. from an agricultural into an industrial country, as 
well as the resolute struggle of the Soviet Government against 
any and every effort to hold back the U.S.S.R. to an agricultural 
or semi-agricultural attachment to the industrial countries of 
modem capitalism. 

The question of credits must be considered in the light of the 
character of the imports. There is no case in international trade 
of large-scale cash purchases of machinery. It will therefore be 
quite natural if the Soviet Union in making up its extensive 
program for the purchase of equipment and machinery in capi- 
talist countries should have based its purchase plan upon the 
extension of long term credits by the countries where these 
orders will be placed. However, taking into consideration the 
conditions of international politics, the Five-Year Plan relies in 
its computations almost exclusively upon the internal resources 
of the country. The Five-Year Plan is based on the assumption 
that the planned tempo of industrialization is possible of realiza- 
. tion even under the exigencies which would arise if there were 
no substantial increase in the volume or improvement in the 
terms of foreign credits. The past decade has shown that even 
without foreign credits and notwithstanding the direct opposi- 
tion of capitalist countries, the economic development of the 
U.S.S.R. is making sufficiently rapid and lasting progress. There 
is no doubt that in the future, in the course of the socialist 
reconstruction of its entire economic system, the U.S.S.R. will 
find within its own borders the resources necessary to maintain 
the high tempo of economic development. 
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It can hardly be doubted, however, that their own interests 
as well as the clash of interests among them, will force indi- 
vidual capitalist countries and groupings to extend to the Soviet ■ 
Union larger credits, on better terms, than previously, for the 
realization of its great program of industrial development. Cap- 
ital investments in Soviet industries are too promising and safe 
not to be inviting. The agreement with the Ford Company for 
the construction of a great automobile plant in Nizhni-Novgorod 
and the large imports of Ford cars into the U.S.S.R., the plac- 
ing of orders for the equipment of the Dnieprostroy and the 
industrial combine on the Dnieper River, the agreements with 
various foreign firms providing for construction of several elec- 
tric stations, their participation in the construction of tractor 
plants, metallurgical and chemical enterprises, etc., all go to 
show that the logic of economic relationships is breaking through 
the policy of isolation and economic blockade. 

There are great perspectives for the development of foreign 
technical assistance during the present five-year period. The 
work of Colonel Cooper in the capacity of a consultant in the 
construction of the Dnieprostroy, the technical assistance of the 
Ford Company in the erection of the automobile plant, the engi- 
neering work of numerous foreign specialists in the various plan- 
ning organizations of the Soviet Union, etc., bear witness to the 
growing participation of foreign engineers and experts in the 
industrial development of the U.S.S.R. Suffice it to say, to show 
the great proportions assumed by foreign technical assistance 
and the great perspectives it opens for the best engineers and 
technical experts of the leading capitalist countries, that in 1929- 
1930 the payments for foreign technical aid reached into tens 
of millions in rubles. The Soviet Union is prepared to appro- 
priate great sums to pay for the scientific and technical con- 
sultation of first class world-wide engineering firms, as well as 
of individual scientists and experts. It may be expected,. how- 
ever, that the perspectives of the great construction taking place 
in the U.S.S.R. will prove to be sufficiently attractive for the 
most enlightened and advanced minds in the ranks of the tech- 
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nical intelligentsia of the capitalist world to enlist them not 
merely as temporary consultants, but as permanent co-workers. 

In concluding this perhaps too general consideration of the 
problems of economic equilibrium and balance of payment of the 
Five-Tear Plan it should be emphasized that these estimates do 
not pretend to be either final or faultless. On the contrary, tiie 
computations of the Five-Tear Plan with regard to equilibrium 
within the individual branches of the national economy are sub- 
ject to repeated and most careful revision and correction in the 
annual control figures for each succeeding year. This checking 
up is carried out on the basis of the additional economic data 
and the new economic experience accumulated during the pre- 
ceding year. Only by means of such a combination of the gen- 
eral estimates of the Five-Tear Plan with the more concrete and 
carefully weighted control figures (weighed on the scales of the 
complex relationships of real life) are we in a position to make 
our computations entirely dependable. Let it be said right here 
that the check of the estimates of the Five-Tear Plan, made 
with regard to economic equilibrium, and from the experience 
of 1928-1929, as well as the control figures for 1929-1930, show 
conclusively that the Five-Tear Flan has allowed rather too great 
a margin of safety. In any case, both the final balances of 1928- 
1929 and the control figures for 1929-1930 make it certain that 
every individual branch of the national economy, and the national 
economy as a whole, will reach a substantially higher level than 
contemplated by the Five-Tear Plan. 



Chapter XII 


THE INTERREGIONAL DIVISION OP LABOR IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE NATIONAL POLICY OP COMMUNISM 

T he discussion of economic perspectives and of the most 
important problems of the economic development of the 
U.S.S.R. would not be complete without a presentation, even in 
most general terms, of the question of the interregional division 
of labor in the light of the national policy of communism. The 
arch-imperialist Russification character of the economic policy 
of tsarism is too well known to demand any further considera- 
tion. Not in vain was the former Russian Empire looked upon 
by the representatives of the oppressed nationalities as ‘‘the 
prison of peoples.” It was not by mere accident that regions, 
very rich in economic resources, but populated by those peoples 
that were contemptuously designated in the language of tsarism 
as “foreign races,” came to the October Revolution in a condi- 
tion of extreme economic and cultural backwardness. The im- 
perialist policy of the tsarist feudal lords and capitalists did 
not permit the economic development, much less the industrial 
development, of the border lands populated by national minori- 
ties. Maintaining its power by means of unheard-of exploita- 
tion and enslavement of the conquered peoples, enforced by a 
policy of blood and iron, the Russian Empire was not in the 
least prepared to allow the development of industry in those 
regions, since such development implied the creation of a grow- 
ing national proletariat able to head the national revolutionary 
movement for emancipation. 

It would be a mistake to think that the Russification policy 
was followed only by the most reactionary circles of monatchis- 
tic Russia. On the contrary, the Russian bourgeois liberalism 
which was represented in its time by the expressedly imperi- 
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alist and Russifioation policy o£ the Constitational-Democrats 
(Cadets) fought bitterly with every so-called centrifugal tend- 
ency of the numerous national regions of the former Russian 
Empire. They madly defended the imperialist nature of the 
economic policy of the autocracy. This was especially apparent 
after the February Revolution and during the period of the 
Provisional Government. At that time the tone of the politics 
of the country was given by these very Cadets and bourgeois 
parties of very similar nature, headed by leaders of the type 
of Milyukov, Guchkov, Kerensky and others. Until the very 
present the Soviet Government has had to struggle against the 
remnants of the imperialist and Russification tendencies of the 
ofScialdom and bourgeois society : these tendencies seriously inter- 
fere with the accomplishment of the economic tasks of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The problem of a new distribution of the country into eco- 
nomic regions therefore has had an exceptionally great impor- 
tance from the very start of Soviet economic development. The 
problem became even more urgent during the drafting of the 
Five-Year Plan. The old economic geography of tsarist Russia 
had to give way to the new tendency of interregional distribution 
of labor as demanded by the very structure of the Soviet State. 
It must be emphasized that this problem is connected with 
immense and unusually complex difSculties. It is impossible to 
approach the question from any one point of view. The exclu- 
sively economic criterion' will not sufSce. The problem of divid- 
ing the country into economic regions consists mainly in the 
difiSculty of finding the optimiun combination of what is eco- 
nomically advisable and what is demanded by the national policy, 
and by the considerations of national defense. Only by means of 
such a synthesis, by means of the optimum combination of 
these three factors will it be possible to arrive at a correct solu- 
tion of the problem of interregional division of labor, the diffi- 
culty of which is increased because it must be accomplished 
within the complex surroundings of the initial stage of the social- 
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ist reconstruction of the economic system of the U.S,S.R. and 
under conditions of encirclement by an hostile capitalist world. 

1. ECONOMIC REGIONS OP THE U.S.S.R. 

The problem of subdividing the U.S.S.R. into economic regions 
on a scientific basis, and with a view to the tasks of the socialist 
reconstruction, was raised quite early. Soon after the approval 
of the famous electrification plan, maps of the U.S.S.R. showing 
the so-called Gosplan regions (regions arranged in accordance 
with the general plans of the State Planning Commission) were 
published, and immediately acquired considerable popularity. 
This was the first attempt to subdivide the country into economic 
regions. It played a great part in popularizing this idea and 
was later substantially carried out by the administrative division 
of the country into political economic regions. That original 
plan served as a basis for the formation of such regions as the 
Ural, Siberia, North Caucasus, the Central Industrial region, 
the region of the Lower and Middle Volga, etc. The old tsarist 
provinces and counties became a thing of the past. They were 
established on the basis of feudal and bureaucratic considerations 
and were entirely out of accord with the tasks and interests of 
any regional division based on scientific and economic considera- 
tions. Only by the formation of such great territorial divisions 
as Siberia, the Far East, the Ural, the North Caucasus, etc., 
endowed with wide administrative power and with substantial 
political and economic authority, was the U.S.S.R. able to bring 
the regional division of the country into harmony with the 
Soviet economic policy and with the development of a socialist 
system of economics. 

The entire program of subdividing the U.S.S.R. into economic 
regions is based on the same conception with regard to power 
development as that which is at the foundation of all the plans 
with regard to the development of the national economy. * The 
selection of regions and districts possessing the greatest advan- 
tages with regard to the quantitative and qualitative combina- 
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tion of power resourees, and oflEering the greatest opportunity 
for the most effectm utilization, was one of the greatest and 
most responsible tasks of the scientific economics and business 
practice in the U.S.S.R. The entire scheme of the economic 
territorial divisions of the Oosplan is arranged with the view of 
forming such regions as will insure the greatest possible utiliza- 
tion of the natural and economic resources of each region as 
well as of the resources of human labor. Actual experience has 
shown that the computations embodied in the mentioned regional 
divisions were correct. 

But the territorial division of the Gosplan could not be carried 
out fully in its purely theoretical form. In many districts it 
was necessary to make substantial modifications in order to bring 
the original plan into harmony with general political and con- 
stitutional considerations and with the interests of national 
minorities. The fate of this plan may serve as an excellent illus- 
tration of the flexibility of the Soviet economic policy and its 
ability to harmonize with the national policy of communism and 
give the most careful consideration to the interests of the national 
development of those regions which were formerly so backward 
and so oppressed. 

By way of illustration let us consider how the plans of divid- 
ing the country into economic regions were harmonized with 
the political demands for the formation of national autonomous 
states in such regions as the Ukraine, the Transcaucasian Fed- 
eration and the Central Asiatic Republic. The Ukraine, if it 
were to be considered from a purely abstract economic point of 
view, should have been divided into two or three economic 
regions: the southern mining region consisting of the Donetz 
Basin, Krivoy Rog, the steppe agricultural region including the 
steppes around the Black Sea, and the northwestern region of 
intensive agriculture, having its center in the city of Kiev. 
However, the formation of such separate regions would have been 
contrary to the interests of the Ukraine as a whole, as a national 
republic.. Because of this consideration the Ukraine has been 
formed into a single economic region embracing a great territory 
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with richly developed agricultural and manufacturing industries 
and with a population of over 30 millions. The Transcaucasian 
Federation, with all its subdivisions, has been built up as a fed- 
eration of national republics and regions with authority to carry 
out within its territorial limits aU plans of economic develop- 
ment. The interests of the national minorities in Central Asia 

s 

led to the formation there in 1924 of several autonomous national 
republics such as the Turkmenistan, the Uzbekistan, the Tajikis- 
tan and others, each of which is in charge of its own economic 
developments but co-ordinates its work with regard to such great 
economic projects, affecting the interests of the entire central 
Asiatic region, as the irrigation projects, etc. For this purpose 
they £tre all united into the Central Asiatic Economic Council. 

Moreover, within each Soviet republic of the U.S.S.B. there 
have been formed self-governing autonomous republics, national 
territories and territorial subdivisions known as Rayons * for the 
national minorities. To this group belongs the German repub- 
lic on the Volga, the Bashkir autonomous republic, the Kirghiz 
autonomous republic, the Tartar autonomous republic, the Kazan 
autonomous republic, the Crimean autonomous republic, the Mol- 
davian autonomous republic, the regions of Abkhazia, the Adjar- 
istan, and many others. The economic territorial subdivisions 
in this case are brought into harmony with the national policies 
of communism. 

It is impossible to overestimate the great significance of the 
economic regions and national territorial subdivisions for the 
realization of the general tasks of the economic development of 
the U.S.S.B. It would be impossible to develop the economic 
forces of such a vast country as the U.S.S.B. or to carry into 
realization the correct division of labor among the various regions 
of the country if the development of the regional economic self- 
consciousness of the people were neglected, and if the most 
important regions failed to realize their own power and their 
place in the general socialist national economy of the country. 

* Districts, or territorial divisions, midway between a province and a 
county. — Ed, 
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A great deal has been written about the economics of the indi- 
vidual regions and republics of the Soviet Union and their eflEorts 
to draft plans for their own perspective development. This lit- 
erature supplies valuable and interesting material throwing light 
upon the economic potentialities of each economic region as well 
as upon the regional self-consciousness of their respective popu- 
lations. 

The very structure of the Five-Year Plan is, to a certain 
degree, a*result of the rivalry and conflicting claims among the 
individual economic regions and with the central authorities of 
the Soviet Union; and emphasizing the economic advantages of 
each of these regions, discussing the tempo of their economic 
development, the scale of their capital investments, or in other 
words, the distribution of the national income of the U.S.S.R. 
This development of the economic self-consciousness of the indi- 
vidual economic regions, this competition between them and this 
endless discussion by them with the central authorities does not 
present any centrifugal tendencies. Neither does it contain any- 
thing that threatens the economic unity of the Soviet Union or 
the central supervision and guidance of its economic develop- 
ment. The socialist character of the Soviet economic develop- 
ment leading to the formation of uniform economic and social 
aims, and unflinching class solidarity in the face of a hostile 
capitalist world, supply safe guarantees against any separatist 
tendencies which might otherwise develop in individual regions 
as a result of any bourgeois and petty-bourgeojs influences among 
the population. 

All economic planning in the U.S.S.R. reduces itself to a 
peculiar synthesis of the vertical analysis of the entire Soviet 
Union by such branches of the national economy as industry, 
agriculture, and transportation, and the horizontal regional 
analysis of the individual economic regions and national repub- 
lics. This method of considering every substantial fact of eco- 
nomic life and every great economic enterprise from these two 
angles •is exceptionally fruitful, and supplies assurance that 
all the economic possibilities of the country will be taken into 
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consideration and the best ways and means for the optimum 
development of the oountiy will be selected. 

These general remarks must be ^ept in mind when consider- 
ing the specialization of the economic regions as contemplated 
by the Five-Year Plan. It should be noted that the more defi- 
nite specialization of the economic regions of the U.S.S.B. will 
take place only in time and will demand for its crystallization 
a substantially longer period of time than five years. In its more 
perfect form this specialization of the regions is an integral part 
of the general plan of socialist development of the U.S.S.B. 
The present Five-Year Plan provides only for the first steps 
in the direction of that redistribution of productive forces among 
the various regions, which is starting the U.S.S.E. on the road 
to economic reconstruction. 

The former industrial districts, the Moscow district and the 
Leningrad district, entered the Five-Year Plan of socialist devel- 
opment with the substantial captial of a developed industry, 
qualified workers and accumulated industrial experience. Their 
weak spot, as has already been repeatedly mentioned, is their 
lack of a dependable power base and their dependence on coal 
from the far-off Donetz Basin, as well as the great distance which 
separates them from their sources of raw materials. As a result 
of this situation and of the rapid industrial development taking 
place in the regions which are more favorably situated with 
regard to sources of energy and raw materials, the importance 
of the Leningrad and Moscow districts in the industry of the 
country will be somewhat reduced as time goes on. 

The Five-Year Plan is arranged on the basis of the speciali- 
zation of these regions in highly advanced and labor consuming 
industries for the production of consumers’ as well as producers’ 
goods. The Moscow and Leningrad regions are charged with 
great tasks in the production of general machinery and trans- 
portation equipment and in the electro-technical and chemical 
industries. The radical reconstruction of the old giants of Bus- 
sian industry, such as the Putilov and Sormovo plants, which 
will demand great capital investments and which will in many 
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cases amount to the actual rebuilding of these plants, the estab- 
lishment of powerful chemical combines in the district of Bob- 
rikov near Moscow and in Leningrad, all supply an idea of the 
scale of the industrial development taking place in these regions. 

Different tendencies are shown by the development of light 
industry in these regions. In the future the textile industry 
of the Soviet Union will not be concentrated exclusively in the 
Moscow and Leningrad districts. On the contrary, the construc- 
tion of great textile mills has already been started and partly 
completed in the regions producing the necessary raw materials, 
that is, in Central Asia and Transcaucasia. The cotton goods 
industry is brought into the cotton-producing belt. This is done 
out of economic considerations as well as with a view to the 
industrialization and economic development of the national re- 
publics of Central Asia and Transcaucasia. Several districts 
with substantial surpluses of agricultural population, such as 
the central black soil region, with its center in the city of 
Voronezh, also have a claim upon some branches of the light 
industries. As a result of all these conditions the Five-Year 
Plan provides for some reduction of the share of the Leningrad 
and Moscow districts in the total production of the textile indus- 
try and of light industry, generally during the present five-year 
period. 

In order to create a power base for the further industrial 
development of these regions and mitigate their dependence upon 
coal from the Donetz Basin, as well as to make possible the 
'development of the chemical industry in these regions, it wiU 
be necessary to turn [fiiarply to the utilization of the local fuels 
such as peat, coal from the deposits near Moscow and water- 
power in the Leningrad region. The scale and tempo of this 
development as well as the concrete construction projects in 
these fields have been discussed in a preceding chapter. 

The Ukraine supplies an edifying example of the redistribution 
of the productive forces and the specialization of economie 
regionst .The mining region of the Ukraine, the Donetz and 
Krivoy Bog Basins, are charged with productive and construe- 
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tive tasks demanding the highest strain* and tempo. Reference 
has already been made to the program of coal mining, metallifer- 
ous ore mining, ore and pig iron production, and the develop- 
ments of the chemical industry in the Donetz Basin. This region 
will continue to dominate the production of solid mineral fuel 
and steel and iron. At the same time the chemical industry will 
be built up in this region on a large scale. 

The characteristic feature, however, of the policy of inter- 
regional division of labor is the substantial development in the 
Ukraine of the metal working industry and the production of 
high priced finished manufactured goods. The radical recon- 
struction of the Kramatorsk plant and its conversion into a great 
enterprise for the production of heavy machinery; the radical 
reconstruction of the Lugansk locomotive works and their con- 
version into the major base for the production of locomotives in 
the U.S.S.R. during the present five-year period; the rapid 
development of the electro-technical and tractor industries in 
Kharkov ; the development of agricultural implement production 
in many plants in Kharkov, Zaporozye, Kiev and Odessa, mark 
the direction of the reconstruction of the existing plants of the 
Ukraine with a view of establishing there a large scale ma- 
chine building industry. But perhaps the most important de- 
velopment in the Ukraine is the establishment of the powerful 
industrial combine on the Dnieper River, which will receive its 
power supply from the Dnieprostroy hydro-electric station. This 
combine will consist of a number of new metallurgical plants for 
the production of ferro-alloys, aluminum and high grade steel. 
It will also include some chemical enterprises. There are also 
being established tractor works with a total capacity of 58,000 
tractors each year, a machine tool plant, etc. Under these 
conditions the Central Industrial and Leningrad regions will 
lose their monopolistic position in the production of complex 
machinery and chemicals. 

It is not necessary to discuss at any length the distribution 
of agricultural production and industries depending upon farm 
supplies for their raw materials. Under the Five-Year Plan 
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the experiment of introducing the methods of intensive agri- 
lulture in the northern part of the Ukraine and the concentra- 
jion of the production of beets in this region as the basis for 
me sugar industry of the U.S.S.R. will be continued. There 
will also be developed in this region on a larger scale than hereto- 
fore the animal products industry : packing houses, canneries, etc. 
The production of grain in the southern sections of the Ukraine 
is being reorganized on the basis of the mechanization of agri- 
|ultural production and the development of great grain raising 
Enterprises. It is here that the first machine and tractor sta- 
tion, the Shevchenko,* was established. The experience of this 
station contributed to the development of the constructive idea 
which at present plays so great a part in the technical and 
social reconstruction of agriculture. Prom the point of view 
ef the division of labor among the various regions it should be 
observed that the grain produced by the Ukraine, especially in 
its southern steppes bordering on the Black Sea, will be used 
primarily for export. The task of the Ukraine, then, is less 
to produce grain for the internal market than for export. 

The Ural region is one of the oldest industrial regions in the 
U.S.S.R. Like the Donetz-Krivoy Rog region it has been charged 
with great tasks for the development of the metallurgical and 
chemical industries. But in addition it will also develop, on a 
large scale, the wood distillation industry, the smelting of non- 
ferrous metal and the production of mineral fertilizers, partly 
based on the Solikamsk deposits of phosphates Petroleum was 
not discovered in the Ural region until after the adoption of 
the Five-Year Plan. But for this region, too, the really charac- 
teristic feature of the new development is the construction of 
metal working and machine building plants. The Sverdlovsk 
plant for heavy machinery, the Chelyabinsk tractor works, the 
machine tool plants, etc., mark the course of the rapid indus- 
trialisation of the Ural, as provided by the Five-Year Plan. 
The share of the Ural as well as that of the Donetz-Krivoy Rog 
basin in the total production of machinery in the country will 

* Named after the famous Ukrainian poet. — Ed, 
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increase during this five-year period at. the expense of the Mos- 
cow and Leningrad regions. 

Perhaps the underlying regional conception of the Five-Year ■ 
Plan finds its most characteristic expression in the high tempo 
of industrial development of the eastern regions. Whereas the 
fixed capital of industry will increase during the present period 
by 189 per cent for the Soviet Union as a whole, by 90 per 
cent for the central Industrial region and by 111 per cent for 
the Leningrad region, the capital funds of industry will increase 
during the same period in the Ural by 600 per cent, in Siberia 
by 620 per cent and in the Far East by 630 per cent. To be 
sure, the increases in the eastern regions are naturally greater 
because the development is started from a very low base. Still, 
it is rather a characteristic tendency and not a mere accidental 
development. 

In this connection it is important to emphasize the establidi- 
ment of industrial centers in Siberia. While at this time, a mere 
start has been made in that direction there is no doubt that 
in the near future it will develop on a very large scale and will 
become of great importance to the country as a whole. Consider 
the industrial development of the Kuznetz Basin, with its im- 
mense deposits of coal, the largest in the U.S.S.B. The develop- 
ment of the coal mining industry, the establishment of a greater 
Kuznetz metallurgical plant, the construction of two electrical 
power plants and the development of non-ferrous metal smelting 
will put the Kuznetz Basin among the most important industrial 
regions of the country. The linking of this region with the great* 
Trans-Siberian.Trunk Line, on one side and with the Turkestan- 
Siberian Railway on the other, provide the necessary prerequi- 
sites of transportation facilities for the continued rapid develop- 
ment of this industrial center. In addition it must not be for? 
gotten that the mighty Siberimi rivers present endless oppor- 
tunities for the construction of hydro-electric power plants with 
millions of horse-power capacity. It so happens, moreover, that 
the spots where such developments may be made are ' situated 
very conveniently to industri&l developments. 
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From the Tiewpoint of the principles and methods applied to 
the regional subdivision of the country, the development of the 
North Caucasian region •with the city of Bostov as its center, is 
extremely interesting. It is generally known tiiat this part of 
the country, populated by the Cossacks and the mountaineers of 
the northern slopes of the Caucasian Moimtains, was at one time 
a Bussian Vendee, a base for the Whi'te Guard partisan armies. 
It was without industrial enterprises, excepting only the com- 
paratively small factories and mills at Bostov and the. railway 
shops of the North Caucasian Bailway. By attaching the eastern 
section of the Donetz Basin to this region a new element, con- 
sisting of substantial industrial groups and a developed prole- 
tariat, was introduced into it. What is even more important, 
however, is the amazingly few years it took this region to be- 
come a place of great industrial and electrical development, al- 
ready showing a tremendous gtowth of large-scale, mechanized 
agriculture. 

The entire character of this region has been radically changed 
both in its economic and social structure. The transformation 
was accomplished by the construction of the powerful combine 
of agricultural machinery in Bostov, the erection of the six 
central electric power plants •with an aggregate capacity of 
200,000 kilowats referred to above, the development of the chemi- 
cal industry supplied by hydro-electric energy and the establish- 
ment of such nests of mechanized agriculture as the great 
“Giant” State farm, the model experimental State farm, etc. As 
a result, the former region of the kulaks and reactionary Cossacks 
was rapidly converted into a highly developed industrial region 
in which even agriculture has been largely industrialized. This 
is -a striking example of a really optimum combination of the 
power and other resources in a region. It also supplies a con- 
vincing illustration of the methods by which the very roots 
of c{Q)italism are extirpated from the economic system of the 
Soviet Union. 

The 'subtropical regions of Transcaucasia and Central Asia 
supply another interesting example. Not so long ago, these 
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regions supplied only raw materials for the Russian textile in- 
dustry and such exotic products as wine and grapes, for the 
bourgeois society of the Russian Empire. The Five-Year Plan 
charged these regions with the very important task of extending 
their cotton production to a degree which would insure the rais- 
ing of 48 million poods (26 million tons) by the end of the 
five-year period, so that the country may be made independent 
of imported American cotton. All the great development proj- 
ects in these regions, such as the extensive irrigation works, the 
construction of transportation lines, the reforms in the system 
of landholding, the collectivization of labor in the cotton raising 
sections, the preparation of skilled workers, are directed toward 
the accomplishment of this great and important task. The other 
tasks assigned to this region, such as the development of silk 
and woolen cultures, the extension of the tea plantations, and 
the raising of cattle on a larger scale, are only secondary and 
supplementary to this major task. 

But the characteristic feature of Soviet economic policy is 
in the fact that it does not limit itself to the development of 
these regions as a mere extended base for the production of 
subtropical raw materials, however natdral and economically 
sound such a policy may appear. Side by side with the develop- 
ment of subtropical cultures, the Soviet policy also insists on 
industrialization. Already a number of large hydro-electric 
power plants have been built in Soviet Transcaucasia, thus 
providing a power base for industrial development. The Semo- 
Avchalsk hydro-electric plan near Tifiis has been operating for 
several years. The Rion hydro-electric plant near Kutais will 
soon be completed, and will supply the means for electrifying 
the railway crossing at the summit of Sui^am. The chain of 
electric plants in Armenia, the Dzorogad-Alaberdi-Erivan- 
Leninakan, etc., create the conditions prerequisite to the indus- 
trial development of this republic, bordering on Turkey. ^ The 
energetic exploitation of the manganese mines in the district of 
Abkhasia, the sinking of shafts in the TkvarcheU coal fields near 
Sukhum, the construction of tea packing houses and the de- 
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velopment of tea plantations in the district of Battun, the con- 
stmction of a textile mill in Leninakan, Armenia, the develop- 
ment of non-ferrous metal smelting in Transcaucasia, not to 
speak of the rapid development of the petroleum industry, are 
important milestones along the road to the industrial develop- 
ment of the Transcaucasia which, until the time of the revolu- 
tion, was a typical semi-colonial dependency of Russian tsarism. 

Even more striking is the development of the Central Asiatic 
republic of the Soviet Union. Central Asia, Turkest^, formed 
the most backward and oppressed borderland of the old Russian 
Empire. The colonization policy of tsarism here assumed its 
most outrageous forms and the exploitation of the region, so 
rich in raw materials, was indeed merciless. But the Five-Year 
Plan, in this region, devotes its attention not only to the develop- 
ment of raw materials and cotton, but also to the further ex- 
tension of the general economic development and industrializa- 
tion which started here immediately after the defeat of the 
capitalist intervention. A number of textile mills have been 
constructed in the very heart of this cotton raising region ; plants 
have been built for the construction of cotton cleaning machines ; 
a great combine for the production of chemical fertilizers has 
been established; the development of the Central Asiatic coal 
deposits has been started; metaUurgieal plants for non-ferrous 
metals and electric power plants are under construction. Finally, 
there is the great development of transportation facilities. This 
last not only makes it possible for the Central Asiatic republics 
to carry out their great task of cotton production on a large 
scale, but also puts them on the road to general large-scale 
industrial development. 

.So much for the general line of the interregional division of 
labor and interregional distribution of its productive forces in 
the Soviet Union, characteristic of its general economic policy. 
It is quite obvious that this is a complex process involving many 
serious difficulties. It is by no means an easy task to discover 
the optimum combination of economic efficiency and usefulness 
which must dictate the national policy, including considerations 
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of a military and strategic nature. This task demands the most 
serious scientific research and the most skillful political guidance 
for its successful accomplishment. 

2. ECONOMIC REGIONS AND THE NATIONAL POLICY OP THE U.S.S.R. 

The great attention devoted by Leninism to the national 
problems of the proletarian revolution is generally known. The 
entire problem is considered by Leninism in a genuinely revolu- 
tionary manner. As against the wretched opportunistic national 
program of the Second International, Leninism developed a 
really effective revolutionary program for its solution. In the 
first place, Leninism extends the question of national minorities 
beyond the limits of the so-called cultural nations, which alone 
were given consideration by the Second International. Leninism 
considers the national problem to be of world-wide extent and 
links it directly to the question of colonies. Leninism also ex- 
tends the principle of national self-determination to include the 
right of independent statehood, i.e., self-determination even to 
the extent of separation from the mother country. The national 
problem is organically combined with the proletarian revolution, 
and the destruction of imperialism. All these principles of the 
revolutionary conception of Leninism with regard to the na- 
tional question are embodied in the political structure and the 
economic program of the U.S.S.R. 

As early as 1921, the X Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party emphasized this phase of the national problem. The 
congress declared: 

The actual elimination of national inequalities is connected with the 
destruction of the economic inequalities as they develop in the course 
of history. This economic inequality found its expression first of all 
in the fact that the borderlands of Russia were put in a position of semi- 
colonial possessions and were maintained by force only to supply 
various raw materials for the manufacturing industries of the ‘‘Center.” 

The XII Congress of the Russian Communist Party in 1923 
again took up this question and adopted the following resolu- 
tion : 
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National equality before the law, assured by the October Revolution, 
constitutes a great victory for the people. But it does not by itself 
solve the national problem. A number of republics and regions which 
have not passed — or which have passed only to a very slight extent 
through the stage of capitalism, which have no proletariat of their 
own or whose proletariat is in an early stage of development, which 
are backward economically and culturally, are not in a position to 
utilize fully the rights and obligations extended to them by the legal 
national equality. And they will not be in a position to raise them- 
selves to a higher state of development and thus catch up with the 
more advanced nationalities, without effective and prolonged assistance 
from without. The cause of this inequality lies not merely in the his- 
tory of these peoples but also in the policy of tsarism and the Russian 
bourgeoisie who tried to convert the borderlands into regions devoted 
exclusively to the raising of raw materials, so that they might serve 
as a base for exploitation by the central industrial regions. It would 
be impossible to put a complete end to this inequality and to liquidate 
this heritage root and branch, in a year or two . . . still it is necessary 
to eliminate it. It may be eliminated, however, only by means of actual 
and prolonged assistance from the Russian proletariat to the backward 
peoples of the Soviet Union with a view to promoting their economic 
and cultural development. This assistance must find its expression first 
of all in the adoption of practical measures for the development of in- 
dustrial centers in the republics formed by the nationalities that were 
formerly oppressed. For this work the local population must be enlisted 
to the greatest possible extent. 

The correct combination of the tasks of a rational division of 
the country into economic regions with the tasks of the national 
policy is of such immense importance for the socialist develop- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. that this question was taken up again by 
the XV Congress of the All-Union Communist Party in 1927. 
This congress adopted resolutions with regard to the drafting 
of the Five-Year Plan. Its decision on the national question 
contains this provision : 

'The Five-Year Plan must devote special attention to questions con- 
cerning the raising of the economic and cultural positions of the bor- 
derland and backward regions, fully recognizing the necessity to liqui- 
date their economic and cultural backwardness. The Plan must 
accordingly provide for an increasing tempo of economic and cultural 
development, not losing sight, however, of the connection between the 
needs and wants of these regions and those of the Soviet Union as 
a whole. 
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This close connection between the heeds and wants of the 
Union as a whole and the interests of the highest possible tempo 
of development of the backward and formerly oppressed regions 
which passes like a red line through the entire structure of the* 
interregional division of labor during the present period. 

Some statistics will illustrate how this conception is reflected 
in the Five-Year Plan, as well as in the actual course of economic 
development. At the beginning of 1928-29, 65 per cent of the 
total capital of industry was concentrated in three large indus- 
trial regions of the Soviet Union: Leningrad, the Central In- 
dustrial region, and the Ukraine. The Five-Year Plan, however, 
is so constructed that the share of these three regions in the 
total capital of the country will be reduced to about 55 per cent 
in this period, distributed as follows : the share of the Leningrad 
region will be reduced from 10 to 7.3 per cent; that of the 
Central Industrial region, from 31 to 21 per cent; and that of 
the Ukraine will be increased from 24.5 per cent to 26.2 per cent. 
In other words, the industrial capital of these three old and big 
industrial regions will lose out proportionately in favor of the 
younger economic regions which are passing through the initial 
stages of their industrialization. But even within the three old 
regions there is a shifting in favor of the Ukraine. While the 
share of the Moscow and Leningrad regions in the total industrial 
capital of the country is to be reduced substantially, the share 
of the Ukraine is to be increased. 

But the highest tempo of development will be reached by the 
industries of the young sections of the country and especially 
by the eastern regions. The Ural region will increase its share 
in the industrial capital of the country from 4.3 per cent at 
the beginning of the five-year period to 10.4 at its end, while 
the average growth of the industrial capital of the entire Union 
will reach 189 per cent during the five-year period, the indus- 
trial capital of Transcaucasia will increase by 202 per cent, of 
the Ukraine by 208 per cent; of the Central Black Soil re^on, 
302 per cent; of White Russia, 342 per cent; of the Lower .Volga 
region, 388 per cent; of the Central Asiatic region, 394 per cent; 
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of Kazakstan, 449 per cent ; of the Northern region, 555 per cent ; 
of the Ural, 600 per cent; of Siberia, 720 per cent, and of the 
Par Eastern region, 730 per cent. These figures bear testimony 
'of the great development of the productive forces and the great 
tempo of industrialization provided by the Five-Year Plan for 
the economic regions that were so backward and so oppressed 
under the tsarism. 

It is also worth while to compare the amount of capital in- 
vested in state industry in the several economic regions at the 
beginning of the present five-year period with the capital invest- 
ments which are to be made in the industries of these regions, in 
accordance with the Five-Year Plan. The basic capital of the 
Central Industrial region amounted in 1928 to about 2.1 billion 
rubles ; during the present five-year period 2.8 billion rubles are 
to be invested in the state industry of this region. But the capi- 
tal investments assigned to the state industry of the Ukraine will 
amount to 4.2 billion rubles, while at the beginning of this period 
its total capital funds in state industry amounted to only 1.7 
billion rubles. The sum of 260 million rubles is to be invested 
in White Russia, whereas its initial basic capital amounted to 
only 70 million rubles. The figures for the Middle Volga region 
are 187 million rubles of investment as against 68 million of 
initial capital ; for the Lower Volga region, 470 milion rubles of 
investment as against 110 million rubles of initial capital; for 
the Central Black Soil region, 420 million rubles as against 122 
million rubles ; for the Central Asiatic region, 471 million rubles 
as against 104 million rubles; for Kazakstan, 340 million rubles 
as against 67 million rubles; for the Ural, 1.9 billion rubles as 
against 300 million rubles; for Siberia, 610 million rubles as 
against 90 million rubles, etc. In other words, capital invest- 
ments in industry in all the backward regions are made on a 
scale which exceeds by many times the existing basic capital. 
Only in this way will it be possible to raise the economic and 
cultural level of the backward regions on the scale demanded 
by the* decisions and instructions of the Party Congresses and 
the Soviet government of the U.S.S.R. 
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This distribntion of the capital investment in industry is nat- 
urally reflected in the growth of the industrial production in the 
various regions. The tempo of industrial development of the 
various economic regions and national republics of the U.S.S.R.' 
shows the effect of the indicated structure and d3mamics of the 
capital investments. The distribution of transportation construc- 
tion is equally characteristic. The length of the railways for the 
entire U.S.S.R. will increase by about 18 per cent during the 
five-year period, but in the Central Industrial region it will in- 
crease by only 4.5 per cent. It will increase in Central Asia by 
24 per cent ; in Transcaucasia, by 41 per cent ; in Kazakstan, by 
70 per cent ; and in the Ural region by 27 per cent. In the de- 
velopment of transportation we see a typical Soviet shift in the 
distribution of the productive forces, and the same policy with 
regard to the development of the regions and peoples that were 
so backward and oppressed under capitalism. These principles 
have been made the basis of the entire Five-Year Plan. 

Attention must also be called to the fact that this interregional 
distribution of labor, which results in the most effective economic 
and social developments of the Socialist reconstruction of the 
U.S.S.R., extends not only to the great economic regions and 
the great national republics but also to the smaller national 
formations. The so-called autonomous national territories within 
the republics of the Union, the still smaller national districts 
{rayons) are given the same careful consideration and atten- 
tion in the actual course of economic construction. The economic 
development of such republics as the Moldavian, the Tartar, 
Karelian, the Mariysk region, etc., is carried out in accordance 
with the general lines of the economic and national policy of 
communism. 

The national policy of the Soviet Government has had its. 
echo on the international political arena and especially in the 
national revolutionary movements of the colonial East. In. fact, 
it has become an important world-wide revolutionary factor. On 
the other hand, the national policy of the Soviet Government is 
continually attacked by the 4migr6 bourgeois groups of the 
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Ukraine, Transcaucasia and Central Asia, who were defeated 
in their attempts toward a bourgeois solution of the national 
problem. The sorry knights of the wretched attempts to form 
.quasi-independent bourgeois republics, in reality chained to the 
chariot of imperialism, in the Ukraine and Georgia, are now 
knocking at the door of the European bourgeois and the Second 
International with their lamentations of alleged national oppres- 
sion in the U.S.S.R. 

The real course of economic development in the U-S.S.R. and 
the Five-Year Plan, supply abundant and convincing evidence 
that only the Soviet regime and Soviet national policy guarantee 
the real national emancipation, the real economic and cultural 
development, of the peoples who were formerly oppressed. It is 
especially significant from this point of view, that the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, formed of the representatives of all the 
republics, regions and national territories of the Soviet Union, 
approved the Five-Year Plan and its program of interregional 
distribution of labor with singular unanimity. This was a genu- 
ine triumph for the Soviet national policy, which is being car- 
ried out in the course of the development of a socialist system of 


economics. 
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WHITHER U.S.S.R.T 

W E are at the end of our review. The major lines, the 
guiding principles and the most important details of the 
Plan for the socialist development of the Soviets, have already 
been sufficiently clarified: it is not necessary to repeat them 
here. 

Only this question still remains: Whither the U.S.S.R. ? 

What kind of a social order is being created by that rising tide 
of revolutionary enthusiasm which, though it has engaged the 
energies of the millions of people in the Soviet Union, can have 
been only faintly suggested here f What answer is given by actual 
development under the Five-Year Plan to the historical ques- 
tion raised by Lenin at the beginning of the New Economic 
Policy: ‘‘Which will be victorious in the economic and social 
development of the U.S.S.R. — socialism or capitalism T' 

It seems to us that the actual development during the twelve 
years that have passed since the October Revolution and the 
nearly two under the Five-Year Plan supply a perfectly clear 
and convincing answer. The economic construction and the social 
development of the Soviet Union are makmg rapid and decisive 
steps toward socialism. The Five-Year Plan is being carried for- 
ward with the greatest enthusiasm both as a basis for great proj- 
ects and as a program for the accelerated and victorious socialist 
offensive against the remnants of capitalism in all branches of 
the economic, social, political and cultural life of the U.S.S.R. 

The development of the productive forces of the Soviet Union 
is passing the milestones set iy the Plan more rapidly than was 
ever contemplated in the most optimistic estimates. Our analysis 
of the results achieved in 1928-1929 show this, as do the control 
figures for all branches of Soviet economic and cultural develop- 
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ment and social and political life for 1929-1930. Especially sig- 
nificant is the fact that the tempo contemplated by the Five-Year 
Plan for the socialist reconstruction and industrialization of 
agriculture has been greatly exceeded, accelerating the recon- 
struction and development of the village on socialist foundations. 
Only a little while ago the All-Union Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government were still considering two alternative drafts 
of the Five-Year Plan, the ‘‘basic,’’ drawn up with a view to 
the most unfavorable conditions and another, the so-called “opti- 
mum,” which provided for a higher tempo of development. 
Now there is no more talk of the minimum or “basic” variant of 
the Plan. The actual course of development has entirely elimi- 
nated it: it has converted even the optimum^* draft into a mere 
minimum program. Reality has surpassed the most daring esti- 
mates. Ever more frequently and persistently resounds the slo- 
gan — “TAe Five-Year Plan must he carried out in four years 
We have repeatedly emphasized the fact that any plan for the 
economic development of the U.S.S.R. must, in its entire struc- 
ture, answer the question of interrelation between the various 
social sectors. In other words, it must make clear what guarantee 


Share of the Socialized Sector (State and Co-operative) in the Total 
National Economy of the U.S.S.R., in percentages : 


1927-28 1932-33 

Number of persons working for hire 80 84 

Basic capital 53 69 

Capital investments 58 84 

Production, total 46* 67* 

Of this: 

(a) Agriculture 2* 15* 

(b) Industry, all, inch small-scale 80 92 

Retail trade 75 91 

National income 53 67 


A 

* By the time of publication of this book these figures had already been 
surpassed. This is especially true of the collectivization of agriculture. In 
June, 1930, before the completion of the second year under the Plan, the 
entile five-year program for agricultural collectivization, as shown in this 
table, was finished. The country has now set itself to the task of complete 
collectivkation of agriculture and the elimination of the kulak element 
from the village. — Ed. 
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it gives of the strengthened leadership of the socialized sectors — 
of the socialist forma of the economic system. We have reviewed 
the actual course of construction and the perspectives of develop- 
ment of all the branches of Soviet economics from this viewpoint. . 
In the most general form these processes of socialization, as 
projected by the Five-Year Plan, are presented in the preced- 
ing table. 

However, the real process of socialization proceeds much more 
rapidly than contemplated in the Five-Tear Pla/n. Already in 
1929-1930, 85 per cent of all persons working for hire are em- 
ployed in the socialized sector, which is producing 88.2 per cent 
of the entire output of industry and accounting for 59 per cent 
of the entire basic capital and 76 per cent of all the capital in- 
vestments during the year. But the process of socialization is 
especially accelerated in the field of agriculture — ^that is, on that 
very sector of the economic front where the last decisive battle 
with the remnants of capitalism is being fought. The Five-Year 
Plan contemplated bringing the sowed area of the socialist sec- 
tor up to 27 million hectares by 1932-1933 but in reality we 
already have 20 million hectares in 1929-1930.* The Five-Year 
Plan was based on the estimate that by 1932-1933, about 43 per 
cent of the grain available for market would come from the so- 
cialized sectors, whereas already by the end of 1929-1930 the 
socialized sector will supply over 50 per cent of all the market- 
able grain stocks. The great masses of the peasantry, not merely 
the poorest but also the middle, have begun a determined ad- 
vance, under the guidance of the Communist Party, on the road 
toward agricultural socialization. This has become a mass move- 
ment, extending not only to individual holdings but to entire 
villages, districts, even regions. This is the crucial fact of the 
present social and political life of the U.S.S.R. It furnishes a 
conclusive answer to the question of the fate of the socialist de- 
velopment in the great republic of labor. 

* These expectations have been surpassed. The total area sown in col- 
lective and state farms actually reached 42.2 million hectares in August, 
1030, or 33.0 per cent of the total sown area. — Ed, 
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There is no disputing the fact that the unprecedented tempo 
of economic development of the U.S.S.R. during the past few 
years, and the splendid successes in the accomplishment of the 
Five-Year Plan are really a result of this socialist character 
of Soviet construction. The collective socialist forms of national 
economy open unheard-of vistas for the development of the 
productive forces and the creative ardor of the greatest masses 
of the population. This is something unknown to capitalism. The 
entire Five-Year Plan is built upon the unprecedented oppor- 
tunities presented by the collective socialist forms of the eco- 
nomic system. Here lies the world-wide historical significance of 
the development which is taking place in the U.S.S.R., and which 
with every passing year and every new stage of progress, be- 
comes an increasingly important factor in the international 
proletarian revolution. 

The capitalist elements within the U.S.S.R. and the interna- 
tional. bourgeoisie with its Social-Democratic prophets never tire 
of prophesying that the U.S.S.R. will slide back to capitalism. 
The economic development of the U.S.S.R. during the past 
period, the expressed socialist character of the Five-Year Plan, 
the determined socialist offensive, the daring extirpation of the 
roots of capitalism in the U.S.S.R., the splendid progress made 
in the accomplishment of the Five-Year Plan, gave smashing 
blows to the hopes and illusions of the bourgeoisie. Instead of 
a return to capitalism, there is a tempestuous tide of socialism 
rising in the U.S.8,R, The leading elements of international 
capitalism have now come to understand it. This explains the 
increased hostility and aggressiveness against the Soviet Union 
and the feverish preparations that are being made for a new 
capitalist “holy crusade “ against the country of rising socialism. 

For some years the Trotskyites degenerated to the position of 
the counter-revolutionary Social-Democracy, have kept up their 
“Left*’ attacks on the economic policy of the U.S.S.R., claiming 
that there is a Thermidor taking place in the U.S.S.R. In the 
struggle against Trotskjdsm, the socialist construction of the 
U.S.S.R. is carried on to victory. In the midst of the struggle 
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against Trotskyism the great Five-Year Plan of immense socialist 
projects was prepared and is being carried into execution. Not a 
Thermidor hut a mighty development of October is talcing place 
in the TI,8,S,B. The anti-Soviet, counter-revolutionary nature of • 
Trotskyism has been mercilessly exposed. The leader of this 
group has passed into the camp of the capitalist enemies of the 
Soviet Union, but the overwhelming mass of the Trotskyists 
have capitulated before the unchallengeable fact of the victorious 
socialist development. 

The Right opportunistic element (the Bukharin group) made 
its appearance during this diflScult and critical period in the 
development of the U.S.S.R. which took place during the initial 
stage of the reconstruction period, at the moment when the capi- 
talist elements mobilized all their forces for the bitterest resist- 
ance to the work of socialist construction by the All-Union Com- 
munist Party. These Right opportunist elements considered that 
the contemplated tempo of socialist industrialization went be- 
yond the resources of the Soviet Union. They failed to under- 
stand the program of the socialist reconstruction of the village. 
They charted their course by the private sector in agriculture. 
They were afraid to start a quarrel with the kulak. In the final 
analysis they were trying to force the All-Union Communist 
Party to reduce the tempo of socialist industrialization and make 
it follow a course leading to the capitalist development of the 
village ; i,e., a course of capitulation to the capitalist elements of 
the country. The Right opportunist elements prophesied that the 
contemplated tempo of socialist industrialization and socialist 
reconstruction in the village would break up the alliance be- 
tween the workers and the peasants, alienate the working class 
from the peasantry and undermine the foundations of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 

The program of socialist reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. is car- 
ried out in the midst of struggle against the Right opportunist 
elements. And it is in this same struggle that the Five-Year Plan 
has been drawn up and is being successfully carried into execu- 
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tion ; that the victorious socialist offensive against the remnants 
of capitalism has been developed; and that the extirpation of 
the very roots of capitalism is taking place. The actual course of 
•development has exposed the capitulating character of the Right 
opportunist deviation and smashed its prophecies. If any danger 
threatened the worker-peasant bloc of the U.S.S.R. it came not 
from the economic policy adopted by the All-Union Communist 
Party, but from the system of economic misconceptions of Right 
Wing opportunists. What is taking place as the Five-Year Plan 
is accomplished is not the weakening of the worker-peasant bloc 
— the alliance between the proletarian masses and the masses of 
poor and middle peasantry — ^but its further strengthening. In 
fact, it is moving into a higher stage, based on the socialist re- 
construction of agriculture and the entire mode of village life — 
a reconstruction which is carried to realization on the foundation 
of the successful industrialization of the country and the 
strengthening of the class position and leadership of the pro- 
letariat. In the face of the unchallenged facts of the successful 
socialist construction, the Right opportunist opposition has been 
broken up and its leaders have capitulated. (See the declaration 
signed by Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky in November, 1929.) 

The U.S.S.R. has long since become the recognized socialist 
fatherland of the revolutionary proletariat of the entire world 
and of the hundreds of millions of oppressed peoples in the 
colonies. To be for or against the U.S.S.R. signifies, so far as the 
revolutionary movement of the international proletariat is con- 
cerned, to be for or against the proletarian revolution, for or 
against the interests of the working class. It is on this line that 
the division of political forces in the international political arena 
is taking place. Proletarian organizations in every nook and 
' corner of the world control the course of socialist development 
and socialist construction in the U.S.S.R. Here lies the immense 
significance of the numerous labor delegations continually visit- 
ing the Soviet Union, who so carefully and with such zeal study 
the actual course of this socialist development. Socialist construe- 
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tion in the U.S.S.R. is taking place under the ceaseless control 
and continually growing sympathies of the intemational pro- 
letariat. 

The Five-Year Plan and the program of socialist development • 
have been submitted to the judgment of the public opinion of 
the intemational proletariat for more than one year now. During 
this time news of the Plan has reached the farthest corner of the 
world and attracted the greatest attention in literally all its 
parts. It has opened new vistas and hopes for the foreign friends 
of the U.S.S.R. Its explicitly socialist program was a blow to 
the capitalist world. Unlike capitalism, tom by its endless con- 
tradictions and now in its decline, there arises on the boundless 
territory of the Soviet Union a new socialist regime created by 
the forces of a people 150 million strong. 

The leaders of the modem bourgeosie are worried over the fate 
of post-war capitalism, and they write a great deal about it. 
It is enough to mention the lively discussion in the German press 
at the end of 1928, raised by the report of Professor Schmallen- 
bach at the Vienna Congress of representatives of scientific 
societies and the report of Wemer Sombart at the general meet- 
ing of the Social Science Association at Zurich. Both of these 
reports are filled with a spirit of deep pessimism, not to say 
with the decrepitude of senility. It is the twilight of capitalism. 
This is no longer only the scientific prognosis of the interna- 
tional revolutionary proletariat raised on the great teachings of 
Marx and Lenin: the same realization is beginning to dawn 
upon the advanced minds of the modern European bourgeosie. 

Wemer Sombart, venerable prophet of capitalism, concluded 
his report with this statement : 

The domination of capitalism is nearing its end. A new economic 
system is arising. Capitalism is the most remarkable creation of the 
human spirit. It is the greatest wonder in the history of mankind, a 
miracle which we never understand fully. We are merely amazed at 
its colossal forms and the splendor of its technique. This capitalism 
has now entered the age of a man in his forties, the age when he is 
still in the possession of great strength and all his abilities but when he 
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is nevertheless no longer in a position to conceal his stolidity and the 
fact that He is becoming increasingly quiet and moderate.* 

We may grant Sombart the privilege of old people to profess 
to be younger than they really are — which also belongs, appa- 
rently, to declining social institutions. It is also unnecessary to 
debate with him the grandeur of capitalism. It cannot be denied 
that his entire report sounds like a solemn obituary on capital- 
ism. 

It is quite characteristic that Christian Eckert, who discussed 
Sombart 's report before this assembly of bourgeois scientists, 
was compelled to indulge in a dissertation which attempted to 
prove that the capitalist economic system may still continue to 
exist and expand. 

The pre-capitaHstic economic systems (he said) cannot harm capital- 
ism even in those places where they still prevail. The post-capitalistic 
economic systems (I) may grow in significance, but apparently a great 
deal ot*time must pass before they will be in a position seriously to 
affect capitalism and the major branches of its activity. 

It is quite instructive to find this important acknowledgment 
of the inevitability of the development of ‘‘post capitalistic 
economic system*’ coming from the lips of a bourgeois savant. 
His last hope is that the end will come very slowly. 

It is indeed of the greatest significance that the tried repre- 
sentatives of the European bourgeoisie are beginning to feel the 
approach of the twilight of capitalism. One of the opponents of 
Sombart, Alfred Weber, had to divide the economic system of the 
world into three sectors, the pre-capitalistic, the capitalistic and 
the anti-capitalistic. Said Weber : 

• What relationship is there between these three spheres? We are 
in a state of mutual struggle in the widest sense of the word. We are 
the immediate opponents of the anti-capitalist sphere [that is, appa- 
rently, of the U.S.S.R.] . . . This anti-capitalist sphere has lately at- 
tempted to exert an anti-capitalist infiuence on the pre-capitalist sphere 
[apparently he was speaking of the Chinese revolution] and it is my 

* Werner Sombart^ “Die kUnftige wirtschafliche Entwicklung Westeuro- 
pas,” Neue Freie Prease, Vienna, September 27, 1928. 
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opinion that here lies one of the fateful questions as to the future of 
capitalism. 

As correctly noted by the editor of the Russian edition of this 
interesting discussion, Alfred Weber, in his division of the world . 
economic system into three spheres, speaks ‘ ‘ about the yesterday, 
the present day and the to-morrow of the history of the world. 
An economic regime different in principle from the capitalist 
system has already been created,’* he says. ‘‘To-morrow is 
knocking at the gates of capitalism, which is making feverish 
efforts to strengthen its position.” No reformist theorist of “or- 
ganized capitalism” can delay the victorious course of the inter- 
national proletarian revolution and the socialist order that is 
arising with it. 

The Five-Year Plan of the U.S.S.R., that program of great 
projects, and the developed socialist offensive are striking de- 
cisive blows at the foundations of international capitalism. The 
question: “Whither the U.S.S.R.?” may be answered in the 
words of Comrade Stalin in the conclusion of his characteriza- 
tion of the first year of the five-year period, which is justly desig- 
nated by him as “the year of the great transformation.” He 
says: 

We are going full steam ahead through industrialization toward 
socialism, leaving behind the age-old Russian backwardness. We are 
becoming a land of metals, of automobiles and tractors; and when 
we put the U.S.S.R. into a motor-car and the muzhik upon a tractor 
then let the reverenced capitalists who pride themselves on their “civil- 
ization” try to catch up with us. It is still to be seen which country 
will then have to be considered backward and which advanced. 

These words refiect the proud revolutionary self-consciousness 
of the peasants and workers of the Soviet Union 150 million 
strong, who have been freed by the October Revolution from the 
yoke of capitalism, who have started out on the great road of 
socialist construction, and who see all oppressed humanity pre- 
paring and rising toward its own October. The mighty socialist 
ship “Soviet Union” is cutting the waves of the capitalist ele- 
ments on its way toward the World’s October. • ’ ■ 

* Verhandlungen dea Vereina fur SozialpoUUk in Zilrioh, 1928, 'published 
by Dr. Fr. Bdse, Duncker and Humbolt. 



APPENDIX 

TABLE OP WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY 

The metric system is gradually being introduced into the Soviet 

Union. 

One kilogram is equal to 2.204 pounds. 

One ^bod is equal to 36 pounds. 

One kilometer is equal to 3,280 feet, about two-thirds of a mile. 
One verst is equal to two-thirds of a mile. 

One dessyatina is equal to 2.7 acres. 

One hectare is equal to 10,000 square meters, or 2.471 acres. 

One gold ruble has the value of $0.51. 

One chervonetz is equal to 10 gold rubles; its gold parity is $6,146. 



